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——— wilt thou not hagly fic, 
ruth needs no colluwe with bis cullour fix! 
pag pe seat fell, beauties truth to lay: 
But beft eft if aeuer in terwixt. 
Becawe he poe no penife wilt _— be dumb? 
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Then do thy office vil ” 


IN A GRAND PRE GARDEN. 


In a garden over Grand Pré, dewy in the morning sun, 
Here in earliest September with the summer nearly done, 
Musing on the lovely world and all its beauties, one by one ! 


Bluets, marigolds, and asters, scarlet poppies, purple phlox,— 
Who knows where the key is hidden to those frail yet perfect locks 
In the tacit doors of being where the soul stands still and knocks ? 


There is Blomidon’s blue sea-wall, set to guard the turbid straits 
Where the racing tides have entry ; but who keeps for us the gates 
In the mighty range of silence where man’s spirit calls and waits ? 


Where is Glooscaap? There’s a legend of that savior of the 
West, 

The benign one, whose all-wisdom loved beasts well, though 1 men 
the best, 

Whom the tribes of Minas leaned on, and their villages had rest. 
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Once the lodges were defenceless, all the warriors being gone 
On a hunting or adventure. Like a panther on a fawn, 
On the helpless stole a war-band, ambushed to attack at dawn. 


But with night came Glooscaap. Sleeping he surprised them ; 
waved his bow ; 

Through the summer leaves descended a great frost, as white as 
snow ; 

Sealed their slumber to eternal peace and stillness long ago. 


Then a miracle. Among them, while still death undid their 
thews, ' 

Slept a captive with her children. Such the magic he could use, 

She arose unharmed with morning, and departing told the news. 


He, too, when the mighty Beaver had the country for his pond, 
All the way from the Pereau here to Bass River and beyond, 
Stoned the rascal ; drained the Basin; routed out that vagabond. 


You can see yourself Five Islands Glooscaap flung at him that day, 
When from Blomidon to Sharp he tore the Beaver’s dam away,— 
Cleared the channel, and the waters thundered out into the bay. 


(Do we idle, little children? Ah, well, there ts hope, maybe, 
In mere beauty which enraptures Just such ne’ er-do-wells as we ! 
I must go and pick my apples. Malyn will be calling me !) 


Here he left us — see the orchards, red and gold in every tree ! — 
All the land from Gaspereau to Portapique and Cheverie, 
All the garden lands of Minas and a passage out to sea. 


You can watch the white-sailed vessels through the meadows wind 
and creep. 

All day long the pleasant sunshine, and at night the starry sleep, 

While the laboring tides that rest not have their business with the 
deep ! 
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So I get my myth and legend of a breaker-down of bars, 
Putting gateways in the mou.itains with their thousand-year-old scars, 
That the daring and the dauntless might steer outward by the stars. 


So my demiurgic hero lays a frost on all our fears. 

Dead the grisly superstition ; dead the bigotry of years ; 

Dead the tales that frighten children when the large slow light 
appears. 


Thus did Glooscaap of the mountains. What doth Balder of the 
flowers, 

Balder, the white lord of April, who comes back amid the showers 

And the sunshine to the Northland to revive this earth of ours ? 


First, how came my garden, where untimely not a leaf may wilt ? 

For a thousand years the currents trenched the rock and wheeled 
the silt, 

Dredged and filled and smoothed and levelled, toiling that it might 
be built. 


For the moon pulled and the sun pushed on the derrick of the 
tide ; 

And a great wind heaved and blustered,— swung the weight round 
with a stride, 

Mining tons of red detritus out of the old mountain side,— 


Bore them down and laid them even by the mouth of stream and rill 
For the quiet lowly doorstep, for cemented joist and sill 
Of our Grand Pré, where the cattle lead their shadows or lie still. 


So my garden floor was founded by the laboring frugal sea, 
Deep and virginal as Eden, for the flowers that were to be, 
All for my great drowsy poppies and my marigoids and me. 


Who had guessed the unsubstantial end and outcome of such 
toil,— 

These, the children of a summer, whom a breath of frost would foil, 

I, almost as faint and fleeting as my brothers of the soil ? 
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Did those vague and drafty sea-tides, as they journeyed, feel the 
surge 

Of the prisoned life that filled them seven times full from verge to 
verge, 


Mounting to some far achievement where its ardor might emerge ? 


Are they blinder of a purpose in their courses fixed and. sure, 

Those sea arteries whose heavings throb through Nature’s 
vestiture, 

Than my heart’s frail valves and hinges which so perilously endure ? 


Do I say to it, “ Give over !’’ — Can I will, and it will cease? 
Nay, it stops when you destroy it; knows no respite nor release. 
I, who did not start its pulses, cannot bid them be at peace. 


Thus the great deep, framed and fashioned to a thought beyond its 
own, 

Rocked by tides that race or sleep without its will from zone to zone, 

Setting door-stones for a people in a century unknown, 


Sifted for me and my poppies the red earth we love so well. 
Gently there, my fine logician, brooding in your lone gray cell ! 
Was it all for our contentment such a miracle befell ? 


No; because my drowsy poppies and my marigolds and I 
Have this human need in common, nodding as the wind goes by ; 
There is that supreme within us no one life can satisfy. 


With their innocent grave faces lifted up to meet my own, 
They are but the stranger people, swarthy children of the sun, 
Gypsies tenting at our door to vanish ere the year is done. 


(How we tdle, little children! Still our best of tasks may be, 
From distraction and from discord, without baseness to get free. 
I must go and pick my apples. Malyn will be calling me !) 


Humbly, then, most humbly ever, little brothers of the grass, 
With A/oha at your doorways, I salute you as I pass, 
I who wear the mortal vesture, as our custom ever was. 
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Known for kindred by the habit, by the tanned and crimson stain, 
Earthlings in the garb ensanguined just so long as we remain, 
You for days and I for seasons, mystics by the common strain, 


Till we tread the virgin threshold of a great moon red and low, 

Clean and joyous while we tarry, and uncraven when we go 

From the rooftree of the rain-wind and the broad eaves of the 
snow. 


And this thing called life, which frets us like a fever without name, 
Soul of man and seed of poppy no mortality can tame, 
Smouldering at the core of beauty till it breaks in perfect flame,— 


What is it? I know not: only I know they and I are one, 
By the lure that bids us linger in the great House of the Sun, 
By the fervor that sustains us at the door we cannot shun. 


From a little wider prospect, I survey their bright domain ; 
On a rounder dim horizon, I behold the ploughman rain ; 
All I have and hold so lightly, they will perish to attain. 


Waking at the word of April with the South Wind at her heels, 

We await the revelation locked beneath the four great seals, 

Ice and snow and dark and silence, where the Northern search-light 
wheels. 


Waiting till our Brother Balder walks the lovely earth once more, 
With the robin in the fir-top, with the rain-wind at the door, 
With the old unwearied gladness to revive us and restore, 


We abide the raptured moment, with the patience of a stone, 
Like ephemera our kindred, transmigrant from zone to zone, 
To that last fine state of being where they live on joy alone. 


O great Glooscaap and kind Balder, born of human heart’s desire, 

When earth’s need took shape and substance, and the impulse to 
aspire 

Passed among the new-made peoples, touching the red clay with 
fire, 
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By the myth and might of beauty, lead us and allure us still, 
Past the open door of wonder and oblivion’s granite sill, 
Past the curtain of the sunset in the portals of the hill, 


To new provinces of wisdom, sailless latitudes of soul. 

I cannot but keep the splendid faith in good your lives extol, 

Well assured the love you lived by is my being’s source and goal. 

Fearless when the will bids “ Venture,’ or the sleepless mind bids 
“ Know,” 

Here among my lowly neighbors blameless let me come and go, 

Till I, too, receive the summons to the silent Tents of Snow. 


In a garden over Grand Pré bathed in the serenity 
Of the early autumn sunlight, came these quiet thoughts to me, 
While the wind went down the orchard to the dikes and out to sea. 


(ldling yet? My flowery children, only far too well I see 
How this day will glow forever in my life that ts to be ! 
I must go and pick my apples. There ts Malyn calling me ! ) 


Bliss Carman. 


THE DREAM OF A SPRING MORNING. 


BY GABRIELE D’ ANNUNZIO. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


THE Map Woman. THEODATA. 
BEATRICE. SIMONETTA. 
VIRGINIUS. PANFILO. 


TuHeE Doctor. 


A large covered portico, the roof upheld by columns of stone, in 
an ancient Tuscan villa called Armiranda, bright and still, like the 
wing of a cloister. In each of the two lateral walls is a door with 
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sculptured architrave, between two statues raised on pedestals. 
Through the slender arches, whose only ornament is the swallow’s 
nest, a garden can be seen, enclosed by hedges of box and cypress, 
from which rise, at equal distances, thick masses of privet cut into 
the shape of round urns. In the centre is a stone well, twined 
about with an iron vine, whose rusty tendrils and bunches of 
grapes are joined together to support the buckets. To right and 
left, against the outer walls, in the shelter of long sheds, grow the 
limes and lemons in their big pots of reddish clay, set in order on 
wooden stands. Through a gate at the rear can be seen the un- 
trained woodland on which the morning sun ts playing,— a vision of 
strength and joy without end. Within the portico, about the bases 
of the columns are grouped innumerable pots of lilies-of-the-valley 
in bloom, infinitely sweet in their young tenderness, contrasting 
with the hedges, tenacious and mature. All the graces of the early 
spring are diffused over the stern, sad aspect created by the sym- 
metrical forms of the sombre perennial verdure: thus the garden 
evokes the human image of a thoughtful face beneath a fresh wreath 


of green. 
Scene I. 


The gardener, PANFILO, ts at work under the portico, cleaning 
a small orange-tree, fresh from the hothouse, ready to bloom, in a 
pot that surmounts a reversed capital. The young serving-woman, 
SIMONETTA, 7s near him, and follows with wondering, astonished 
eyes the work of his expert hands. 


Panfilo [singing]. For a bright brow garlanded, 
That I saw one happy day, 
Every flower doth make me sigh. 


To my humble garden shed 
Sweet my lady comes to stay, 
Happy and by Love crowned high... . 


To-morrow all the flowers will bloom,— millions of flowers. 
I have never seen promise of a richer spring. The bees will have 
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plenty to suck this year at Armiranda! Under the sheds there is 
a bewildering hum. Bees and swallows wherever you turn, full of 
noisy business,— hives and nests... . Of what are you thinking, 
Simonetta? Of the wreath? 

Simonetta [roused from her languor|. Of what wreath ? 

Panfilo. Of the bridal wreath. 

Simonetta. Happy you, Panfilo, who have always a laugh on 
your lips! I was almost asleep, here on my feet. My eyes are 
full of sleep. Last night was a night of watching at Armiranda.... 
And all these bees that make this golden humming... . April, 
sleep is sweet. Ah! -how I should willingly sleep in the grass, over 
there, where it grows high, till mid-day! Happy you! 

Panfilo. Were you up last night? With the Lady Isabella? 
Was she restless ? 

Simonetta. She never rested a moment. I stayed with her 
for hours and hours on the terrace, under the moon, doing and 
undoing her hair. Every little while she asked me if I could see it 
growing white. ... The night was cool, she shivered in her thin 
garments, her teeth chattered. What misery! What misery! 
When I persuaded her to go in, she arose and made a few steps 
towards the threshold; but fear took hold of her suddenly. She 
cried: “No, no. ... He is there, he is there, behind the 
door.” ... Ah! could you hear her voice at those moments! You 
would believe that there was in reality some one behind the door. . . . 
We remained thus until dawn.... A moonlight such as I have 
never seen.... The owls were hooting.... My heart sank... . 
Lady Beatrice also came down; and she wept upon the long 
balcony. ... 

Panfilo. Poor soul! I feel more pity for her than for the 
mad one, . . . thus sacrificed . . . without love... . 

Simonetta. You think always of love? 

Panfilo. And you? [A pause.] 

Simonetta. See where love leads! 

Panfilo. When it is not blessed. 

Simonetta. Let it be blessed! I speak for the Lady Bea- 
wise: ... 


Wiha 
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Panfilo. For the Lady Beatrice? That youth, then, who 
comes on horseback .. . 

Simonetta. 1 do not know, I do not know. 

Panfilo, Whois he? Do you not know? 

Stmonetta. He is the brother. ... 

Panfilo. The brother? of whom? 

Simonetta. Of him who was killed. 

Panfilo. Of him who was killed ? 

Simonetta. The brother of him who was killed at Poggio 
Gherardi, in the room of the Lady Isabella, by the Duke... . 

Panfilo. Ah! I understand. ... And now he comes... . 

Simonetta. 1 do not know. 

Panfilo, I saw him the other morning walking about in 
the wood. He seemed very young: he has barely a down upon his 
cheek. He had fastened his horse to a tree: he seemed to be 
waiting for some one, to be looking for some one. Does he come 
for Lady Beatrice? 

Simonetta. 1 do not know. 

Panjilo. But is there not blood between them? Were they 
in love before,— the two brothers and the two sisters ? 

Simonetta. 1 do not know. 

Panfilo. But is it true —tell me —that the other was killed 
in the arms of Lady Isabella, actually in her arms, on the bosom 
of Lady Isabella, while he slept, and that his blood flowed over 
her, and that she remained all the night with her arms about the 
corpse, and that at daybreak she was mad ? 

Simonetta. Ask the old woman who knows all. 


Panfilo, And now the brother. ... But Lady Beatrice loves 
him? Was she waiting for him to come back to her? She wept 
last night, with the owls. ... Poor soul! Does she not confide in 


you sometimes ? 
Simonetta [listening]. Do you hear a voice?’ It is the Doctor. 
He speaks with the old woman on the stairs... . I am going. 
Panfilo, Where are you going? Be kind! Bekind! Come 
into the greenhouse. Listen to me once! I want to tell you.... 
Simonetta! Simonetta! 
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[He follows the woman as she goes out through the garden, 
between the hedges of cypress.) 
Scene II. 


From the door at the left appear the old serving-woman, 
THEODATA, and the Doctor tn conversation. 


Theodata. The spring! The spring!... All things wake! 
Even the blood renews its strength. ... It was enough the other 


day for her to see a red rose! 

The Doctor. That color should be kept out of her sight 
Theodata. 
. Theodata. It wasa rose that bloomed unexpectedly, Doctor. 
No one knew of it, hidden in the garden, among so many white 
ones. It had escaped the gardener’s eye. The poor soul gave a 
cry when she saw it, and trembled ; and all the horror of that night 
could be seen again in her eyes.... Then she plucked it, 
and put it in her bosom, and over it she crossed her arms... . And 
she spoke words that pierced my heart.... Yesterday she 
wished to lie on the edge of the fountain and hold her hair in 
the water, steeping it like the bundles of flax. All that horror 
of the blood has come over her suddenly. She feels once more 
the stain upon herself.... Ah! I remember... . her hair, her 
hair was soaked, matted together with the clots of blood; and we 
could not wash it clean.... She laughed, laughed as we bathed 
her, laughed without stopping, without taking breath. I see her 
still, I hear her still.... Ah! I shall hear it forever, that laugh, 
that cry.... It was like the chain of a bucket that runs and runs 
and finds no bottom. ... Our hands were freezing. 

The Doctor. You were there: you know everything. ... You 
sometimes saw his brother, then, that youth who has come... . 

Theodata [with an almost maternal tenderness]. Virginius? 

The Doctor. His name is Virginius? He came to me, to 
speak... . 

Theodata. 1 know, I know. 
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The Doctor. Did he speak to you also? 

Theodata. Yes, to me also. 

The Doctor. He came unexpectedly, with his horse dripping, 
anxiously, as though to call me to a dying bedside. . . . He seemed 
to have come from afar,— from afar through woods and streams. 
... I had never seen him. At first, when he appeared before me 
without speaking, breathless, with those blue eyes full of splendor, 
I felt I know not what,—a strange surprise. I know not why, 
I thought of a son of the Spring.... You know: it was in 
that sad room of mine, where every morning I see the poor, pale 
sick that grieve. ... I felt the presence of an animating force, as 
one feels the presence of thousands of life germs in the breeze 
that passes over the open country. ... You,— you understand. 
Nothing is obscure to your divining heart.... We are old; but 
none better than we can discern the light of youth. ... Ah! what 
a light! He was impregnated with fresh sunshine ; he was formed 
of beauties fresh and ardent. Something new-made was in him, 
unexplainable : he was — I know not —as the human side of Spring. 
... In that moment in which he stood there before me, without 
speaking, I understood all the intoxication of the earth. In his 
silence he said those things which only the grass, the winds, the 
waters, know how to say.... He might perhaps say to her who 
is astray some miraculous word. 

Theodata [with a flash of hope]. It might be? Then it 
might be? He has asked to see her... . It might be, Doctor? 

The Doctor. When he asked me if he could see her, it seemed 
as though he said, “ Let me perform the miracle!’’ Hecame from 
afar, with haste, through the spring, as though impelled by an irre- 
sistible faith. It seemed as though he were sent to accomplish that 
which brooked no delay. He must have dreamed deep and long to 
have so much faith in the occult power of his dream. And he 
must have greatly loved. [A pause.| And yet he is brother to 
him who was killed. He can only see her through a veil of blood, 
of his own blood. ... Has he some secret? Tell me. 

Theodata. Ah! what sorrow! 
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The Doctor. Tell me. 

Theodata. It is a great sorrow. 

The Doctor. He, too, .. . loved her. 

Theodata. Ah! I knowit: perhaps I alone know it. ... More 
than once I have heard him sobbing in despair, in the summer 
evenings at Poggio Gherardi, behind the rose hedges which he 
would tear to pieces in frenzy....I have seen him an entire 
night, motionless as a statue, leaning against a wall, his eyes fixed 
upon a lighted window. .. . I have seen him kneel upon the earth 
which she had pressed in passing, and seek with his lips the blades 
of grass which bore the imprint of her footsteps. ... Such de- 
votion, such tenderness! He knew that the old woman had 
guessed his secret, he felt that a motherly heart suffered with 
his pain; yet he dared not speak, but his eyes grew soft and _ filial 
when they rested upon me. ... Dear, childlike eyes that burned 
with such a cruel fever! They were so large, on certain days, they 
seemed to consume his whole face. Then his soul seemed to burst 
from his body as flame from dry wood.... Every quiver of his 
eyelids vibrated through his whole body, like the breeze that inter- 
rupts and revives in a single breath the force of a funeral pyre. 

The Doctor. What images, Theodata! Who suggests these 


words to you? You have been watchful.... You are always 


watchful. .. . Life is revealed to you in lightning flashes, as to a 
seer....[A pause.] And you have been for so many years the 
patient reader at the bedside of an invalid! The books have not 
weakened your eyesight. . . . And she,— tell me,— did she suspect 
this? And the brother? Tell me. 

Theodata. 1 do not know.... There is still a doubt in my 
mind. ...I shall never forget a day when we met him, unexpect- 
edly, in a lonely corner of the park. I walked with Isabella in the 
park. She was restless, anxious, moved by a dim presentiment of 
evil; but I felt that she was already bound by inevitable destiny, 
held by the delirium of her passion and of her sin, careless of every 
way of safety, inclined as with a terrible thirst toward that pool of 
blood which glimmered for her in the darkness already so near... . 
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A stirring of leaves revealed the presence of some one passing 
through the network of underbrush. It was Virginius. Isabella 
recognized him, and called him by name. Then he stopped a few 
steps from her; and I saw that she trembled. Perhaps she under- 
stood ; perhaps she felt the flame of those eyes kindling at the fire 
of which she herself was made. He had not the appearance of a 
human being, but seemed a genius of the forest, a creature savage 
and sweet, nourished with the juices of those roots which the 
witches mix in their philters of love. His torn clothes and his dis- 
ordered hair were besprinkled with leaves, with berries, with 
thorns, as though he had defended himself in anger from the tram- 
melling strength of the branches. He breathed hard and trembled 
under Isabella’s glance, and seemed to contract as though he would 
gladly sink into the depths of the earth. He had barely heard the 
sound of the first question which she put to him, when he fled 
blindly into the thicket like a wounded deer. And we saw him no 
more. There was a profound silence all about us. The leaves 
quivered upon the branches which he had pushed aside in his flight. 
She looked down at me, astonished; but she did not speak. Did 
she understand? Yet that apparition,— which had no evidence of 
reality,— is it not forever mingled with the violent dream that 
dominates her? There was a profound silence all about us, almost 
deathlike. I shall never forget it. [A pause.] 

The Doctor. Over what abyss of life your soul hovered in that 
silence! How could you forget it ? 

Theodata [reminiscing]. It was the end of September. The 
leaves were beginning to wither and die. I remember: she moved 
forward; a dry branch crackled, caught on the hem of her gar- 
ment. Then, suddenly, a sob rose in my throat. I saw within me 
the face of the dying mother who kept repeating, “Guard her, 
guard her, Theodata!” From the threshold of death the mother 
foresaw the obscure peril to be encountered by this soul so con- 
trolled, yet so impetuous. And she repeated, “Guard her, guard 
her!” And I have not known how to guard her. I have not 
known how to save her. She is still immersed in a pool of blood, 
neither dead nor alive. 
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The Doctor. Who knows! Who knows! She lives, it may 
be, life more profound, more broad than ours. She is not dead, 
but has descended into the fixed unknown. We do not know the 
laws which now govern her life. Surely, they are divine. 

Theodata. Alas! she is farther from us than if she were in a 
tomb. 

The Doctor. Yet, Theodata, at times she is so near that she 
seems to touch with her musical fingers certain chords within us 
that would sleep forever, did she not arouse them. 

Theodata [leaning against the door and listening]. She still 
sleeps? [A pause.] 

The voice of PANFILO, from the rear of the garden, singing. 


Simonetta, it is said, 
Is the lady who will play 
Queen, and to my sad heart fly... . 


Theodata. She sleeps. No one,— is it not so? —seeing her 
asleep, would know the evil fate that overshadows her. When I look 
at her asleep, I seem to see once more the pure face upon the virgin 
pillow. Her brow is still bound with that sovereign melancholy 
which adorned her as she awaited in her mother’s house the beck- 
oning hand of destiny. 

The Doctor. It is true. It seems as though her pristine soul 
returned at times to float upon her sleep as a flower without roots 
floats upon quieting waters. 

Theodata. It seems at times as though her eyes, their virgin 
glance renewed, watched me through the tender lids. Ah! could 
she but all renew herself at waking! It might be, perhaps? It 
might be, Doctor ? 

The Doctor. It might be. It is possible that nothing is de- 
stroyed, nothing effaced within her. Does there not, at certain 
moments, emanate from her the splendor almost of a transfigura- 
tion ? 

Theodata. Ah! the miracle, the miracle! Could Virginius but 
see her, but speak to her! .. . 
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The Doctor. He shall see her. 

Theodata. When? 

The Doctor. Soon: this morning, perhaps. 

Theodota. WWill she know him? What will she say to him? 
And he,— what will he say to her? What dream has he dreamed ? 

The Doctor. Surely, a wonderful dream. 

Theodata. Some strange illusion must have inspired him since 
that autumn morning in which he crossed this threshold to receive 
the lifeless body of his brother. 

The Doctor [starting]. Did he himself cross the threshold ? 

Theodata. Having received the announcement, he himself 
came with his familiars, soon after dawn. The corpse was given 
to him, wrapped in a sheet. I saw him froma window. He un- 
covered the face and looked at it, lingeringly ; and then he kissed 
the forehead, lingeringly, until it seemed as though he could not 
detach his lips from that frigid brow. He followed the two 
familiars across the park, through the mist, as they carried the 
body to the mother. Ah! had he heard the horrible screaming of 
the mad woman, who through the night had held the dead in her 
arms, and been immersed in his blood, even to the last drop! Ah! 
had he seen her so! [A fause.] After, what dream can he have 
dreamed ? 

The Doctor. A wonderful dream, Theodata, into which all the 
intoxication of the world has flown in inexhaustible torrents,—a 
dream young and divine, in which death and life have become one 
thing, infinitely grander and more beautiful than death or than 
life. . . . Ah! I understand, I understand: you understand, .. . 
you remember. ... We, too, have felt, on an April day, when 
our hearts were a fountain of joy, all our strength suddenly fly 
from, dissolve, fade upon the horizon like an intangible vapor, leav- 
ing us in a void that resembled a slow and languid death; then 
suddenly return to us from every side, like a legion of hurricanes, 





increased by a thousand new forces, fervent with all the spirits of 
the spring, potent with all the virtues of the earth, flashing and 
thundering in the sky, which did not suffice to contain it ; and our 
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spirit, in receiving it, dilate beyond the limits of the flesh, and 
all our thoughts change to pure beauty, and each of our most 
superb dreams tempt the will as a goal to be reached without 
effort... .. Ah! I understand. ... Thus it is, thus it is. 
When he appeared before me, he seemed to come from afar, from 
afar, on the whirlwind of that force, through the woods and rivers, 
to perform a miracle. What miracle? what miracle? What does 
he want? What does he ask? He himself, it may be, does not 
know. Surely, for him she is inaccessible, beyond that veil of 
blood. . ... But he seems unable to live henceforth without see- 
ing her once more, were it but fora moment. And he will see her 
again, and nothing will be accomplished; and all that immense 
impetuous force will evaporate like a drop of water. 

Theodata [sadly|. Nothing will be accomplished? And the 
hope? The hope that was born? 

The Doctor. Let us wait.... This is a terrible, a holy hour, 
Theodata. He will be there, beside her, with his secret love made 
of tears, of silence, and of rage; and he will see her, consecrated 
by the fraternal blood, wrapped in a mystery more sad than that of 
death ; and he will lay at her feet, with an act of faith, a sublime 
offering, his love and his dream. . .. And she will say to him some 
sweet, childlike words. ... And he will believe himself about to 
die, it may be, hearing her... . 

Theodata [oppressed with anxiety]. But should she be cured 
of her madness, suddenly? Should the miracle be accomplished ? 
Then? 

The Doctor. Then? It might be, then, that she would die, live 
no longer. It might be that together they would die. .. . 

Theodata [listening, starting]. 1 hear his horse neighing in 
the wood ? 

The voice of PANFILO, from the rear of the garden, singing. 

For a little word she said 
Heart of mine can no more say 
What it is in pain to lie. 


For a bright brow garlanded. 


—— 
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The Doctor. Perhaps she has awakened. 

Theodata [going towards the door, speaking low]. She is at 
the head of the stairs. She is coming down. 

[PANFILO can be heard humming the melody of his song under 
the hedges of cypress.| 


Scene III. 


The Mav WomaAN appears upon the threshold ina dress of delicate 
green. She advances with an almost furtive step, smiling a slender 
and inextinguishable smile. 


The Mad Woman. Fora bright brow garlanded. [She advances 
towards the Doctor, softly, still smiling, with hands outstretched. 
THEODATA moves aside, then disappears through the doorway.| 
Have you heard, Doctor? Have you heard Panfilo’s song? 


For a little word she said 
Heart of mine can never say 
What it is in pain to lie. 


For a bright brow garlanded. 


Have you heard? The song is sweet, Doctor, but... 

The Doctor (taking her by the hand|. Have you slept until 
now? When I came, you were sleeping beside the window ledge,— 
sleeping calmly, so calmly... . 

The Mad Woman. You saw it, did you not? You saw it pass 
and pass again across my brow? I felt it in my sleep pass and 
pass again, the white butterfly. When I opened my eyes, it was on 
the window ledge. Ah! had I had but a net in my hands to take 


it! It escaped, it vanished in the sunlight.... [She ‘touches her 
forchcad with her hands, painfully]. It is as though it had gone 
from here. ... I miss it here, I miss it here.... You see. Ah! 


what pain! I slept well while I felt it flying, flying. You saw it, 
Doctor, did you not? And my sleep was so calm, so calm, you 
say.... I dreamt I was a flower upon the water. 
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The Doctor. It will return when again you close your 
eyes. .... 

The Mad Woman. Ah! how hard it is to close one’s eyes, Doc- 
tor! I sometimes seem to have no eyelids. Have you heard of that 
princess whose eyelids, through overmuch weeping, fell like two 
withered leaves to the ground, and whose eyes remained uncovered 
day and night? Last night, tome... [Zhe white flash of terror 
passes over her face.] 

The Doctor {interrupting her, again taking her by the hand, 
draws her into a band of sunlight underneath an arch|. Come, come 
to the sunlight! Let us look at you! You are luminous this 
morning, you are all fresh and spotless: as in your dream, a water 
flower.... And your dress is the color of the little new leaves. 
My lady Spring! : 

The Mad Woman {turning upon herself a reassured look|. You 
are pleased with my dress? I said to Beatrice, “Make me a 
dress, green, of so tender a shade that when I go into the woods 
the little new leaves will have no fear of me.” And Beatrice gave 
me the dress, and this morning I wear it for the first time. You 
are pleased with it? NowI can lie down under the budding trees : 
they will not perceive me. I shall be as the humble grass at their 
feet ; I shall beguile them with my silence ; I shall surprise perhaps 
some secret if they think themselves alone; I shall surprise some 
little word... . [She laughs a short, childlike laugh.| Then I said 
to Beatrice, “ For reward I will give you a beautiful dream.” And 
this morning I put on this dress and sat beside the window ledge 
to dream a dream of beauty. And, in truth, my first dream was 
for Beatrice. I dreamt that at last the lover came whom she 
awaited. She does not know it yet.... She wept last night. . 
She wept! Because she does not know it yet.... 


For a bright brow garlanded. 


[Her face turned towards the gate, she smiles at the sight of the deep 
qwood.| Have you seen her? Have you spoken to her? She has 
told you of the moon’s trick ? 
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The Doctor. What trick ? 

The Mad Woman. The moon, when she saw that I gave myself 
up to her sweetness, was pleased to play with my fancy. I was not 
angry, no; for she is very tender when she covers me with her 
milk ...She is tender as a nursing mother who plays with her 
child .... [She breaks off, putting her forefinger to her lips in sign 
of silence.| Do you hear that silvery tinkling? [She remains for 
a few moments listening, bending over as one who tunes an instru- 
ment.| How clear it is! Do you hear? 

The Doctor. It is the humming of the bees. 

The Mad Woman. Oh, no, no. ... You do not hear. 

The Doctor. 1am old: ...my ears have grown dull. 

The Mad Woman. Your hair is white, Doctor. Mine... is 
not white [agazn the flash of terror passes over her face}, and I have 
done everything to whiten it. Even yesterday I held it for a long 
hour in the water, steeping it like flax; and last night Simonetta 
rubbed it with her hands, beneath the moon... Have you ever 
seen, Doctor, on an August night, the flax that has come out from 
under the brake onto the threshing-floor, how clean it is? It shines 
white in the distance like snow. And I said to Simonetta, “Is it 
white yet like the bundles of flax on the threshing-floor of Lando- 
mia?” And she spoke to me of some quite different thing. Simon- 
etta always speaks to me of some quite different thing. She does 
not listen to me, she is always thinking of some other thing... . 
And I said to her, “ You see that white peacock on the balcony ?”’ 
Ah! listen. I wished to tell you of the moon’s trick. . . . I saw on 
the balcony a beautiful white peacock. You know the story of my 
Lady Dianora at Armiranda? Have I never shown you her like- 
ness carved by Desiderio, that little bust of a marble so fragile and 
gilded it seems almost honey turned to stone? It was in my room ; 
but now Theodata has taken it from me, for, when I lookedat it, I 
began to weep.... And I took it upon my knee (oh, it was not 
too heavy), and I held it upon my knee, and I saw that the face and 
neck became every day brighter beneath my fingers. ... Ah! that 
face! Could you but see it! I. is like an almond in the depths of 
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whose half open shell can be seen the tender fruit. It is all 
wrapped in the smooth hair as in a shell, even to the chin; and the 
hair is held by a net... . One can only weep, seeing it. . . . Theo- 
data feared that it would dissolve beneath my tears and my fingers, 
and she took it from me. 

The Doctor. You should not weep. Theodata cannot bear to 
see you weep. 

The Mad Woman. I did not weep from sorrow, I did not weep 
from sorrow. ...I wept through envy of such a fate. You know 
the story of my lady Dianora ? 

The Doctor. WVaguely. I do not recall it now.... 

The Mad Woman. She loved a youth, Palla of the Albizi. On 
the nights without moon from the railing of that loggia she would 
lower into the garden a ladder of silk, fine as the web of a spider, 
strong as a coat of mail. Ah! I know how, from the balcony, she 
offered to those ardent lips the soft nude almond of her face, half 
encased in its shell of gold. . . . But one night Sir Braccio found her, 
pulled up the accomplice ladder, and made of it a halter for the 
bent neck! And Dianora hung from the balcony all the night, under 
the eyes of the stars, mourned by the nightingales. At dawn, as the 
bells of the Impruneta were ringing, a beautiful white peacock was 
seen flying from Armiranda to the east; and Sir Braccio found 
his halter empty. Since then a white peacock visits the house 
from time to time. Flying down, it is lighter and more silent than 
a flake of snow....I have seen it. I thought last night it had 
returned. And I said to Simonetta: “ You see that white peacock 
on the balcony? It is the spirit of my lady Dianora that comes 
back to the place of her passion.” And, lo! the peacock began to 
sob like a human creature; and the sob pierced my heart. And I 
said: “O peacock, O Dianora, sweet spirit, why do you weep, 
thinking of your fate, sweet sister, of a time that isno more? You 
did not see your lover die in your arms, you did not feel yourself 
choking with his blood; but your neck was wrung, suddenly, with 
that same cord by which he climbed up to your mouth, where all 
the light of the stars shone upon his desire fixed in the small white 
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teeth. Isabella alone should weep,— Isabella alone who envies 
you.” .. . And that white form drew near, and its tears bathed my 
hands; and a voice said to me: “It is I: it is Beatrice. Ah! 
neither should you weep! I have for youa dream of joy.” [/m- 
petuously she extends her hands towards the sun, then wavers, 
dazzled, puts her arms about one of the columns, rests her cheek 
upon tt, and remains thus for a few moments with eyes closed, her 
breath coming fast.] 

The Doctor (compasstonately|. You must not excite yourself in 
this way. .. . You said a little while ago that you wished to be silent 
and calm at the foot of the friendly trees. ... For that you must 
yield to the color of your dress, and be content as a creature of the 
spring. 

The Mad Woman [in a subdued and mysterious voice]. Do you 
hear that silvery tinkling? It is the myriad bells of the lilies-of- 
the-valley that tinkle in the breeze that moves them. Do you 
hear? [She bends, listening, towards the innumerable flowers.] 
It resembles that fugitive tinkling that can be heard through the 
silent rooms of a house where some one is about to die. [A pause. 
She rises suddenly with a start.| A horse neighing in the wood. 

Anxious, she leans towards the garden, her eyes fixed upon the 
gate at the rear.| A horse neighing . . . Some one has come. 
. . . The lover! . . . Beatrice! Beatrice! 

The Doctor [preventing her, perplexed). Do not call her! 

The Mad Woman, Why not? Where is Beatrice? 

The Doctor {hesitating|. Some one has come. . . . Perhaps 
she is there. . 

The Mad Woman [joyously]. She has gone to meet her lover ? 
She is with him? Ah! my dream did not lie. She is happy after 
so much weeping. She is happy. I will not call her, never again 
will I call her. You are right, there is no need to call her. Should 
she turn her eyes backward even for a moment, she would lose a 
moment of joy. I will not call her. . . . But I should like to see 
her. I should like to see her new face, hear her new voice. Her 
small face also is like a nude almond. . . . Now it grows red, per- 
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haps. [She smiles.| What can I do to see her and not be seen? 
[She sptes the closed gate through which can be seen the deep wood 
where shine the flecks of sunlight.| 1 will go into the wood very 
softly. I will close the gate without noise. I will put on a mask 
of leaves, I will bind my hands with grass, so I shall be all green. 
I shall pass under the low branches, I shall glide among the bushes 


unseen. I know where Beatrice will take her lover. . . . I know 
a place that she knows. . . . It is a magic circle in the forest. 
My lady Dianora, it may be, goes there also. . . . It is like a 


sacred cup, a cup of bark into which the forest pours its wine of 
perfumes, its purest, its strongest wine that not all can drink. 
Who drinks of it alone is overcome and sleeps, a marvellous sleep, 
in which he can feel all the roots of the forest springing from the 
secret places of his heart. But, if one be not alone . . . [She 
breaks off suddenly, disturbed, convulsed. Her voice became hoarse.) 
There is a similar cup in the midst of another forest... . In 
autumn it grew red, . . . and never more did we drink there. 

The Doctor (wishing to interrupt this terrible thought]. Do 
you hear? The horse is neighing again 

The Mad Woman [drawing herself up once more]. Yes, yes.... 
It neighs after them as they go. ... Look, look, Doctor, are not 
Isabella and the plant a single thing? [She runs to the little 
orange-tree, now touched by the sun, and puts her head among the 
leaves. She turns towards the old man, propping herself against 
the edge of the pot. Holding in one hand and in the other the ex- 
tremities of two branches, she bends them, and crosses them about 
her neck. She remains thus, mingled with the foliage, her face al- 
most hidden. In moving, the wide sleeves of her dress have been 
turned back towards the shoulder, leaving the arms bare to the 
elbow.) 

The Doctor. A single thing. 

The Mad Woman. I see green as though my eyelids were two 
transparent leaves. The veining of the leaves can be seen against 
the sun. The flowers are about to open. They seem like many 
little phials, imperfectly closed, that let out the perfume. Oh, a 
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little leaf almost on my mouth! It is light, it seems wrapped in 
wax, it seems to melt at my breath. How tender it is! How 
sweet it is! I feel it on my tongue like the consecrated wafer... . 

The Doctor (drawing near, with an almost religious fervor 
leaning towards the living bush]. Be this spring communion 
blessed! May peace descend upon your soul! Peace and fresh- 
ness,— all the freshness of the new leaves! Blessed be the dress 
that your good sister has given you! Wear it, wear it always. 
To-morrow perhaps it will blossom. Be it blessed! 

The Mad Woman. The sound of your voice is paternal. And 
how far it is! It seems unbelievable that the voices should seem 
so far, as though I were under the bark,— the humming of the bees, 
the chatter of the swallows, and that tinkling.... Your voice is 
never discordant. Your words are always accompanied by a natural 
chorus in the air about those who hear you. All becomes calm 
and pure. At times I should like to sit at your feet, as at the foot of 
a mountain, as at the mouth of a river, to receive I know not what 
infinite good. 

The Doctor. May all the blessings of the earth descend upon 
your head and fill your spirit! It seems as though you, too, had 
been born to-day, like that little leaf that opens at the touch of your 
breath. I see a something childlike and divine in your eyes as 
they look at me through the tender branches. . . . 

The Mad Woman. I shall be able then to be one with the 
trees, with the bushes, with the grass! Beatrice will pass beside 
me, will brush me with her foot and will not know me. I will see 
her beside the lover given to her by my dream, beautiful with love, 
radiant with hope, after so many tears. And he will say to her... 
I know them, I know them, the words that bring life to who pines 
and to who dies. The whole world vanished like a cloud when his 
lips were silent, and was born again by a word, transfigured in a 
miracle of joy.... Ah! [She utters a cry.] Adrop of blood.... 
[With a cry of terror she frees herself from the shrub, jumping 
backwards. A branch is broken.| Adropof blood... . [Zerrtfed, 
she looks at a small red spot on her bared arm. She ts shaken by 
a violent trembling] 
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The Doctor {taking her arm and reassuring her]. Do not 
fear, do not fear! It is not blood... . It is a little harmless insect 
that has alighted on your arm. ... See! a cochineal. It is a good 
omen : it is a presage of good fortune. Do not tremble so. It is 
nothing. There is nothing there. See. 

The Mad Woman [still trembling, agonized]. It is everywhere, 
everywhere. ...I see it everywhere,— upon me, about me.... 
O Doctor, help me to see it nomore! Take this terror from me! 
....I thought myself pure, there among the leaves. . . . Never, 
never. . .. Even in the wood, yesterday, I saw certain trees stained 

. . where I passed.... 

The Doctor. Those are marked for the axe. 

The Mad Woman. And red drops everywhere, in the bushes 
. . where I passed... . 

The Doctor. Those are the hawthorn berries. 

The Mad Woman. Never, never... . [She touches the hair on 
her temples, at her neck, with a shudder, then looks at her hands.| 

The Doctor {taking her hands]. The lilies-of-the-valley are less 
white than your hands. 

The Mad Woman [looking at the broken branch that hangs from 
the little tree]. I have brokena branch! [She approaches the pot, 
and bends over with an impulse of regret and pity.) See what a 
cruel wound! It is wet with the sap. All the strength of the 
plant will flow from this cut. . . . Through me, through me. 

The Doctor. Do not fear. This is a wound that heals itself. 
The plant will put forth another branch. 

The Mad Woman. And this one? 

The Doctor. Make of it a wreath. [Zhe face of the Map 
Woman ts suddenly lighted by her childlike smile. She detaches 
the branch from the stem, and twists tt, still smiling.) 

The Mad Woman. 


For a bright brow garlanded, 
That I saw one happy day, 
Every flower doth make me sigh. 
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I will make the wreath for Beatrice. See! the branch has leaves 

and flowers,— unopened flowers. They will blossom on her brow. 

Who will give me a thread? A thread of gold? Simonetta! 
The Doctor. Were comes Simonetta through the garden. I 


go. . . . There is some one waiting. . . . A blessing perhaps is 
upon your head. . . . Make the wreath! 


The Mad Woman [bowing, smiling, with unexpected gayety)- 
Good-day, Doctor! [With her eyes she follows the old man, who 
moves off towards the door at the right.] 


For a little word she said 
Heart of mine can no more say 
What it is in pain to lie. 


For a bright brow garlanded. 


[Repeating the words of the song, she goes to meet SIMONETTA, be- 
tween the hedges of cypress, slowly. She motions to the custodian 
to open the gate. She enters with her into the wood, and dis- 


appears.| 
Scene IV. 


BEATRICE enters by the door at the left, with a cautious step, as 
one who sptes. She looks towards the gate through which the 
Map Woman ¢s disappearing. She makes a sign to the visitor, who 
has remained, doubtful, on the threshold. WC RGINIUS approaches, 
wavering. His whole figure reveals a terrible anxiety. Together, 
side by side, they remain for a few moments, speechless, their eyes 
fixed upon the entrance into the wood. 

The voice of PANFILO, from the rear of the garden, singing. 


God of love, crowns on your head, 
Who loves not will love some day, 
Man’s heart raise triumphant cry. 


Soon you will have conquered 
The wild heart that turns away 
From love, no greater ‘neath the sky... . 
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Beatrice [her voice broken and tremulous|. She has gone into 
the wood. . . . She had a branch in her hand. . . . She will per- 
haps see your horse. . . . Perhaps she will turn back. . . . Do 
you hear? The horse is neighing, Did you hear? [She starts. 
A pause. VIRGINIUS remains at her side, motionless, expectant.] 
Perhaps she will turn back. . . . If she turns back, if she comes, 
do you wish to remain here? Do you wish her to meet you here? 
Are you ready? Or do you think it better to renounce this too 
sad, too uncertain thing? 

Virginius [in the same attitude, choking with anxiety]. 1 wish 
to see her. [A pause. BEATRICE takes a few steps into the gar 
den between the hedges of cypress, and looks about.] 

Beatrice. She does not turn back. ... At times she remains 
long hours in the wood: there is a favored spot where she lingers. 
She asked me for a dress of green. She said to me, “ Make mea 
dress of green of so tender a shade that, when I go into the wood, 
the little new leaves will have no fear of me.” She is sweet thus. 
She says at times certain sweet and childlike words that are like a 
tearful smile, and cause the heart at once I know not what comfort 
and what sorrow. [A pause. She motions the visitor to a bench 
between two columns.| Shall we sit here? [Together they seat 
themselves upon the stone, side by side. NIRGINIUS, distraught by 
the whirlwind within him, seems unable to open his lips. He ts pale 
and intent.| How sweet are the lilies-of-the-valley and the white 
roses and the narcissus! Yet many flowers have been exiled from 
Armiranda, from before her eyes. ... The gardener is watchful. 
Have you heard him sing? He is singing always, and, singing, 
finds his rhymes. He sings and watches. But sometimes his vig- 
ilance is eluded. ... Soon comes the flowering of the poppies. 
These spring up suddenly in the grass, like impetuous fires. Theo- 
data thinks the meadow should be mown at once... . [A pause.] 
Have you many flowers at Fontelucente? 

Virginius. Many roses. 

Beatrice. Your mother loved the flowers once. Does she love 
them still ? 


asaaaa 
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Virginius. Now she loves nothing unless it be her pain. 

Beatrice [hesitating]. She still suffers greatly? 

irginius [looking her in the face as though touched to the quick 
by her tone]. As on the first day ! 

Beatrice. Are not you her consolation ? 

Virginius. She does not ask for consolation. She only asks 
to be left bowed before her grief, which she loves as she once 
loved the son who was taken from her. 

Beatrice. Here in no prayer is her name forgotten. Each 
day a humble and devoted thought goes out towards her. 

Virginius. She receives it with response and gratitude. 

Beatrice. She does not curse? 

Virginius. Ah! you do not know her heart? 

Beatrice. She has forgiven ? 

Virginius. She holds forever blessed the soft and _ heroic 
creature who gave the supreme testimony of her love in that long 
immersion. 

Beatrice. All then was revealed to her? 

Virginius. To her spirit no deception could have equalled in 
beauty the terrible truth. 

Beatrice. And she knows that you have come to Armiranda? 

Virginius. She knows: she is waiting for me. She knows 
that I have come to see Isabella. She will kiss my eyes that 
shall have seen her; she will search in the depths of my eyes 
for the picture....Do you not understand? She knows that 
for one creature only in the world Julian is not entirely lost ; 
for she still feels upon herself something of him, something alive 
and warm and ineradicable that makes her rave.... Do you not 
understand? She has a desperate desire to see her, to touch her, 
to clasp her, to hold her in her arms, to speak to her, to question 
her, though she knew she should die, that her heart would stop at 
the first touch, at the first word. ... To be nearer to her, to feel 
the illusion, to commune with her across the gardens that bloom, 
for I know not what hope, and for I know not what expectation, 
she has come back to Fontelucente that for years has been almost 
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abandoned. Every evening she mounts to the highest terrace, and 
looks towards Armiranda, praying. . . . She prays also for you. 

Beatrice. For me? 

Virgintus. She knows your sacrifice. She knows that you 
have given yourself wholly to this work of pity and pain, living here 
as in a cloister. . . . She feels a maternal tenderness for you. She 
said to me, “If Beatrice would some day come to Fontelucente!”’ 
You remember? You came sometimes to the House of Ce- 
dars.... 

Beatrice. 1 remember. 

Virginius. Would you not come some day to Fontelucente to 
satisfy my mother’s desire ? 

Beatrice. Yes, some day. [Her voice is feverish. Shecan no 
longer control the agitation that little by little pervades her during 
this colloquy, and that ts already revealed from time to time by the 
fugitive blushes on the surface of her delicate skin.] . . . Some day 
I will come. 

Virginius. I will gowith you. It is not very far. My mother 
will come half-way to meet you. Perhaps she will smile again, see- 
ing you. She smiles no more. 

Beatrice. Yes, some day I will come, when you tell me.... 
Two griefs will meet and know each other. Meeting, they will 
smile, it may be. [A pause. Side by side, they bow their heads.] 
Ah! but which is the most cruel grief?, She at least knows him 
to be at peace in the grave. I, too, know her to be in a gloomy 
grave,— my sister,— but living, but throbbing and covered with an 
unexhausted stream of blood....I know that she is beyond, 
separate, irrevocable; yet her living eyes watch me and implore, 
and I cannot call her back, I cannot draw her to me! 

Virginius. But the hope? [Zhey look cach other in the face, 
overcome by the same unspeakable emotion. With an involuntary 
movement, VIRGINIUS rises and turns towards the wood. BEATRICE 
imitates this action. A pause.] 

Beatrice [seating herself once more]. She does not come 
back. ... She wears her green dress this morning, and, wearing it, 
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forgets all else. She may be having an hour of joy. The morning 
is so pure that to every one it seems possible to be born again. 

Virginius, [as though he felt the waning intoxication rise once 
more in his veins]. To every one it seems possible to ravish the 
secret of beauty and of joy.... You are here as in a cloister: you 
cannot understand. I rose at dawn, on the hillside, when the stars 
still throbbed in the sky. I have seen in the valley wrapped in 
darkness the river grow red, as though the dawn were bathing in its 
waters ; infinite and intimate, as though it encircled and fed my 
spirit. I have drunk in the wind the intoxicated spirits of all the 
renascent things, and under the thousand melodies of the nests I 
have heard the deep and holy breathing of the mother who nourishes 
the blades of grass and our thoughts. All sorrow and all desire 
converged within me into an unspeakable force, agile and audacious. 
And I spurred my horse without respite towards a goal, and I knew 
not if it was within me or at the confines of the earth. And the 
dark, immovable figures of the life that is gone by were colored with 
a wondrous glow, unrecognizable as the statues in a burning temple. 
And the horror of that death was no longer in me: it now seemed 
beautiful as the immolation upon an altar to me inaccessible ; and 
all the squandered blood flowed back into my veins and swelled my 
fraternal heart to love again, to love again with a love more pure, 
more distant... . 

[Ad the gate, in the rear, in the space between the garden and 
the wood appears the MAD WoMAN 77 a secretive attitude, pausing 
for a moment. Her face ts covered with a mask of leaves; her 
hands are bound with blades of grass. Mysterious, silent, and 
green, like some plant wraith, she advances towards the portico — 
unseen — between the hedges of cypress.] 

Beatrice [turned towards the vtsitor, timorous and astonished, 
not understanding]. And this cloister was the goal of your impetu- 
ous ride? This cloister dwelt in by madness and by grief? 


Virginius. You are bewildered. ... Ah! you are not able to 
understand ! 
Beatrice. If I did understand... . [She breaks off with a start, 


hearing the furtive step approaching.| She comes: she is there. 
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[Pale and anxious, thetr eyes are fixed upon the mute green ap- 
parition. For a few moments there is supreme silence, uninter- 
rupted save by the cry of some swallow, by the murmur of the bees, 
by a breath of wind.) 


ScENE V. 


The Map Woman fauses under the arch, hesitating. She holds 
the garland, made of the broken branch, at her side. Her eyes 
smile, her teeth shine through the mask of leaves. Gazing upon 
her, VIRGINIUS remains motionless, as though spell-bound ; while 
BEATRICE makes a movement towards her. 


Beatrice. Isabella! 

The Mad Woman. 1am not Isabella. [She takes a step forward.] 
I am not Isabella. The green things have taken me for one of 
themselves. They no longer fear me. ... We were awaiting you 
in the wood. We thought that you would pass side by side, speak- 
ing of your happiness. And we wished to be infinitely sweet, such 
as none ever were, under your feet, over your head. ... Why did 
you deceive us? We may never again be so beautiful, so gay: we 
shall never be so young, so bright. We trembled together with a 
delicious tremor when the sun played with us,— played with us as 
an excited boy, touching us with a thousand fingers of gold, with a 
thousand fingers warm and agile, without ever doing us harm. _In- 
numerable are his fancies, and new and ever different. He excites 
us, excites us, without ever wearying us, as though our fervor 
should still rise and rise ; and we trembled all together, with an 
incessant tremor, as though an unheard laugh were about to ring 
forth with an unexpected burst. ... Ah! why did not Beatrice pass 
by with her lover? [VirGinius avd BEATRICE look at each other. 
The Map Woman f¢akes another stcp towards the two. At the rear 
SIMONETTA appears at the gate, and ts about to enter the garden ; 
but PANFILO, who peeps from behind the hedges, goes to meet her. 
For a few moments these remain, then, moving off, are lost in the 
wood.| For a green dress Isabella promised Beatrice a dream of 
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gold. Anda dream was dreamed beside the window ledge, while 
Panfilo sang of a garland. And in the dream was a lover, who 
came through the spring, riding towards this garden. And Isabella 
at her waking bore upon her lips the announcement. But Beatrice, 
from that balcony, it may be, where she wept last night, having 
already seen from far the lover that her soul awaited, had flown to 
meet him with all the wings of her open soul. Poor dove! Poor 
dove! [She approaches her sister tenderly, touching the hair at her 
temples with hands bound about with blades of grass.) 

Beatrice [choking with anxiety]. O Isabella, what are you 
saying ! 

The Mad Woman [turned to the visitor}. Look at her,— how 
pure she is! She has sprung out of all the sorrow of our house 
like a stream of water from an overburdened mountain. She is 
transparent. You could pour into her your most precious things, 
and you would see them always shine intact in her limpidity. 
There is not in all the country a river more limpid where it would 
be sweeter to refresh one’s lips and hands. She is a blessing that 
is never consumed. She is perennial as the stream that gushes 
from the mountain depths. I confide her to you. She must weep 
no more. In each one of her tears is the lost essence of who 
knows what closed flower that might unfold and bless. She must 
weep no more: I shall see her no longer at twilight leaning over 
her balcony, listening to the bells that make the valley grow blue 
and moist as her eyes. . . . You will take her far? Very far from 
here ? 

Beatrice [beseeching, agonized]. Isabella, Isabella, say these 
things no more! You do not know, you do not know. ... 

The Mad Woman. Oh, do not pity Isabella: do not grieve that 
she is left alone! She has this dress that you have given her; and 
for this, down there, some creature will love her,— some creature 
young and tender as you are, Beatrice. Good-bye... . [She breaks 
off, remembering the garland that she holds in her left hand by her 
side. She raises it.| See! While I dreamed for you beside the 
window ledge, Panfilo sang of a garland... . You know it, that 
song. 
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For a bright brow garlanded 
That I saw.... 


You know it. Now take this garland that I have made for you 
from a broken branch. Alas! one cannot make a garland without 
breaking a branch! You see, there: the wound is fresh. [She 
points to the bush that had been, with her, a single thing. She puts 
the garland upon the bent head of Beatrice. She moves back 
with a light and qutet step, as though she were shod with moss. It 
seems as Uf the mystery of the forest which she ts about to re-enter 
were newly diffused over the green figure. Her voice becomes sub- 
dued.| Good-bye, good-bye....I am _ no longer Isabella.... 
Later you will pass through the wood? We will await you, we will 
await you.... [BEATRICE /ooks at VIRGINIUS despatringly, taking 
the garland from her and letting it fall. Then she runs after the 
Map Woman @o hold her back.| 

Beatrice. Isabella, listen, listen! You do not know, you do 
not know. ...It is not what you say....Come, come... . [She 
takes the MAD Woman by the hand, and draws her before Vir- 
GINIUS, who seems turned to stone.| Do younot knowhim? Look 
at him, look at him intently....Do you not know him? Look 
him in the face.... [Ze Map Woman with a sudden gesture 
snatches from her face the mask of leaves; and she leans toward 
the youth, her eyes dilated and fixed.| Do you not know him? 
Virginius, . . . Virginius, the brother. . . . [7Ze Map Woman szar‘ts. 
She suddenly takes between her bound hands the head of the youth, 
who closes his haggard, upturned eyes as though dying. She looks 
at hiin with a terrible intensity. She lets go with a cry, feeling the 
head grow heavy in her hands.| 

The Mad Woman. Ah! he is dying: he, too, is dying... . 

Beatrice. No, no.... You do not see him? You do not see 
him? 

The Mad Woman. I have felt once more the weight of death 
on my hands. ... 

Beatrice. No, no.... Look at him! Do you not see him? 
He is standing before you. Do you not see him ? 
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The Mad Woman [now blind with terror|. Who? Who? 
Julian? Who is standing before me? 

Beatrice. The brother, ... Virginius.... Do you not know 
him? There he is! Look at him! Look at him intently! 

The Mad Woman. The brother? Why has the brother come? 
Why has he come? [Her eyes, that had become dazed, are fixed 
again upon the youth with an expression of frenzied terror. She 
steps back, stripping her hands of the blades of grass that bind them, 
looking at her bare hands, looking at herself, touching herself as 
though stained once more. Her madness surges up and flows over 
her.| Why has he come? To take him back? To take him from 


me? To carry him to his mother? ... Thus, thus, to his mother, 
bloodless, with no longer a drop of blood! All his blood is upon 
me.... I am covered with it.... See, see my hands, my arms, 


my bosom, my hair. ... I was choked with his blood.... Ah! do 
not let her curse me! do not let his mother curse me! Ah! you 
tell her, you tell her not to curse me: tell her what I have done 
for her son that died....I did not abandon him. If the blow 
did not reach me, if it did not pierce my heart also, ah! tell her not 
to curse me for this! I died a thousand times in a single hour. 
My whole body was an agonizing wound ; and I myself, I myself 
have no longer a drop of blood in my veins... . I am no longer 
alive.... I have felt his death penetrate my flesh, like a heavy 
frost ; and I have felt my bones bend beneath the weight. . . . This 
is dying, this is dying. ... But tell her that her son did not suffer 
death ; tell her that he fell asleep, blissfully, in my arms.... Ah! 
tell her that I knew how to give him a bliss without bounds, for- 
getfulness of the world, the supreme good! He had closed his 
eyes in rapture on my bosom, and he opened them no more. I, I 
opened them to see him die.... Through his mouth poured all 
the blood of his heart, ardent and pure as a flame, that choked me ; 
and my hair was soaked in it, and my bosom was covered with it, 
and I was all immersed in that stream that seemed to have no 
end. ... Ah! how full were his veins, and with what fervor! I 
felt it all upon my flesh and upon my spirit, to the last drop. And 
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I held back with my grinding teeth the wild cry that rose to my 
lips, so that no one should hear, so that no one should come and 
take him from me, take him from my arms to put him upon a 
bier... . Tell, tell your mother that I have done this; tell her not 
to curse me! And tell her it was almost a joy, it was almost a 
joy this terrible choking in the warm blood, still living, still 
throbbing, still mixed with his soul.... But after, but after. ... 
What can the chill of death be beside the first chill that pierced 
my bones when I felt the heat abandon the body that I clasped to 
my bosom? And I held it still, and I felt it little by little grow 
cold, become icy, stiffen, weigh like stone, like iron, become in 
truth a corpse, a strange thing, deaf for ever, distant for ever, that 
could never live again, never again, never again. ... [Her knees 
tremble violently, and she falls to the floor. BEATRICE, who had 
covered her face with her hands, hears the fall, runs toward her 
sister, supports and tries to raise her.. THEODATA, who had come 
to the door weeping in silence, runs also to support her. The 
Map Woman sii// extends her imploring hands to VIRGINIUS, in 
whom agony prevents all speech, all action.| Ah! tell her, tell her 
this, tell her not to curse me! Lay me also on the same bier: 
bury me also with him, who am no longer alive! Ah! you could 
not bury him entirely if you did not also bury me; for all his blood 
is upon me, upon me is all that was his life... . [She /berates her- 
self with violence from the supporting hands that wish to raise 
her.| No, no, leave me! Leave me! Do not touch me! They 
wish to carry me to the water. ... No, no, I will not, I will not! 
Leave me thus! I wish to remain thus. I wish his mother to see 
me thus.... [A sudden languor pervades her, as though she were 
on the point of losing consciousness. She turns upon one side, 
resting her head upon the ground.|... Thus... buried. ... 

[ Zhe Doctor, who had already entered by the door at the left, 
signs to the two women to move away. He himself tenderly leads 
VirGINIus towards the bench where he had been scated beside 
BEATRICE. VIRGINIUS sits down, hiding his face in the palms of 
his hands, BErAtTRIcE moves slowly towards him. The Doctor ts 
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bent over ISABELLA, who appears to be sunk in a lethargy. He 
touches her. She seems to regain consciousness, forgetful. Her 
mouth ts drawn as in pain. Her hands wander over her temples, 
her checks, her lips, vaguely bewildered. | 

The Doctor [leaning over her|. Were you about to sleep? 
Why here? A white butterfly has flown past. It goes towards the 
wood. ... Did you not say that you wished to lie down under the 
trees, to become as the humble grass at their feet? Shall I lead 
you there? How calmly you will sleep in this dress down there 
under the little new leaves! You will be one with the trees, with 
the shrubs, with the grass. . . . Shall I lead you there? 

The Mad Woman [looking about her with veiled, astonished 
eyes]. Yes, yes, . .. down there, down there .. . to sleep. . . with 
the little leaves.... [THEODATA goes in through her door, bowed 
beneath her sorrow, notselessly. BEATRICE still stands beside the 
bench. “rreinius rises. Together they move off through the other 
door. VirGinius at the threshold turns back and looks at ISABELLA, 
who is still on her knees ; then disappears. The silence is intense, 
uninterrupted save by the cry of some swallow, by a murmur of 
bees, by a breath of wind.| 


The Doctor. Let us go.... Give me your hands. [He puts 
out his hands to help her rise.| 

The Mad Woman. I have no strength, Doctor. ... Wait, I 
beseech you, a little longer! I was there lately it seems.... I 
was there... like the grass.... Some one trod upon me.... 
Surely, some one trod upon me... . Wait, I beseech you! Perhaps 
I will rise... . [She continues to look about her. Her glance rests 


upon the little ovrange-tree.| See, Doctor, how many bees about 
this plant! They are ready to suck the sweetness. They are 
waiting for the flowers to open. .. . I should like a honey comb. . . . 
[ Turning her eyes about, she perceives the mask of leaves and the 
fallen garland.| And those leaves, there? And that garland? 
[/t seems as though a glimmer of light were crossing the confused 
obscurity of her mind.| Where is Beatrice? Where is Beatrice? 
[Her hands wander anew over her temples, her cheeks, her lips, 
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vaguely bewildered. She remains forgetful. She drags herself 
towards the garland, picks it up, looks at it, and smiles her slender, 


childlike smile.] 
For a bright brow garlanded. 


Translated from the Italian by Anna Schenck. 


THE THRYMSKWITHA. 


DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE PROFESSOR G. A. HENCH, OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


[Tue Thrymskwitha is one of the very best of the Eddic poems. It 
is the dramatic story of how Thor, aided by Loki, got back his famous 
hammer. Thrym had stolen it, and he would not give it up until they 
would bring him Freyja to wife; but she very indignantly refused to 
get married under any such terms. It is finally arranged, though much 
against his will, that Thor himself must dress up to impersonate Freyja, 
and go up to get married to the giant Thrym. The latter half of the 
poem contains the carrying out of this plan. But Thor is the great 
thunder-god. He is the largest and strongest of them all, and a raven- 
ous eater and drinker. The story is elsewhere told of him that once, 
in a drinking contest, he lowered the sea several inches. It is he alone 
that was not allowed to walk over the bridge of the rainbow for fear he 
might break it down. What could be more incongruous and ludicrous, 
then, than to have this great clumsy god dress up as Freyja, the fairest 
of the goddesses, and to go off in her name to marry the ice-giant 
Thrym! The Norse poet has made good use of his opportunities, and 
we have in this poem a masterpiece of its kind. 

There have been several translations of the Thrymskwitha, but none 
of them are very accessible ; and, of those that the writer has seen, none 
have tried to preserve the alliterative form. In this translation the 
attempt has been made to reproduce, as far as is possible, the ideas, the 
form, and the spirit of the original poem; and, having attempted so 
much, the writer would like to beg indulgence if he sometimes falls 
short of his ideal. He has been unable to preserve the exact quantita- 
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tive character of the original verse. Its short, choppy form is not at all 
adapted to modern English. The brevity and simplicity are most diffi- 
cult to imitate. All the original crudities stand out more plain in the 
English, and the pervasive humor has a tendency to disappear in trans- 
lation. 

With regard to the metre it may be said briefly that there are five 
different kinds of lines possible, and these may follow each other in any 
order. They are: /u /u; u/u/;u/\u;/\u/; //\ u,—in which / means 
a heavy stress; \, a medium stress; and uv, one or more unstressed 
syllables together. A heavy stress may fall on either one long syllable 
or two short ones taken together. Two lines make up a complete verse, 
and one of the two stressed elements in the first line must alliterate with 
the first stressed element of the second. The text used in the transla- 
tion is the one worked out by Finnur Jonsson, one of the foremost 
Norse scholars of the present day. The brackets indicate parts that 
he thinks are not original; the dashes, parts that he thinks are lacking. 
The other translations that the writer has been able to consult are those 
by Cottle, Thorpe, Vigfusson, and Powell, and a translation by an un- 
known writer in the Dublin University Magazine, 41:578. These are 
all in English. He has also consulted the German translation by Hugo 
Gering, and it is to this last work alone that the writer feels any real 
indebtedness. | 


THE THRYMSKWITHA. 


1. Wroth then was Wingthor, * 

awakening, 

To find missing 
Miolnir,+ his hammer. 

He shook his beard 
and shaggy head: 

The son of Earth 
sought how to find it. 





* Thor, the thunder-god, son of Odin and the Earth. 

t Miolnir, Thor’s famous hammer, is one of the chief protections of 
the gods. It never misses its aim, and it always returns to the hand of 
the thrower. 
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2. First of all said he 

the following word : 

“Hear now, Loki,* 
what I tell you; 

No one knows it, 
nowhere on earth 

Nor up in heaven : 
This Ase’s hammer is stolen!” 


3. Went they to Freyja’s + 
fair abode then ; 
First of all said he 
the following word : 
“Wilt to me, Freyja, 
thy feathercoat lend, 
If my hammer 
may be recovered?” 


Freyja says: 
4. “I should give it thee, 
gold though it were ; 
You might have it 
even though of silver.” ¢ 


5. Flew then Loki, 
feathercoat rustling, 
Until he was out 
of the Ases’ court 
[And was far within 
the Iotons’ home.§$] 





* The most cunning and deceitful of all the gods, or Ases. 

+ The goddess of the summer rains. Her feathercoat is the clouds. 

t This anti-climax is in the original. 

§ The Iotons are the giants, sometimes called the Thurses. Thrym, 
their ruler, is a winter giant. Some critics think that this myth is an 
attempted explanation of the fact that there is no thunder in the winter 
time, because Thrym has stolen Thor’s hammer. 


————_ < 
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On a mound sat Thrym, 
Thurses’ ruler, 
For his greyhounds 
gold bands plaiting, 
[And smooth the manes 
of his mares he combed. ] 


Thrym says: 
6. ‘* What ails the gods? 

What ails the elves ? 

To the home of the giants 
why journey alone ?”’ 

“Much ails the gods! 
Much ails the elves! 

Have you Hloritha’s * 
hammer hidden?” 


7. “T have Hloritha’s 
Hammer hidden : 
Under eight miles + 
of earth it lies, 
And such no one 
shall see again 
Save he first bring me 
Freyja to wife!” 


8. Flew then Loki, 
feathercoat rustling, 
Until he was out 
of Iotonheim 
[And was far within 
the Ases’ court.] 





* Another name for Thor. 
+ According to some critics, these correspond to the eight months of 


the northern winter. 
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Thor he met there 
in the midst of it. 
First of all said he 
the following word : 


g. ‘ Hast thou reward 
worth thy labor ? 
Tell me up in air 
all your tidings. 
Oft the sitter 
strays from his subject, 
And one lying 
lies most easily.” * 


10. “I have reward 

worth my labor. 

Thrym has thy hammer, 
Thurses’ ruler ; 

And such no one 
shall see again, 

Save he first bring him 
Freyja to wife.” 


11. They go the fair 
Freyja to seek ; 
First of all said he 
the following word : 
“ Bind thyself, Freyja, 
in bridal linen — 
We two must journey 
to the giant’s home.” 








*Thor is here the speaker. Loki is still up in the air in the 
feathercoat. If the last lines contain a pun, it is also to be found in 
the original. Thor is probably quoting here some old Norse saw. 
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12. Wroth then was Freyja, 

fairly snorting,* 

The Ases’ hall 
all a-shaking ; 

[Broke then the famous 
Brisinga necklace.f ] 

“Me wouldst thou think 
man-crazy quite, 

Should I journey with thee 
to the giant’s home.” 


13. Soon the Ases 

were all at the Thing,f 
And the Asyniur,§ 

all to hold conference. 
On this pondered 

the powerful gods : 
How to recover 

Hloritha’s hammer. 


14. Then said Heimdall, || 

whitest of Ases, 

Of the future aware 
as were the Vanir: 

“Let us bind then Thor 
in bridal linen. 

Let him bear the famed 
Brisinga necklace. 


15. “ And let clinking 
keys hang from him, 





* This a trifle strong, but I do not think it an unfair translation. 
« +The Brisinga necklace was made by a dwarf. The story of the 
way in which Freyja earned it is not very edifying. 

t The Assembly. § Goddesses. 

|| Probably Heimdall was the god of the early dawn, and therefore 
a “ light” god, who foretold the coming day. 
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16. 


19. 


And female dress 
fall round his knees, 
And let bright * stones 
his breast adorn, 
And with much skill 
make him a head-dress.” 


Then Thor replied, 
that powerful god : 


-t 


“ Me wouldst all Ases 
unmanly call 

If I let you bind me 
in bridal linen.” 


. Said then Loki, 


son of Lanfey : 
“Be silent, Thor, 

From such-like words. 
Soon will the Iotons 

In Asgard dwell 
Unless thy hammer 

to thee is returned.” 


. Bound they Thor then 


in bridal linen, 
Had him bear the famed 
Brisinga necklace. 
os 
And let clinking 
keys hang from him, 
And female dress 
fall round his knees, 





* The original reads “ broad ” stones. 
t Is this an editor’s joke at the expense of Thor ? 


—— 
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And let bright stones 
his breast adorn, 
‘ And with much skill 
made him a head-dress 


20. Said then Loki, 
son of Lanfey : 


“T’ll also go 
To act as maid; 

We two girls journey 
to the giant’s home.” 


21. Directly the goats * then 
were driven home, 
Thrust into harness — 
they had to run well. 
Mountains broke open, 
the earth was aglow. 
Into Iotonheim 
went Odin’s son. 


22. Then did Thrym say, 
Thurses’ ruler : 
‘Stand up, Iotons, 
strew the benches. 
Now they fetch me 
Freyja to wife, 
Niord’s daughter 
of Noatun. 


23. “ Gold-hornéd cows f+ 
for the court prepare ; 





* Thor either walked or drove in a wagon drawn by two goats. 
+ The cattle of the gods and giants are in several places mentioned 


as gold-horned. 
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All-black oxen 

for the Ioton’s feast. 
I own many jewels, 

I own many gems: 
I seemed lacking 

alone in Freyja.” 


24. Early did there 
the evening come, 
And for the Iotons 
ale was brought forward. 
Thor ate an ox 
and eight salmon, 
[All the tidbits 
intended for women. ] 
Lif’s husband * drank 
three hogsheads of mead. 


25. Then did Thrym say, 
Thurses’ ruler : 
‘‘ Didst e’er see a bride 
That seemed so greedy ? 
I ne’er looked on one 
with so large a mouth, 
Nor on a maid 
that more mead drank.” 


26. Sat a crafty 
serving-maid + there, 
That found answer 
to the Ioton’s speech : 
“ Freyja has not eaten 
for eight long nights, 
So much she yearned 
for Iotonheim.” 









* Thor. 
+ Loki. He was always practising deceit. 
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27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Thrym stooped ; under her veil 
he sought to kiss, 
And then sprang back 
the breadth of the hall. 
“Why so frightful 
are Freyja’s eyes? 
I believe they look 
like burning coals.” 


Sat a crafty 
serving-maid there, 
That found answer 
to the Ioton’s speech : 
“ Freyja has not once slept 
for eight long nights, 
So much she yearned 
for Iotonheim.” 


In came the giants’ 
joyless sister. 
She dared to beg 
a bridal gift. 
“Grant me the ruddy 
rings on your hands, 
If you would merit 
my good wishes. 
[My good wishes, 
my whole affection.]” 


Then did Thrym say, 
Thurses’ ruler : 
“To gain the bride, 
bear in the hammer. 
Lay now Miolnir 
in the maiden’s lap. 
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Make us husband and wife 
by the hand of Var.” * 


31. Laughed the heart in 

Hloritha’s breast 

As the bold-hearted one 
his hammer saw. 

Thrym he slew first, 
Thurses’ ruler, 

And the giants’ kindred, 
killed were they all. 


32. Slew he the giants’ 

joyless sister, 

Who had begged of him 
a bridal gift. 

She a stroke got 
instead of shillings, 

A stroke of the hammer 
instead of rings. 

[Thus again Thor got 


his hammer. ] 
Frank E. Bryant. 


05 00-—— 


AN IMPETUOUS ANGEL. 








rea] AM an angel from High Heaven’s Hall.” Brother 

4 \| Clement made the announcement with gracious author- 

vy nC ity. The prior was chuckling comfortably with Brother 
wae: Anselmus. 

“Faith,” he said, “but ’twas a lucky hit, my putting that boy 

in the angel part. It’s not been better acted in years; and, pardi, 

he knows it, the sly one! See him there, stalkin’ on his high 

















* Goddess of marriage. 
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stage in the middle o’ the street. Not a knave in the audience 
would wager ’twas his first day outside convent, eh? An’ hear 
the folk yell! Clear daft over him. Lads an’ mays splittin’ their 
throats with cheers, and crowdin’ close to the stage as bees to 
honey.” 

When Brother Clement’s lines were spoken, he retired to a less 
conspicuous position on the pageant. The brilliant scene and the 
enthusiastic applause were in sharp contrast with quiet monastery 
life, and it was no wonder that his personal compass underwent 
quick deflection. 

With keen interest he looked at the faces below him. All 
Coventry and half Warwickshire had turned out to see these 
Corpus Christi miracle plays. What a multitude! It filled the 
street, peered from windows, clung to chimneys and trees. It in- 
cluded clowns, bakers, and goatherds, ladies in high, steeple- 
shaped hats, hooded friars, knights in shining armor, clerks, huck- 
sters, and awkward rustics in the sombre garments recently pre- 
scribed for them by law. 

None of these retained his attention, however, because, for 
almost the first time in his life, he had caught sight of a young 
girl_—a timid, shrinking thing, with no personality beyond the 
freshness of youth and bewilderment. 

He gazed long at her; and his whole nature, quickened to re- 
sponsiveness and unsettled by the day’s excitement, was concen- 
trated in the look. He forgot the play, the breathless spectators, 
—forgot Mother Church herself. 

And then . . . and then . . . she walked away! 

Lose her? It was unthinkable. He promptly let himself 
through the trap-door into the tiring-room below, and cast off his 
wings and voluminous white robe, thinking only to rid himself of 
encumbrances, but unconsciously making himself unrecognizable 
as monk or actor in his blue tunic and hose. He slipped through 
the banners and embroidered hangings which formed the wall of 
the dressing-room, and lustily elbowed his way through the crowd, 
who cursed at the disturbance. 
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He overtook her in an alley, drew her into a doorway, looked 
full into her surprised eyes, leaned forward and kissed her. 

She sank to the ground, and covered her face with her hands. 
He pulled them down. 

“ Kiss me, sweeting!” 

“Oh, I mustn’t! I daren’t!”’ 

Clement used the strongest argument he could conceive. 

“T want thee to!” 

He bent close to her lips; but she twisted away from him, 
flushing angrily. He gently turned her face up to his, and held it 
still. Some new light on his features puzzled her ; and she searched 
them earnestly, then scrutinized his azure garments. Back again 
to his face went her eyes, now starry with surprise. She fell at 
his feet, crossing herself. 

“ The angel, the angel!’’ she exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” said Clement, proudly quoting: “I am an angel from 
High Heaven’s Hall.” 

As if in the presence of the Divine, she repeated the Gloria 
and a hymn of worship, with her clasped hands held up to him and 
her eyes fixed on his. 

Clement was used to inconsequential prayers, and, not dreaming 
that these were addressed to him, felt no astonishment. For a 
while he did not speak, but watched her soft, pliant body sway in 
devotion. His arms were again around her, his cheek at her lips. 

“ Sweeting, kiss me.”’ 

God’s messenger must be obeyed. She meekly raised her lips 
as if at the Eucharist, and their reward was abundant. 

Then he lifted her to her feet, and led her back to the street, 
where he left her, as unceremoniously as he had joined her. 

He regained the pageant, where the friars, again in the gray 
habit of their order, were packing stage effects, previous to their 
return to the convent. No one had noticed his absence, and he 
walked back with them in silence. The prior commanded him to 
spend that evening in his cell, examining the list of expenses for 
the cycle of miracle plays. The task properly belonged to Brother 
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Anselmus, the convent treasurer; but figures were such uncertain 
quantities, and their products so variable, that several friars were 
wont to balance their opinions, and the law of chance determined 
the result. He bent resolutely over the page of items, written in 
the running hand which was fast superseding the stately old 
lettering : — 


Paid for 4 pairs of angels’ wings . . . ‘iss aa & Oe Oe 
« « painting and making new hell — ene 12a. 

« pair of new hose and mending of the old for the 
white souls . . . . a ae 18d. 
« « 1 Ib. hemp to mend the onaele’ hee a 4a, 
« « Fauston for hanging Judas . ........ 4d. 
“ « “ ” eg 4k Oe Se 10d. 


Item : Painting of the world. 

Item: Link for setting world on fire. 

Item: For mending the demon’s head. 

Item: fo reward Mistress Grimsby for lending of 
her gear to Pilate’s wife. 


He looked at the accounts without seeing them, for he was 
blinded by remorse. He who. had chosen the holy life had felt 
and acted as did unholy men. He had, in advance, dishonored the 
perpetual vow he was so soon to take,— that vow for which his long 
novitiate had been but an enthusiastic preparation. Yet every 
now and then across his repentance would sweep a longing to 
touch the girl’s little face again, to clasp her soft form to his heart. 
It was hard to cut off the natural sweetness of life, hard that the 
human and the divine were antagonistic. After a night of conflict 
he made his choice. The Rule of the Friars Minor was to be his 
forever. He would at once confess all to the priest, who would 
keep him many days in his cell at penance, and thus temptation 
would be avoided. He sprang to his feet, and went down the stone 
corridor. The priest’s room was empty. 

“Where is Father Cuthlac?”’ he demanded of a hooded form 


emerging from the shadow. 
“He hath gone to Nuneaton for three days’ sojourning,” re- 
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plied Brother Anselmus, little thinking how much hinged on one 
man’s whereabouts. “But, lad, what hast? Thy eyes are wild, 
and thy flesh burning.” 

“T am exceeding ill. I cannot act. Brother Martin must take 
my place.” 

“Ay, ay, and back to bed with thee, and leave it not. The 
barber shall bleed thee. Upon thy forehead thou must place the 
wrist bone of Saint Werburga. Frequent scourging will expel the 
demons from thy frame.” 

All day Clement lay alone in the deserted monastery ; and that 
half-sad sense of peace, known as resignation, finally came to 
him. 

The next morning the prior entered Clement’s cell, laid a hand 
on his forehead, and was relieved by the absence of fever. 

“ Up with thee, boy, and on to the pageant! We fared sorrily 
without thee yesterday. Brother Martin comported himself as a 
clown, drawing jeers from every mouth.” 

“Father, I am ill.... I cannot go,” pleaded Clement; for in 
truth he felt very ill with fear of temptation. 

“Tf thy illness seem great to thee, ’tis but the devil working on 
thy pride. The convent cannot again be shamed by a loutish actor, 
and to-day we play before the King!” 

“ But I have sinned grievously.... 1”... 

«Tis for thy confessor’s ear,” said the prior, a layman who had 
received his position through baronial favor. ‘“ Expiate thy sin by 
obedience. Arise! I brook no more words.” 

Expiate by obedience! Yes; but what if he should see the 
girl? Well, the struggle was over now. Nothing could draw him 
from duty. 

When he reached Coventry, the brethren had already arranged 
their long line of thirty pageants, which, drawn by horses from one 
position to another, stopped at each to give a play, so that, if some 
good wife chose to crouch at Skelder-gate-hend, at Conyng’s Well, 
or any of the appointed stations, she could see passing before her 
an epitome of sacred history, from the ‘Creation of the World,’ 
to the final and vivacious ‘ Harrowing of Hell.’ 
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All day Brother Clement played his part at the Mayor's Gate, 
at the High Cross, at Marling Green, and then before the rich 
throne where sat King Henry, and Elizabeth, his peace-making 
queen. The King’s shrewd eyes rested with trained discrimination 
upon one act after another while he inwardly compared their per- 
formance with that of Hyde Abbey and St. Swithin’s Priory. 

The Royal Presence stimulated the friars to their best effort as 
they played ‘The Miraculous Espousal of Mary and _ Joseph.’ 
Brother Clement, in his rédle of angel, announced that Mary’s future 
husband was to be indicated ina miraculous manner. All the sons 
of David were to lay their rods before the bishop. If one of the 
rods budded, its owner was the chosen spouse. 

Joseph, never having seen Mary, and being a confirmed old 
bachelor, is raused to rebellion, invents many means of evasion, and 
cries : — 

“¢Tt shall not be, I lay a groat, 
I shall abide behind privily. 
Now would God I were at home in my cote, 
I am ashamed to be seen, verily.’ 


The others lay down their rods, but the bishop detects no 
budding. Joseph is discovered hiding in a corner, and is 
upbraided. 

“¢* Come on, man, for shame!’ 


Joseph. ‘Come? ya, ya, God help, full fain I would, 
But I am so aged and so old 
That both my legs begin to fold, 
I am nigh almost lame.’ 


Bishop. ‘ What, Joseph! Why stand ye there behind ? 
I wis, sir, ye be to blame.’ 
Joseph, ‘Sir, I cannot my rod find. 
To come there in truth methinketh shame.’ 
Bishop. ‘ Offer up your rod, sir, in God’s name. 
Why do ye not as men you pray ?’ 
Joseph. ‘ Sir, he may evil go that is near lame. 
In sooth I come as fast as I may.’ ” 
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Tottering to the altar, he laments that he has no strength to 
lift his rod; but, this excuse being overruled, the rod is laid before 
the bishop. Joseph falls back in alarm, crying : — 


«Lo, lo, lo, what see ye now?’ 

Bishop. ‘ Ah, mercy, mercy, mercy, Lord, we cry! 
The blessed of God we see art thou. 
Ah, gracious God, in heaven throne 
Right wonderful thy works be! 
Here may we see a marvel one, 
A dead stock beareth flowers free. 
Joseph, in heart without a moan, 
Thou mayst be blithe, with game and glee 
A maid to wed thou must gone (go) 
By this miracle I do well see.’ 

Joseph. ‘What! Should I wed? God forbid! 
I am an old man, so God me speed. 
And with a wife now to live in dread 
It were neither sport nor game. 
Nay, nay, sir, let be, 
Should I now in age begin to dote, 
If I her chide she would clout my coat, 
Blear my eye, and poke out a mote. 
And thus oftentimes it is seen.’” * 


Joseph threw out his hands in whimsical appeal, and looked for 
sympathy at the audience, who screamed with merriment. 

The King smiled with conscious magnanimity, and threw a 
purse upon the stage, surrendering this fraction of his enormous but 
ill-gotten wealth with less mental struggle than usual. The purse 
broke open and the glittering coins rolled among the actors, who, 
bowing and cheering, scooped them up with as much decorum as 
they could simulate in their eagerness. 

In the confusion, perhaps no one but Clement heard a cry of 
pain in the street below. Somewhat apart from the crowd a 
coarse, red-faced man was roughly pulling after him a girl,— the 





* From ‘ Ludus Coventriz.’ 
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girl Clement had resolved to put out of his life. For a moment 
he watched spell-bound. Then he saw her fall to the ground under 
a heavy blow. He swung himself into the tiring-room, stripped 
off the wings and robe, and in a trice was standing over her, defy- 
ing her persecutor. 

“ How didst dare hurt the lass?”’ he cried hotly, gripping the 
brute’s arm. “ By the rood, thou shalt answer for it!” 

“T’ll maul her an I will,” growled the man. “She’s mine.” 
And he doubled his fist, and smote Clement in the face. The young 
monk struck back valiantly, and soon saw his adversary lying un- 
conscious in the dust. 

He turned to the girl, who had arisen, and tremblingly watched 
the contest. 

“He'll not move for an hour. Come,I must get thee away 
from him.” 

And soon they were briskly pattering down dark alleys, de- 
serted by all save a rheumatic old woman, huddled close to a glass- 
less window, mending stockings with a crow’s feather, and a shrewd 
thief, who, taking advantage of the general evacuation, was seizing 
what he thought the world owed him. 

On they went past low, ivy-clad houses, the roofs of which were 
gay with flowers growing in the thatch. At last the old streets 
greened into lanes, and they halted far outside the town in a 
meadow pink with daisies and hedged with hawthorn. He found 
a seat for her beneath a cherry-tree ; and its petals fell gently upon 
her now and then, like Nature’s benedictions. 

“O angel,” she sobbed, “I prayed the Saints to send thee to 
save me from Mak.”’ 

“Why did he strike thee?” 

“He aye doth so: he can, for I’m to wed him come Thurs- 
day.” 

“Wed that son of Satan! Girl, dost wish it?” 

“Nay, nay: I'd rather die, but he has a hold on me. Three 
weeks agone, in the forest at eventide, my father shot Mak’s straying 
heifer, thinking ’twas a deer. Mak was much wroth, and would 
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hale father to the gallows, and started to accuse him to the great 
judge. But on his way he passed our lodging, and saw me in the 
casement. ‘Is this lass thine?’ he asked of father. ‘An thou 
wilt give her to me as wife, thou shalt not hang.’ ‘Take her,’ 
said father; and we're to wed Thursday.” 

“ By’r Lady, my right arm shall wither first. Doth thy father 
know he beats thee ?”’ 

* Ay, but they’re hand and glove now. And father says a 
hiding’s good enough for a woman.”’ 

“ Hast no one to take refuge with?” 

“Nay, I lack kindred and friends. Scarce man nor child doth 
know my face. So have I wandered in search of pittance.” 

A wave of joy rose in Clement’s heart. He was her only pro- 
tector! He paced up and down, praying for wisdom. He had 
never seen any one in trouble before, and the task of lighting it 
came to him with all the weight of first responsibility. At last he 
stopped before her. 

“ Child, thou must go to a convent.” : 

“A convent!” she gasped. “Ah! I am no learned lady. 
They'd scorn me.” 

“ The Church is ever kind.” 

“O angel, is this thy command?” she sobbed. 

“Nay, I cannot command; but I feel that thou’dst find calm 
and safety there.” 

Her eyes grew large with fright. 

“T saw a convent once,” she said. “ It was dark and cold, and 
the nuns spake not. They were old and white, like the dead.” 

Clement’s eyes filled with pity as he thought of her fresh 
young life fading in a cell, and the austerities he revered for him- 
self seemed cruelties for her. 

“QO angel, ask God to let me stay outside,” she implored, 
weeping in a broken, childlike way. “I'll live in the woods and 
eat roots and haws rather than be cloistered. Angel, ask Him 
not to make me.” 

“Poor child,” said Clement. ‘God will not make you.” 
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She gave a great sigh of relief, and fell at his feet, murmuring 
prayers. Then he led her into other fields for diversion, picked 
flowers, fed her with the first wild strawberries, and gave her his 
only possession, a nut-hook. 

“ That, sweeting,” he explained, ‘is perhaps the very hook the 
shepherds gave to baby Jesus Christmas night, so that 

To pull down apples, pears, and plums, 
Old Joseph shall not need to hurt his thumbs.” 


She stopped crying, and fluttered with pleasure at the gift. 
He drew her on; and gradually the evening’s serenity reclaimed 
them from fear or anxiety, quieting them into harmony with itself. 
The birds ceased chirping, the lambs’ bleat was hushed. The dis- 
tant tinkle of a cow’s bell or the murmur of a gossipy little brook 
alone broke the fields’ silence. They wandered through all the 
rich color of an English June, over gently swelling hills, over 
knolls dotted with drowsy sheep, and then dipped into a hollow 
dense with corn-flowers and heavy-headed poppies. Beyond it lay 
a forest; and its narrow path, slippery with pine needles, invited 
them. It led through brambles and berry bushes, over lichened 
rocks and around the trunks of ancient trees, forswearing antiquity 
in the fresh anemones at their roots. The path ended in the depths 
of the wood at the door of a little chapel, hidden in trees and over- 
grown with moss. The structure was of rude early work, doubt- 
less an expression of Saxon devotion. Its small, flat-arched 
windows looked sadly into the forest. Its short columns remained 
cheerlessly stalwart, in spite of their broken bases and the wear of 
many storms. Flowers and grasses grew from every crack in the 
stones, which seemed to have passed from man’s allegiance back 
to that of nature, their first suzerain. 

Two or three worshippers, with faces softened by recent prayer, 
crossed the threshold. Clement drew the girl into the shadow of 
the porch, where through a low window they could see the priest 
noiselessly moving about the chancel and arranging the vessels of 
the altar. To Clement the discovery of the chapel was full 
of meaning, accustomed as he was to regard every detail of life as 
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part of the divine plan. God’s hand had led him; he could but 
follow. He felt that a moment of clear vision had come, and that 
in its light he could not err. 

“ Sweeting,” he said, “thou shalt ne’er suffer again. I am 
always to care for thee. This church is here for us. The priest 
is here to marry us.” 

The shy eyes opened wide in perplexity. 

“ Marry thee?” she whispered: “ marry an angel ?” 

Clement, not understanding, laughed aloud. 

“ Sooth, I'll be marrying an angel, too, darling.” 

‘Did God tell thee to?” she asked haltingly. 

« Ay, that he did.” 

For an instant she hesitated, then the sun’s last rays touched 
his hair with brightness,—an aureole! The compassion in his 
face was from another world. She laid her hands in his with the 
freedom of absolute surrender. 

He led her into the church, and over the uneven, grass-grown 
floor to the ruined chancel, where in the dim light they knelt. 
She clung to him for reassurance; and a flame of trust illumined 
her timid soul, as the altar light illumined the distant arches. 
With the deepest worship of her life she listened to the old words 
hallowed by centuries of reverent usage,— the words which made 
them one. 

When they were again under the trees, it was dark, and the 
stars of heaven beckoned them on. “The world lay all before 
them where to choose, and Providence their guide.” 

- Emma F. Sahler. 


——0F Roo — 


MODERN LIFE AND MODERN POETRY.* 


JHE Relation of Modern Life to Modern Poetry is a sub- 
| ject very deep and broad and high. It is so deep and 
broad and high that, in dealing with it at all, I share the 
dismay of the prophet Jeremiah: “Then said I, Ah 
Lord God, behold I cannot speak ; for I am a child.” 








* Read before the Boston Browning Society, Dec. 31, 1901. 
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But unto Jeremiah the prophet was answer made, “ Say not, I 
am a child; for thou shalt go,” and again, “Thou shalt speak,” 
and moreover, “ Be not afraid of their faces.’ So, as the necessi- 
ties of this world often lead us to take comfort that was meant for 
other people, I dare assume the right and privilege to speak of 
these large matters ; and I hope that it may be not only interesting 
to you, but new, suggestive, even illuminating to consider certain 
aspects of life and poetry as they appear to the elementary way of 
thinking. 

A boy who has spent the summer long playing and digging in 
a sandhill may not add to your knowledge of the conformation of 
the earth; but he may call to mind certain aspects of sand which 
your more special preoccupations have taught you to forget. That 
is the gift of the elementary mind. 

For the popular imagination, just now, the relation of modern 
life to any kind of poetry is best expressed by a blank space. Let 
us face this condition at once. 

I do not mean the relation between special minds and special 
poets, but the relation between that General Reader (who is often 
so far from a Gentle Reader) and the whole species of literature 
known as poetry; that relation of supply and demand, that spirit 
and reaction of the times that could make the Elizabethan age, 
that makes any age of poetry. For in the Elizabethan age there 
was, indeed, a close relation between poetry and life, the ordinary 
human life of masses. That people did not tolerate ; they listened 
and asked for more. Their indiscriminate hunger demanded poetry 
of all qualities, and just as indiscriminately devoured the best with 
the worst. But the masses were fed,— some of the poets also 
were fed,— and the masses still asked for more. 

How the time is changed in this respect there is small need to 
tell. I dwell at first upon the temper of the modern average 
toward poetry, rather than upon the spirit of poetry itself, because 
one fact of the modern spirit is clear. Wherever a poet’s choice 
of subject may lead him, no poet worthy of the name can harbor 
a doubt of the rich resources of subject and inspiration in his own 
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time, in this time, in time to come, any more than he can doubt 
truth to be a liar, or beauty that it is everlasting. No, the doubts 
that beset the poet are doubts arising from the changed public mind 
toward the nature and office of poetry. (And I speak ever of the 
many, not of the few with whom poetry takes shelter now in these 
days, to be looked upon by the world outside as a cult, until it 
shall again be manifest what it is.) 

To this modern world outside, poetry has lost its place among 
the things of daily usefulness. It is regarded with the respect due 
to a venerable tradition, not clearly understood. 

The great names are honored as great names. The best worn 
quotations are still passed about as current coin by all men. You 
may even see a General Reader, once in a while, struck with the 
sudden, newly discovered truth and timeliness of a very old verse, 
as if it were some curious sixpence with a hole in it, that had 
caught his attention. But the strange and half-suspicious shyness 
of the public mind towards poetry is undoubtedly something won- 
derful to see. At times it is patronizing; again it is diffident ; 
but it will keep its distance, as from an unnatural manifestation of 
the human intelligence. 

Average Readers still quote that famous classification, “The 
lunatic, the lover, and the poet are of imagination all compact.” But 
it is said that all the world loves a lover. And we know that our 
age shows a right-mindedness, a beauty, an enlightenment, in its 
dealings with lunacy, which we can but wistfully hope it may yet 
proffer the poets, old and new. 

Let not this disaffection, I repeat, be charged to the poets. A 
terrible exclusiveness is thrust upon Poetry, which of all God’s 
creatures ought to be the least exclusive. There is a fundamental 
misunderstanding between Poetry and the average man. Poetry is 
wistful after a common understanding with the many. Poetry 
pursues the average man; and he —just powers! — flees, because 
he will have it that he is offensive to the Muses nine,— he and his 
household, his ox and his ass and everything that is his. 

One simple illustration of this sad mistake. Think of last sum- 
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mer, when our horses, urban and suburban, were all to be seen 
protected from the burning sun with every most naive variety of 
straw hat,—a sight of enchanting funniness. Suppose that your 
Average Reader, driving such a horse, had met William Words- 
worth by the road. The driver, there is no shadow of doubt, 
would have felt moved to apologize to the man of poems for such a 
spectacle, fearing to offend a beautiful and elevated mind with this 
incongruity,— Bucephalus in a bonnet. And all that time the 
poet, restive under the delay, would have been eager to hasten his 
return to some convenient spot where he might record his feelings 
of timely joy ‘On Seeing a Horse upon a Very Warm Day, 
Kindly Sheltered with a Coif of Straw.’ To reconcile these two 
estranged spirits,— that is the true beginning of our end. 

I have said that poetry is regarded with the respect due toa 
venerable tradition. But it is a tradition for which people have no 
time. They tell you that they would like to read it, but they 
have no time. They have time for fiction? Yes, but that is amus- 
ing, that is recreation. For the theatre? Yes, but that is very 
different. Even ‘Hamlet,’ even ‘Cyrano,’ they do not read at 
home, for reading’s sake: it involves too much thinking. Have 
they time to think? “ Not about those things.” Do they never 
stop, impersonally, to contemplate matters that involve thinking, 
serious and ideal? ... Oh, well, the Sunday sermon. It must 
needs seem a crude generalization; but it is true to the popular 
attitude towards poetry. And so we see, in grotesque fashion, 
that Poetry, of all things, has come to suffer dissociation from the 
world-moving powers that were its very source,— Religion, Recrea- 
tion. 

Of its dissociation from the idea of mere joy, a very real and 
striking condition to-day and closely related to our dormant sense 
of form, I have not time to speak. Significantly enough, it is 
almost always subject-matter alone that claims attention now. 
And we are to consider the material of poetry as it does or does 
not affect the modern man. 

The fundamental misunderstanding must be dealt with first. 
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And here we have to face the charge that poetry is not immediate, 
practical, useful. Our average man recognizes the existence of 
things ideal. But to that same man above all others, they are very 
far from the real. He sees no connection between them. Real 
and Ideal,— those two, joined together in the mind of God, he is 
forever putting asunder. Let us remember, and be very sure, that 
it has always been the part of true poetry to discover the ideal in 
the real where it could, or to seek till it should find,— the office of 
the seer. It is our modern man himself who cannot see the rela- 
tion between his life and poetry. It is the perturbed, harassed 
people — not poets, not makers in any art — who will have it that 
poetry, that fragile and unworldly element, cannot exist in a Civili- 
zation that teems with railroads and coal bills and trolley systems. 
It is their eternal apology that makes Poetry question herself, “ If 
I be I, as I do think I be.” 

How to remove this fundamental distrust, how to assert the 
immediate, practical interest of poetry? The first solution that 
comes to mind is Timeliness,— that modern poetry must deal with 
modern interests, the things that we see with our eyes and touch 
with our hands, the need of the hour. At once comes to mind a 
poet who unquestionably fills this place. It is his consummate 
timeliness that greatly makes the authority of Rudyard Kipling, in 
a popular sense. When our famous Irish-American says, “ Have 
ye seen Mr. Kipling’s evening poem in the Zimes?” he crowns 
with his laurel this utmost promptitude of answer to the demand of 
the hour. 

But what then? We demand that Poetry shall last. The 
hour passes. The conditions that make the daily paper to monopo- 
lize a great part of our reading public do not last, and no man 
wishes them to. We are willing to have done with battle, murder, 
and sudden death, with wars and rumors of wars. Even a nine 
days’ wonder only lives nine days. And, just so surely as a work 
of art adapts itself to the minuter aspects of the hour,— the very 
things that make for instant popularity,— just so surely does it 
admit an element of change and decay. The general reader may 
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think that he would fain have poetry deal with things as immedi- 
ately familiar as the look of his own street. But even streets 
change. 

Again, there is an obverse to the Very-Local as there is to the 
Very-Timely ; and it must not be forgotten. To take one of the 
few exotic metaphors to be found in Wordsworth, 


“No dolphin ever was so gay 
Upon the tropic sea.” 


Those who have had no experience whatever with this local 
gayety of the dolphin may regard the allusion with cool distrust. 
But much more clearly can I imagine some tropic heathen newly 
converted to the reading of our poetry, and yet barred forever from 
understanding a New England “chickadee” when plain “bird” 
would have dispelled his sense of alienation and heathen darkness. 
And twenty years hence one may have to make a Kipling Society’s 
special tour to the Orient and spend a term of special study on 
Anglo-Indian colloquialisms of the nineteenth century, in order to 
appreciate the timeliest of Kipling’s poems. One of Time’s re- 
venges. For, O man who singest of timely things and scornest 
flying, it is the special function of Time to fly. These are super- 
ficial things that may be said in jest, like many true words. But 
we must remember that some of the timeliest poems in the world 
fail to affect us now, merely by reason of their minute fidelity to 
the circumstances of an hour that had to go, and that had no royal 
likeness with other hours. 

Consider some of the great memorial poetry on the death of 
Lincoln. To younger readers of this day, the lines which refer 
most pointedly, most humanly, to the ill-fated man who killed him, 
are a something strange to the beauty of the whole. They pre- 
serve the mood of a national indignation in the moment of intensest 
personal hatred. And yet, natural as it was, that touch of nature 
alone seems ephemeral — and rightly so— among the lasting con- 
tours of poetry: that alone intrudes. The thing that remains, that 
stirs us to-day, the abiding token of poetry, is just that conscious- 
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ness of the great man’s greatness that could not come to stay until 
the man was gone; that grew clearer and clearer before the 
spiritual eyes of the people, by the simplifying power of death, 
which makes us understand when we can no longer see; the plastic, 
memorable likeness of the man, that is made of all his hours, not 
one alone. 

Even in such rude outline, let me show that the most faithful 
timeliness, the most vivid truth to contemporary affairs, is beset 
with certain dangers, of which the most evident is this paradox : 
the timeliest aspect of a thing is the likeliest to show tarnish of 
time, to lose its first appeal, and to take on the appearance of old 
fashion. 

The second danger is far greater. It is the danger of a new 
bigotry ; the danger of cutting down instead of widening men’s 
range of perception; the risk, through this very glorious sense of 
the present and the near-at-hand, of throwing away the sense of 
perspective altogether. I believe that is the peculiar peril of our 
own time. 

It is all a natural excess, springing partly from our spread-eagle 
consciousness, and partly from a general artistic effort to set things 
right by dealing very much and very plainly with contemporary 
aspects of things. But there is undoubtedly a delusion among 
men, a critical activity, ready to dispose of every century but this, 
and every thought of man in that century: a hundred years back 
as “ quaint,’ a hundred further as “of some historic interest,” at 
three hundred “archaic,”’ beyond that “absolutely devoid of human 
interest’; as who should say, undisputed, Youth and Crabbed Age 
cannot live together ! 

Does it seem to you, after all, the present need of the present 
time is that its eyes shall be opened to its own value? Are they 
not wide open already? As far as the value, the opportunities, 
the glories of our own time, can be made apparent by one mind to 
another, the modern world has been discovered for the modern 
man by such Titan discoverers as Browning and Walt Whitman. 
And, truly, to an elementary thinking, it seems that never before 
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did any century so keenly appreciate its own importance. Instead 
of looking back to the makings of another age in futile regret and 
self-distrust, the common mind accepts with right joy and assur- 
ance the full glory of Now,—accepts it, as a Greek would have 
accepted the superiority of the living over the dead. 

Regrets for anything are left to scholars. We have, too, a cer- 
tain type of unconscious arrogance in “modern” perplexities, joy, 
and grief,— particularly grief,—as if our griefs were deeper than 
old grief. They could not have known life as we do, we think ; 
but we understand them most completely by the light of what they 
have left us —and a little research! And it is quite plain that we 
know more things than they did; and so, we argue, our sphere of 
being is infinitely enriched. Our grammar-school boys bring to 
the comprehension of the world a deeper potential experience than 
any William Shakespeare could have done, man of undoubted gifts 
though he was! It was for that hearty soul Ben Jonson, of the 
same day, to write, “ Zhou wast not of an age, but for all time.” 

We used to say that; but we know better. It is perfectly 
clear, we say, that a man may be extraordinary ; but he cannot be 
other than the product of his time. 

We have so much to say, and we say it all so surely, of “the 
limitations of a man’s time.” But, Oh, it is always some other 
man’s time! Shall any one dare to suggest that our time has limi- 
tations? I think it has one limitation, self-imposed,—a strong 
tendency to ignore every other time. 

And here is our new bigotry, our new narrowness, our insular 
spirit. An old régime came to bar out of poetry common things, 
the immediate, the homely familiar, the commonplace. Our new 
popular tendency builds a wall against everything else, against its 
past and against its future. And yet our new bigotry calls itself 
Breadth. Our new dogmatism says its family’ name is Honest 
Doubt. We have a notable display of Time’s revenges,— above all, 
this: the spirit of them “without dogma,” the spirit of them that 
seek by the light of pure reason, most dogmatically contemptuous 
of them that still live by the light of faith still unexplained. 
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Time was when our chief symbols for the elements that corrupt 
were “ moth ” and “ rust,”— two symbols that belong withage. But 
one good custom may corrupt the world; and, for us to-day, cor- 
ruption seems likelier to spring from our good customs. Whence 
the glorification of the material and the present; the loss of the 
sense of kinship with the early heart of man; the loss of per- 
spective that makes the significance of form; the utter preoccu- 
pation over our splendid wherewithal, here in our hands; the utter 
forgetfulness of whence and whither. 

Let us beware, when we build a hedge against our past and 
future, lest we hedge ourselves in. 

And now, with these dangers all in mind, the way out. Surely 
upon one wall let there be written, Reflect the Times; but upon 
the other three, Not the Times Only, but Much More than the 
Times. 

From century to century any awakening to new material of art 
and thinking leads — and will lead —toa natural excess of the one 
glory and a natural neglect of the other glories. One thing is 
clear: man cannot be trusted to keep his sense of proportion, left 
to himself. If his mind be too long fixed upon ideals of an age 
gone by, he loses sense of his own future and courage for his own 
present. He is too much dismayed by the miscellaneous appear- 
ance of actualities to deal greatly with them. If he is wholly pre- 
occupied with things as they ought to be,—as they might be in 
some conjecturable future, heartened though he himself may be by 
his vision, his work is too often enervated by a luxurious idealism ; 
and, for those who look on, it says nothing, offering no practicable 
bridge across the old chasm between real and ideal. 

But no more can man be trusted when he is aware of nothing 
more than his own present and visible. There he is, and his 
wherewithal,— an heir of the ages, to whom no age but his own is 
real. These earnings of men throughout time, that make our 
modern man glorious,— he has them now: that is the supreme fact, 
and there are no other facts of human interest. And, Poets, if 
you cannot tell this modern man what he would like to hear about 
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himself, you would better save your voices. For he is here, and he 
is inquiring for his prophets. 

But the office of prophecy implies that there is something to be 
seen beyond the things which we see, and something to be heard 
beyond the many things we hear. It implies more than the 
present, more than the visible, more than yourself as you know 
yourself. Meanings of any sort imply spiritual being ; and spiritual 
being requires perspective. You cannot exclude things spiritual, 
and have your prophets, too. 

I believe the most holy work of Poetry, as it shall be made 
plain in the history of our planet, is this: that it shall keep alive 
and burning, throughout all changes of all times, a sense of the 
unity of Man. 

But it must keep open house and open heart. From heresy 
and schism of every sort let it deliver us, by insisting forever upon 
that likeness of the Beautiful in the heart of every man; that 
kinship of light, spark or flame, whether it smoulder, whether it 
shine,— a divine something that shall not be forbidden ; the like- 
ness of hunger and thirst in all races, in all ages; and that common 
blessedness of them that so hunger and thirst, because they shall 
be filled. Where forms of religion fail because we cannot long 
be trusted with “forms”’ of anything, Poetry must see to it that 
we are not put asunder. One consciousness shall be kept clear of 
bitterness, one belief pure of prejudice; one fearless, universal 
ministry shall gather and cherish all human offering, with joy and 
hope and compassion,—every smallest gift of their best from 
publicans and sinners. 

We need to curb this arrogance of modern grief with solemn 
remembrance of the oneness of All Grief ; to make men see how old 
is sorrow, and to comfort them for the loss of that most curious pride, 
with inexhaustible companionship. | Human grief,— through all 
changes the most familiar, well-worn, common thing, full of humility, 
No new things in that universal inn,— not really new. One may 
drink from the cup and bow! left by the guest that went before him. 
They are very many, but all old, all worn and full of humility. 
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That man is never alone in his loneliness, that these thousand 
solitudes are one, we have need of that to remember. 

The complexity of our life we speak of oftenest. But does 
complexity alter the essential proportions of experience? I do not 
believe that our pain is any more painful or our doubt more 
doubtful than doubt and pain in any time. It would rather seem 
that bare intensity of emotion is assuaged a little for the modern, 
by the great variety of mere intellectual solace, the range of new 
speculative interests. It would seem that Hamlet’s “To be or not 
to be,” by its very gain in scientific modulations, may be less 
vexing to a modern soul, with the bare stress of query, than the 
question that vexed Hamlet, or the deep question in the soul of the 
man who wrote ‘ Hamlet,’ and was so strangely moved to write that 
speech three hundred years ago. 

For the essential proportions of the spirit, I do not see how 
deep can be deeper, or high can be higher, than it was in the begin- 
ning, is now and ever shall be. And from the sorrow of C&dipus 
to the sorrow of Hamlet,— the sorrow that is on the sea so that it 
cannot be quiet, we need to remember. 

I speak ever of this sense of unity. It is surely the long- 
ing for it that leads a man to express himself at all, and the same 
longing will keep poetry alive in us. Unity with other men and 
other times is not so easily seen to-day, we face such intricate ap- 
pearances. Perhaps it never was a simple thing for men to see or 
feel. But it is all the more a quickening consciousness, all the 
more a wonderful possession, when you do perceive a unity, form, 
proportion, in spite of mass, in and throughout the multiform, the 
changeful, the miscellaneous. Rhythm itself, the incarnate being 
of poetry, involves recurrence, the return to something known, the 
principle of again-and-again, at intervals,—likeness, unity. And, 
when I speak of the peculiar glory of complex material in our own 
time, I mean, above all things, this sense of unity in the manifold ; 
this simplicity underlying all disguise and intricacy, the proportion 
in all this hugeness ;— not the complexity of modern life, but the 
sense, above that complexity, of victorious discernment. 
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We have all watched a passing procession, and given ourselves 
up to the beauty of that clear concerted movement: the ranks on 
ranks of marching men, at one with the music of the war-songs that 
we know;; clear, simple, elemental, one,— to the heart of knowledge 
and the thrilled heart of youngest ignorance,— as plain an appeal as 
anything can be, addressing ears and eyes and mind together. 
But, then, the lancers! How different at first glimpse,— how be- 
wildering and beautifully different ! 

Horses and men and guidons,— forward all. No steady tramp 
to an outright voice of music, but the rhythm of the sea. A thou- 
sand onward riders they may seem, with the thousand-fold accom- 
panying movement of the horses that they ride; but vibrations of 
sight and sound, manes and banners and lances, flutterings, ripples 
of color and fold, motions hovering, delaying, mingled, intricate, 
manifold,— ten thousand times ten thousand. What was the 
greatest beauty of that? The complexity everywhere evident to 
eyes and ears, or the simple thing beneath? What but the tri- 
umphant sense, in spite of these multiform appearances, of the one 
pervading, simple onwardness? That victory of vision, “I see: I 
hear!” 

You may waken a man’s perception of the material in his own 
hands by telling him plainly what is before him. But you cannot 
make his life significant to him, a thing of lasting beauty, by fixing 
his attention upon that alone. He must not throw away all the 
distances. He must not cut himself off from a vital relationship 
with past and future. I have spoken chiefly of the spirit of mod- 
ern confidence, the self-glorification of our age. But the dis- 
couraged modern man needs to keep his perspective, most of all. 
Our peculiar pessimism seems to be exactly the result of our 
extreme specialism. The creative mind makes minute study of a 
highly magnified small section of life, and leaves it to the uncreative 
mind, without further remark. The uncreative reader, who wants 
his problem solved, gazes at this dark presentment, darkly un- 
concluded, and assumes that the creative saw no way out, and that 
there is no way out, and that, if this be true to life, there is nothing 
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further to expect. Which is wrong? Not the creator, who ob- 
jects to being called a pessimist: he is true to his one section, so 
highly magnified as to make clear certain structural details, and 
many microbes. But his minute specialism is misconstrued by his 
readers, who take the part for the whole and a dry fact for a living 
truth. 

We used to hear very much about things that were “too 
beautiful to be true.” But of our truthful pessimists let us say 
that they deal with things Not Yet True Enough to be Beautiful. 

And why do we not rebuke also certain of our optimists? Per- 
haps because they contribute to a greater social agreeableness: 
they do bear their own burdens, whereas your creative pessimist 
gets rid of much artistic gloom, regardless of his uncreative brother’s 
peace of mind. Yet certain of our optimists tell things quite as 
much like lies. Rapt in a beautiful and courageous vision of a 
future that may be, they not only ignore but deny the actualities 
we have to deal with now; and their message is far from cheering 
to the discouraged man who sits in darkness,— gross darkness it 
may be! We need to be saved from the kind of falsetto cheerful- 
ness that refuses to behold present evil, because there is a land of 
ultimate perfection before us,— the land which is very far off. 

It is possible for all men to conceive of an ideal beauty and 
strength — some completed state of human being —as that which 
is very far off. It is simpler yet for them to look down at the 
work in their hands, without thinking at all, to say, “ But I must 
be about ¢/zs now,” always sure that Zzzs is something quite 
different. 

To bring this near and far together, to make manifest the one- 
ness of the whole mysterious fabric, is more than ever the need of 
this day. To make men lift their eyes and see both far and near, 
so that even in the presence of a Beatific Vision they shall not be 
abashed for the stuff of actuality ; so that, looking up from the near 
daily task, they shall not distrust the Vision; so they may 
cease to assume that miracle and vision are no longer. 

We do need to look back as well as forward. For the best hope 
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comes of experience; and our discouraged man may well ask why 
he should look forward. Why should he, and with what assurance? 
But let him keep his range of vision wide, to look back and forth, 
—to look back upon the great despairs of time; to see how close 
upon despair there ever came relief,— reply that would not have 
come too late, if they had not despaired too soon. And he must 
lift his eyes to the future, to that which is very far off, that he 
may be kindled to deal with to-day, with seeming failure, with 
evils and ugliness and the appalling shapelessness of circumstance, 
by his steadfast faith in to-morrow’s triumph; for it is, after all, 
faith in to-morrow’s triumph that makes the practical man. 

Above all things, a sense of the oneness of all this human 
weaving : the longing of a race that cannot live on visionary things 
for an incarnate word, a substance to its spirit, some bodily per- 
fection. Let us keep together the endless activities of men, 
weaving and weaving back and forth, to make their puzzling 
present Wherewithal into that human perfection:—the endless 
weaving with strands of soul and circumstance, rude, beautiful, 
clean and unclean, raw, untransmuted stuff, and beauty for ashes, 
— sticks and straws, cobwebs and tears, comings and goings, 
schooling, cobbling and baking, sowing and songs,— to weave at 
length that Realization that must fulfil the unresting demand of 
a common soul. The oneness of all these strivings, whenever it is 
threatened with forgetfulness, Poetry must make clear. 

And where even Poetry cannot see, because the things before us 
are too hard for eyes or mind to understand, still there must be the 
open, kept for us, the largeness and the distance and expectancy that 
alone admit the contour of large things to be revealed. There 
must be left the spacious quiet around a divine word that may be 
guessed in every silence :—‘“ What I do thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter.” 

Josephine Preston Peabody. 
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STEVENSON’S ESSAYS. 


SYAOVERS of mere literature are sometimes heard to lament 
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taken by various and wonderful types of fiction and the 
more illustrable feature article. But, while we may deplore the ab- 
sence of Lambs and Hazlitts, we may at least take account of what 
is ours; and there is one modern man who can meet these writers 
on their own ground. That man is Stevenson. His essays realize 
what the lovers of the old look for. They are lightly and skilfully 
wrought ; they have a pleasant spice of humor and of sentiment ; 
and they give the reader somewhat to think of. In a sentence, 
they are worth all attention both for their matter and their manner. 
In a case where the latter is so definitely, sometimes so obtrusively 
elegant, there is a tendency to reason according to the reverse of 
a certain dictum of Mr. Saintsbury about Jean Balzac, “that he 
had nothing to say, and therefore was extremely careful and exquis- 
ite in his manner of saying it,” and to feel that because a writer 
gives.very much regard to style his thinking should not be taken 
too seriously. But such a feeling about Stevenson is unjust, and 
we read him for what he has to say quite as much as for his 
uncommonly handsome way of saying it. 

These essays are, for the most part, to be found in the volumes 
entitled ‘ Memories and Portraits,’ ‘ Virginibus Puerisque,’ ‘ Across 
the Plains,’ ‘ Familiar Studies of Men and Books,’ ‘The Silverado 
Squatters,’ and in the volume of miscellanies called in the Edin- 
burgh edition ‘Juvenilia.. To these must be added two of the 
best books of travel which have ever appeared, ‘An Inland Voy- 
age’ and ‘Travels with a Donkey.’ There are in these volumes 
something like fourscore papers: perhaps half a dozen are charac- 
ter studies, one or two are pure exposition, and the remainder may 


be pretty well divided into three groups, criticism, travel, and 
descriptive sketches, and pieces which, broadly speaking, are 
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philosophical and moral, though not of course pretentiously so. In 
much of the work there is a certain autobiographical tendency ; 
in all there is an infusion of the author's individuality, hence a 
liveliness and humanness of treatment; hence, too, a flavor of 
egotism, but an egotism so frank and spontaneous that instead 
of offending it exhilarates and entertains. 

To this personal element is due the fact that ‘Familiar Stud- 
ies’ and other odd bits of criticism are so vivid. Stevenson wrote 
about men and books because he loved them or had felt their in- 
fluence, and not because he thought they were waiting his judg- 
ment to take their proper places in the temple of fame. Asa 
master of narrative, he is at home in the biographical side of the 
study ; and, if this makes for picturesqueness of treatment, the por- 
traits are not to be damned off-hand for that. His is no laboratory 
method which counts color-words and leaves out the man behind. 
The opinions are those of an artist who knows the value of tech- 
nique, who speaks with authority on that point and with sympathy 
on all others. It is this attempt to get at a “ fellow-feeling and 
a common ground of experience with his subject” that makes his 
criticism valuable. And, when he takes up the cudgels for his posi- 
tion on the hills of romance, we have a man pleading skilfully his 
own cause, and not a lawyer producing a cold argument for 
a client. 

This quality accounts in great part, too, for the enduring charm 
of the travel sketches. We are made his intimates, and as a com- 
panion he has much to give. A painter’s eye for the beautiful 
and the picturesque in landscape and wonderful skill in pure de- 
scription make the pictures delicate and firm; while a knowledge 
of the deeps of character and a keen perception of the dramatic 
and comic possibilities of a sityation, combined with the ability to 
write dramatically, fill the sketches with life and humor. He pos- 
sessed an uncommon appreciation of the refinements of sensation, 
—of the evanescent, the recondite in beauty. The flash of a 
jewel ; the wonderful shades of color in a smoke spiral ; a lightness 
in a woman’s figure; the hum of a distant bell,— such impressions 
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as these are caught, recorded, and caressed with the discriminating 
love of a connoisseur. In nature, he was especially fond of the 
sea,— its weirdness and its fascination, its cruelty and its beauty, 
the procession of ships upon it and blow of winds. There is 
nothing better than his descriptions of sea-places. They have a 
sort of northern breeze and a salty freshness about them; and 
there is a little fog, too. 

If he wrote well of the sea, the mellow inland of France and its 
marches found him no backward lover; and, in the two books of 
travel above referred to, the art of writing about a journey is seen 
in its perfection. First of all, the love of outdoors glows every- 
where; the sun and air have got into the pages; there is such a 
buoyancy of view, such a smiling and hardy philosophy, such a 
delicious sniff at the conventional, such a spirit of daring and 
doing! There are fetching pictures of a green and habitable land 
with many shining rivers, quiet villages, and quaint inns, or of 
forest edges, windy moors, and hills dappled with cloud shadows. 
An odd and jocund company moves upon the little scene, and in- 
cidents are related with such gusto that they become adventures. 
There is a poetry, delicacy, good taste, and vivacity here that is 
peculiarly French. No one can come away from these books with- 
out feeling that he has been in contact with a bracing personality 
and an exquisite workman. 

The lover of grace in intercourse is indebted to the author’s 
personal friendships for one of the finest things in these volumes ; 
that is, the letters with which he dedicates his books to his friends. 
He speaks of his work as the smallest of achievements, but that 
does not diminish in the slightest the tribute which he intends; 
for, though he call the offering little, it is a sign of a fellowship 
which feels much. They are tributes offered with rare jollity, 
candor, and grace. There is always the little, humorous dig at 
himself, always the friendliest smile for his friend. He is glad to 
proclaim that friendship is one of the most welcome facts in expe- 
rience ; and, in saying so, he manages to throw in a word of manly 
philosophy, to preach, if only in a sentence, the gladness and the 
worth of life. 
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The word “ preaching ”’ describes the most notable characteristic 
of these essays. He is forever falling into a sermon. Blood told; 
and, if the grandfather talked from a pulpit, the grandson sought to 
preach to a larger audience through his books. The fact is not a 
condemnation : it is rather an excellence. If a man can give pleas- 
ure and profit at the same time, he may well be attended to. Un- 
doubtedly, his technique imposes itself primarily on one’s notice ; 
but this strong ethical purpose, this somewhat didactic phase of his 
work, is of equal interest, perhaps of more vital importance, and it 
may be considered first. 


Stevenson has one foot on modern science in his attitude 
toward the universe. He conceives of man not as a being with 
the world at his feet, but as an atom in the great whole, some 
small part in the big machinery. And he has his other foot on 
the faith of his fathers, which says that there is a God who holds us 
all in the hollow of his hand, and who will work his own wise pur- 
pose and will with us here. No time is wasted (if one may so desig- 
nate the travail of some theologians) by inquiring too curiously into 
the future. It is man’s business to look mostly at the present 
life, to endeavor to get the meat from that, trusting God for the 
outcome. Nor is there any pretence that the day’s work is easy or 
that right living is a pastime. He is the first to say that it is diffi- 
cult. Virtue and effort are not always triumphant, and a sentimen- 
talism which calls them so should not be tolerated. Heknows how 
poor a thing, and how full of sham, the finest virtue of man is. 
None the less, he is definite in urging men to strive after good, not 
with hope of reward, but because that is the only brave way to 
live. 

Much of the philosophy of these essays is undoubtedly the phi- 
losophy of youth, and it is flaunted with some defiance. Ever a lad 
to kick against the pricks, Stevenson felt that the young man ought 
to have his case stated; and it is his proposition that age is no 
righter in its point of view than youth. The old profess to be full 
of wisdom because they can see the folly of certain acts of their 
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nonage ; but they have not learned the only thing that can be 
called wisdom for them, which is to avoid the mistakes of age. 
Stevenson is too wise to fall into the error he is girding at, and to 
dogmatize from a view-point. He is aware, none better, that there 
are two sides to a question; and, if he takes one, there is ever a 
twinkle in his eye to show that he appreciates the other. Youth 
find its opinions apologized for, if not applauded. In no instance 
is the essayist so sternly youthful as when he tilts at the conven- 
tional, and in no instance is he more stimulating. The common- 
place and the timid come in for his scorn. To wear a coat, profess 
a taste in art or letters, or have a code of morals that merely apes 
the fashion of the day, is to set up for a puppet, and not do business as 
aman. A morality which savors of affectation is not forhim. He 
would have every man strike out for himself, do his own thinking. 
Young men may well rejoice in such a leader; and, if old men 
smile at the ardor, it is not inconceivable that the smile is some- 
times tinged with a regret. 

If such an attitude is a characteristic of one period and, to a 
certain extent, of all periods,— for I believe he kept pretty young, 
— there is also plenty of that sadness which is the concomitant of 
youth, of the young man looking forward to a future that is uncer- 
tain. And there is the sadness, too, of the older man who has 
tasted despair. Many are the references to the transitoriness of 
life, and there is much talk about inevitable failure. Did we not 
know the circumstances, there might be some justification for call- 
ing this a sort of sentimental trick, a none-so-sweet-as-melancholy 
pose which writers, especially young writers, are like to fall into. 
But as we know him to have been a man hanging on the edge of 
sickness, and, what is about as harrowing, an author seeking recog- 
nition, we begin to understand it. And we are all the more sur- 
prised, touched, and encouraged by the main current of cheerfulness 
and enthusiasm. 

For, despite the stress that is at all times laid on the difficulty 
of living, and the fact that life is a battle which we cannot hope to 
win, the dominant note is, To fight with courage, to be of “a smil- 
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ing and heroic temper.” In much of the early work we feel that 
this attitude was a song in the days of darkness to keep up his 
own spirits; but in the later essays it has a surer ring, and comes 
from a man who has experienced, and who has found that, after all, 
the show is well worth the price of admission, even though, when 
looked forward to, the price seemed high. 

What makes the fight and courage worth while is that every 
life contains some poetry. All men are “ lantern-bearers.” Each 
has some flower which blossoms for himself alone, whose perfume 
reaches only his nostrils, a thing which is for him reality, and whose 
sweets it is his task to transmute into honey. It is a fine thing 
to have been able to see this: to tell it as it is told in the essay is 
far finer. 

“ Courage and intelligence are the two qualities best worth a 
man’s cultivation,” and this “smiling and heroic temper” is not 
merely a thing to be hoped for. It is our duty to be happy. And 
this cannot be too strenuously dwelt on. Happiness has been 
held up as a special gift of the gods, as a reward of virtue, as a 
thing to be bought with money or much toil. And here is an 
inspiring voice which says that to be happy is nothing more than 
the plain duty of every plain man. Could there be any braver or 
more cheerful or more sensible note? These are, indeed, the 
“heady drums of literature.” 

Now this bracing view comes partly because Stevenson was 
much in the open air; and he recommends that same to us as a 
tonic. He would take us back to the old fresh view of life; he 
asks us to go a-gypsying, to loaf and invite the soul, because 
by that means we get some of the clarifying quality of fresh air 
into our make-up. That is a long step toward a right happiness. 

This question of idling touches upon one of the dangers of 
reading men who, like Stevenson, are in revolt against the vulgar 
attitude toward life. The innocent find here an excuse for shirk- 
ing responsibility and effort. They do not see that these men are 
often the hardest workers and the most in earnest; that it is not 
for a silly idleness they are pleading, but against a pig-eyed 
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drudgery which kills the soul; in favor of the largest kind of 
activity and for that eye-opening education which comes of seeing 
things close and thinking them over. If there is anything that 
Stevenson does preach against, it is the shirk. With this one is 
bracketed the trembling person who lets the fear of failure keep 
him from adventuring upon life. Effort in some direction is the 
chief thing, and it is no paradox to say that the man who wrote 
‘An Apology for Idlers’ is really a champion of industry. 

He advocates work for two reasons. Work, like virtue, is its 
own reward. ‘To travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, 
and the true success is to labor.” Each man with his own little 
ideal in front of him pegging doggedly away, that is one thing. 
But that, though an excellent sentiment and one calculated to com- 
fort the unsuccessful artist, is not enough. Not only must one 
work for his own good: he must see to it that he does something 
for the profit of the world. In short, he must pay for his living. 
«Every man must serve, rich and poor. The wage of the rich is 
already in his hand, but he is none the less in duty bound to see 
that he gives the world right payment.’””’ A man may pay his scot 
in many ways, may even do so by being happy,— ‘“ How many 
are precious to their friends for no more than a sweet and joyous 
temper!”’ (see what a money value he sets upon this cheerful- 
ness),— and to serve the world spiritually is good payment. But 
let no man be too confident of his ability in that direction, nor 
think that, because his work as an artist pleases him, it is what the 
world wants. ‘ Of all sacrifices to public opinion,” Stevenson says, 
“none can be more easily pardoned than that by which a man, 
already spiritually useful to the world, should restrict the field of 
his chief usefulness to perform services more apparent and possess 
a livelihood that neither stupidity nor malice could call in question.”’ 
That is saying a good deal. The man who said it cannot be 
charged with trying to shirk his business by hiding behind the 
“artistic temperament.” 

For the worker in every field, then, whether he paint dreams 
upon canvas or break clods with a hoe, Stevenson has a good word. 
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Indeed, “the man with the hoe” comes oftener to the fore than 
the man of the canvas. There is no prating about fine ladies and 
gentlemen, but there is a great deal about the common, human 
man. Stevenson chummed with a Scots shepherd; he made 
friends with the Plymouth brother, with the mountebank, the 
bargee, and the peasant ; and one of the healthiest points about 
reading these books is that he presents us to so many of the rank 
and file, and makes us feel that we have been benefited by the 
introduction. He manages to get a lesson for himself out of all 
the people he meets; and, though these characterizations are run- 
ning over with humor, his smile is without malice and without 
cynicism. 

To be much in the society of children has something of the 
same stimulating effect as intercourse with the proletarian. It isa 
merit that in these books we have some delightful pictures of 
children. I think of him as the Monvel in literature: his are 
quaint creatures, but lively and lovable. 

This wide sympathy and clear-sightedness, this recognition of 
evil with a belief in good, and this brave and cheerful view which 
makes him so sound a critic of life make him fascinating and help- 
ful when he turns to literature. Two antithetical qualities seem to 
be at the basis of his choice of subject. The studies are either of 
men who were distinguished by a definitely brave point of view and 
some strenuous endeavor or who had an eye for the pageantry of 
the world, a delight in sensation and some skill in expression. It 
is a matter of moment and not without praise that Stevenson, who 
makes such a set for style in his own work, never allows the absence 
of it to obscure for him the deeper merits of a poet; and, though 
Whitman is not praised as an artist, Whitman’s poetry is cele- 
brated because the writer was a man. On the other hand, it is the 
artist in Villon which attracts, in spite of the fact that that poet had 
little to brag of in the way of manliness. Stevenson is plainly in 
love with the versatile and sentimental Mr. Pepys, and this for his 
wide, honest curiosity and sincere boyish enjoyment of earthly 
things, as well as for the artless art of the diary. One must feel, 
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too, that the picturesque quality in the lives of some of his subjects 
had much to do with his liking; but it is again a matter for praise 
that the presence of the picturesque or a facility with words never 
blinds him to vagaries or palpable faults. The point is that, what- 
ever the subject, the reader sees behind these studies the moralist 
as well as the critic of art; but in the tendency to treat geniuses 
as men there is nothing of the judge. 

If he abstains from pronouncing severely on the aims and the 
moral responsibility of dead authors, it would be out of his char- 
acter as a preacher if he did not make his voice roundly heard on a 
more living matter; and there is here no dubiety about the duties 
of a writer in the present. Where is there to be found a higher 
view of authorship than in his essay ‘On Morality in the Profes- 
sion of Letters’? He would have the man work, not for hire, but 
for love. “To treat all subjects in the highest, the most honorable, 
and the pluckiest spirit, consistent with the fact, is the first duty 
of a writer.’ And, again, “ Let us teach people, as much as we can, 
to enjoy, and they will learn for themselves to sympathize ; but let 
us see to it, above all, that we give these lessons in a brave, viva- 
cious note, and build up the man in courage while we demolish its 
substitute, indifference.”’ There, ina nutshell, is his attitude toward 
life and literature. 


There is another side to the question. As helpful words as 
ever Stevenson penned have been droned in the ears of many a 
sleepy congregation; but the good men who uttered them are not 
made the subjects of magazine articles, and perhaps the congrega- 
tions did not even wake up. Fine sentiments have seldom made a 
man immortal. They must be artfully presented as well. And 
now, that we have seen the healthfulness of Stevenson’s morality, 
we must consider the pattern of his speech. 

His style has not one merit, but many. He says that he imi- 
tated many writers; and we can detect here a trace of Hazlitt, 
there a fashion of Thoreau, and in another place a feeling of Sir 
Thomas Browne. But he is neither one nor all. His style has 
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something more. It has leaves from many rose-trees; but it is 
sprinkled with a spice of his own, so that, in the end, it is a sort 
of pot-pourri, delicate, pungent, and quaint-flavored. 

There are occasions when he writes so well that the reader 
comes near to forgetting what he is reading about, being so taken 
up with the deliciousness of phrase, which is like a morsel sweet 
in the mouth. It is a style which, when carried to its extreme, is 
especially fitted for “ writing about broomsticks,’”’ because that sub- 
ject is not likely to be so engrossing as to interfere with our 
enjoyment of the mere sound of words. But he rarely carries it 
to the extreme. To take a figure which he has used in another 
connection, this style marks him as “a sort of fine lady” among 
writers,— delicately got up, the utmost thought and care bestowed 
upon every little nicety of carriage and costume, and a great striv- 
ing to bring all things so in harmony that artificiality shall seem 
like Nature herself. It is no secret that steels have somewhat 
to do with the figure of the lady, that the engaging whiteness of 
her skin owes something to the powder puff; but she is not ad- 
mired a whit the less for that. So in Stevenson the artificial 
never offends: rather it is so delightful that one would not have 
it changed ; and the claim that his writing is over-fine, that he uses 
the rouge of rhetoric as well as the ceruse, is absurd. He knows 
how far he can go; and, like our fine lady, he usually steers him- 
self safe. One curious thing is that there is something in his 
style which holds itself out as being particularly imitable. This 
quality leads persons who come fresh from reading him into a sort 
of lame imitation, very often, I am sure, unconscious, and, no 
doubt, all the worse for that. 

Perhaps one appreciates this splendid tool of his better, if one 
has a little look at his method, and the standard which he set up 
for himself in the paper ‘On some Technical Elements of Style 
in Literature,’ which is a clear and precise exposition of his views. 
I quote roughly. “Now the first merit which attracts in the pages 
of a good writer is the apt choice and contrast of the words em- 
ployed” ; and the next consideration is “‘ the web, or pattern ; a web 
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at once sensuous and logical, an elegant and pregnant texture: that 
is style, that is the foundation of the art of literature.” He dis- 
cusses at some length the making of this web and the parts of it, 
and sums up as follows: “We have, peculiar to the prose writer, 
the task of keeping his phrases large, rhythmical, and pleasing to 
the ear, without ever allowing them to fall into the strictly metrical, 
... the task of artfully combining elements of language into 
phrases that shall be musical to the mouth; the task of weaving 
his argument into a texture of committed phrases and of rounded 
periods ; and again the task of choosing apt, explicit, and commu- 
nicative words,” 

Words, then, are really the beginning ; and how more than ordi- 
narily clever is Stevenson in the choice of these! Take, for ex- 
ample, some words used to describe a small stream of water, 
“runnel”’ and “tricklet”’ ; take again such words as we find in “a 
flaw of fair weather,” “a dlink of fine weather,” “a d77ft of rain,” 
“the leaves prattled,” “the poplars chattering.” Each of these 
has its effect, not only because it is admirably descriptive in itself, 
but because of its unusual and fresh use in its connection. In the 
“flaw of fair weather” you get contrast as well. He has a phrase, 
‘‘ All Knowledge is to be had in a goody” (meaning a sweet), at 
once a delicious image and a keen satire. 

Now to look for a moment at phrase-making, which he bases 
upon the “ melody of letters.’’ “The beauty of the contents of a 
phrase, or a sentence, depends implicitly upon alliteration and upon 
assonance. The vowel demands to be repeated: the consonant 
demands to be repeated, and both cry aloud to be perpetually 
varied. You may follow the adventures of a letter through any 
passage that has particularly pleased you; find it, perhaps, denied 
awhile, to tantalize the ear; find it fired again at you in a whole 
broadside ; or find it pass into congenerous sounds, one liquid or 
labial melting away into another.’”’ It would not be difficult to pur- 
sue a few letters in these very sentences, but a passage which I 
had already selected is half a paragraph from ‘Walking Tours’ ; 
and I choose it, not only because it illustrates the melody within 
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the phrase, but the rhythm of phrases as well. “His heart rises 
against inose who drink their curacoa in liqueur-glasses when he 
himself can swill it ina brown john. He will not believe that the 
flavor is more delicate in the smaller dose. He will not believe 
that to walk this unconscionable distance is merely to stupefy and 
brutalize himself, and come to his inn at night with a sort of frost 
on his five wits, and a starless night of darkness in his spirit.” The 
last two phrases serve to show what is meant. Notice how the s 
and ¢ sounds run through both, and how the lisp and tick make 
a very notable effect, and what keen pleasure the f, v, w, in the 
first phrase give to the lips. Again notice how the vowels in 
“sort” and “frost ” contrast with the z’s in “five wits,” and how 
the a in “starless”” and “ darkness” contrasts similarly with the z’s 
in “spirit.” This is indeed wonderful phrase-making, but more 
wonderful still is that in no case is sense sacrificed. To arrange 
letters so that they shall roll sweetly from the tongue is worth while, 
but to say what you want to say is the first consideration. Here 
he has described with the greatest subtlety the feeling of a man 
at the end of a long day’s tramp. 

Now say these sentences over rapidly, with a bit of a mumble, so 
as to lose the value of the letters, and mark the rhythm and nice 
(but not too nice) balance of the phrases as a whole. 

In all this endeavor for effect it is only rarely that one comes 
upon such palpable drops as “the bubbling back-water of the 
quadrangle” or “I dearly desired.” And expressions like “ knock- 
ing another luminous hole in the dusk,” which would knock holes 
in any style, are so rare that they only give point to their absence. 

As to the larger pattern of the style, we have only to analyze 
one of the essays to see how each sentence plays its part in the 
paragraph, how the paragraphs are dovetailed together, and how 
all hang upon one nail. 

There are other excellences, which do not fall definitely under 
the foregoing heads. There is at times a use of detail, after the 
manner of De Foe, which fairly makes one chuckle. The para- 
graph in ‘Travels with a Donkey’ descriptive of his sleeping 
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apparatus owes its distinction to this. ‘I proposed,” he winds up, 
“to make myself a little tent or tentlet with my water-proof coat, 
three stones, and a bent branch.” Just “three stones,” mind you ; 
and the branch must be bent. That word serves a double pur- 
pose: it is not only admirably specific, but it is proper in sound. 
“ Big’ would have satisfied alliteration, but without the ¢ the phrase 
would not have been in key with tentlet. 

The figures are not of the stock sort, and, as I mentioned in 
the paragraph on words, very often cut two ways and are always 
fresh. Especially is the antithesis daring, full of satire and irony. 
He contrasts “ Lyonnese costermongers’’ with “presumptuous He- 
brew prophets.” A brutal rejection from an inn door will change 
a man’s views about society as much as “a course of lectures.’’ 
There are many unusual locutions: a frequent use of “much” as 
a modifier,— “much alone”; “near” for “nearly”; the use of 
“upon ’”’ instead of “on”; “mighty” as an intensitive,— “ though 
we are mighty fine fellows nowadays.” These suggest borrowings 
from the old writers, and give his style quaintness. He achieves 
freedom and flippancy on occasion by the use of an expression such 
as “in God’s name”’ or “I had the devil’s own time.” If such 
an one startles or runs near to the irreverent, it must be confessed 
that the average reader accepts it with underlying satisfaction, just 
as an audience of play-goers undoubtedly delights in an occasional 
stage “damn.” 

Stevenson sometimes makes use of stock phrases, but he 
changes them so as to give them new force,— “ by little and little” 
instead of the familiar “little by little.” 

As already suggested, his humor is what guides him most in his 
choice of words and in the making of his figures. It is the all- 
pervading quality, present in his most serious pages, playing in 
delicate coruscations about his argument, and serving always to 
illuminate it. How by a hint does he let one into the spirit of the 
paragraph when he speaks of “ boys and their swds¢diary parents,” 
and how a little touch of commonplace description puts the edge on 
a fine satire, as “ordinary married people with umbrellas.” A 
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twist of the wording, when he refers to “George Sand’s version 
of As you Like It (and I think I can promise you will like it but 
little)” makes a parenthesis worth while. And here follows an ex- 
pression which shows the state of the man’s mind better than a 
long psychological analysis. As he stood on a river’s bank shiver- 
ing in the discomfort of wet garments, “ A vivacious old man, zom 
I take to have been the devil, drew near and questioned me about 
our journey” ; and another fine bit,— “I found myself laying down 
the Scot’s Law of Illegitimacy, of which, I am glad to say, I know 
nothing.” These are the height of impudence and the pepper of 
style. The best is that the laugh is always turned on himself. To 
call an old man the devil is, on the face, bad; but what it really 
does is to make more laughable the plight and feelings of the youth 
who should be led into such an expression by the innocent curiosity 
of a harmless old gentleman. 

And this thing of humor points to the uselessness of trying to 
explain a style fully by looking at its mechanism. It is playing 
round the edges. No rules will wholly make a writer. There 
must be a hot brain behind, which knows what to put in and what 
to leave out of the pattern. 

Stevenson was much like the beggar he tells about. He hada 
fondness for mere sound of words as apart from their meaning. 
This led him to experiment in phrase-making ; and, though he may 
have sometimes formed more rolling sentences than the content re- 
quired, it gave him a skill in the use of words that has seldom been 
equalled. He was also like his knife-grinder, “a lover and a forger 
of experience.” He had a wide sympathy, and some pretty definite 
and brave opinions about life. In none of his work does he com- 
bine these qualities more delightfully and effectively than in those 
volumes which contain his prose essays. 

Frederick M. Smith. 
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ECHOES AND GROWTH IN RUDYARD KIPLING. 
CONTEMPORARY WRITERS SERIES, IV. 


Any attempt at the present time to fix Mr. Kipling’s rank as a 
poet is foredoomed to failure. For one thing, he is too close to 
us. To judge the work of a poet whose book appeared but 
yesterday is like trying to judge the figure of a carpet with one’s 
nose pressed to the floor. A certain remoteness is necessary to 
gain a true perspective. And even supposing that one could 
arrive at a perfectly true estimate of his powers, and fix his place 
in the poetic firmament, next year might bring a new volume 
which would overturn all our conclusions. For it must not be 
forgotten that Mr. Kipling is a living poet. He himself keeps us 
from forgetting that. 

If, however, it is too early yet for any final estimate of his 
poetic achievement, it may be possible to examine what he has 
done in the light of a promise of the future. It is now fifteen 
years since his first book of verse was published. In that time 
three volumes have appeared,—a mass of work sufficient to give at 
least an idea of the scope and nature of his poetic powers. 

‘Departmental Ditties,’ the first book of verse which Mr. 
Kipling has thought worth reprinting, was published at Lahore in 
1886. It is such a book as one would expect from a clever youth 
of nineteen, with a talent for rhyming, a keen sense of humor, and 
a gift of shrewd observation. One of the first things that is 
noticed in reading it is a sense of echoes. The strains of other 
men’s music haunt you like half-remembered tunes, teasing you 
until you identify them. In ‘The Masque of Plenty,’ for example, 
the chorus runs : — 

“ Before the beginning of years 
There came to the rule of the State 
Men with a pair of shears, 

Men with an Estimate.” 


There is something familiar about that. In a moment you 
recall the chorus in Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta in Calydon’ : — 
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“ Before the beginning of years 
There came to the making of man 
Time, with a gift of tears, 

Grief, with a glass that ran.” 


Then the humorous lines called ‘The Betrothed,’ beginning,— 


“Open the old cigar-box, get me a Cuba stout, 
For things are running crossways, and Maggie and I are out.” 


What is this but Will Carleton, falling out with Maggie this 
time instead of Betsey? The poem entitled ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities ’’ borrows its peculiar and effective stanza from Browning’s 
‘Love among the Ruins.’ ‘The Fall of Jock Gillespie’ is an 
imitation of the style and metre of the Scottish ballads. ‘One 
Viceroy resigns’ is pure Browning, a dramatic monologue, with 
the eccentricities of style that mark Browning at his worst. Mr. 
Kipling even dares to parody Poe’s ‘ Raven.’ 

The poem called ‘ As the Bell clinks’ has the Poe stanza, even 
to the repetend. There is also a resemblance in theme. In both 
poems a lover asks about his mistress, and is answered from an 
unexpected source. The lines ‘In Spring Time,’ the cry of the 
English exile, are identical in theme with Browning’s “Oh, to be 
in England Now that April's there!’’ The verses called ‘ Certain 
Maxims of Hafiz’ and ‘The Rupaiyat of Omar Kal’vin’ bear in 
their titles the acknowledgment of their originals. In the ‘ Ballade 
of Jakko Hill’ and ‘L’Envoi’ the poet is experimenting with 
French verse-forms. It is the boy with a new instrument, practising 
tunes caught up here and there. ‘Departmental Ditties’ I have 
called Kipling’s first book of verse; but in 1884 he had published, 
in conjunction with his sister, a volume called ‘ Echoes,’ made up 
of parodies on poets of the day. ‘ Departmental Ditties’ is, 
metrically considered, a book of echoes. 

What are the themes of this first book? The chief one is the 
Indian Civil Service, with its scheming for promotion, and the part 
pretty women play in it. Then there are satires on the govern- 
ment itself,—its plans for retrenchment, its whitewashing commis- 
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sions. There is a little group of love-poems, written with the light 
touch of youth, and a few poems dealing with native life in India. 
As the work of a young man, the book is perhaps notable for the 
absence of romantic love as a motive. ‘The Lovers’ Litany’ 
seems to promise well, but turns out to be rank heresy, affirming 
the faithlessness of lovers’ vows. ‘The Betrothed’ leaves us with 
the lame and impotent conclusion that, after all, love is hardly to 
be weighed against the pleasures of a cigar. The prevailing mood 
of the poems in general is that of the jester,— half-humorous, half- 
satirical. Yet in two poems, at least, a deeper note is struck. 
‘The Song of the Women’ is marked by intense pathos. The 
diction is simple, yet strong, with something of the grandeur of 
Biblical prose. The metre of the poem is unusual and effective, 
the lines having a peculiar swaying movement. The other poem 
of especial note is ‘The Galley-slave. Its theme is the joy of 
strenuous achievement. To live, to work, to fight, always with 
muscles at the tensest ; to feel the fierce thrill of mighty effort,-— 
gives a zest even to the life of a galley-slave. The strength and 
directness of the language, the great swinging lines, the graphic 
condensation of narrative, make this poem quite the most notable 
in the collection. 

It is worth remarking that, notwithstanding the light or humor- 
ous tone of nearly all this work, there is frequently a lesson behind 
it. ‘Certain Maxims of Hafiz’ gives counsel with all the wisdom 
of youth. ‘The Man who could write’ has its moral explicitly 
set forth in the introductory stanza: it is as obviously didactic as 
a Sunday-school book. The young writer has yet to learn to do 
without sign-boards. 

One can imagine, then, the critic in India —if there are critics 
in India —as magisterially summing up the characteristics of this 
first volume, and dismissing it as the work of a clever young verse- 
writer, not a new poet. And yet he marks one or two poems that 
he intends to read again. 

It is six years later that Mr. Kipling again tempts fate by pub- 
lishing a volume of poetry. This was the ‘ Ballads and Barrack- 
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Room Ballads’ which appeared in London in 1892. In this one 
notes, first of all, a touch that is more individual, original. No 
more parodies here: the é¢¢udes are over. In the opening poem, 
‘The Ballad of East and West,’ is heard the full, strong note of a 
new singer. He has become a master of words meanwhile. 


“« The Colonel’s son has taken a horse, and a raw rough dun was he, 
With the mouth of a bell and the heart of Hell, and the head of the 
gallows-tree.” - 


With the exception of ‘The Galley-slave,’ there is no such dynamic 
phrasing as that in the earlier book. He has learned, too, the art 
of suggestion : — 


“Tf I had raised my bridle-hand, as I have held it low, 
The little jackals that flee so fast were feasting all in a row.”’ 


He has a painter’s eye for color. ‘The Light that Failed,’ pub- 
lished the year before, had shown that. Here, in‘The Last 
Suttee,’ the king is borne to the place of his fathers, 


“Where the tombs of the Sun-born stand, 
Where the grey apes swing, and the peacocks preen 
On fretted pillar and jewelled screen.” 


And, when he looks at a scene, he takes in every detail of it. 
The opening stanzas of ‘ The King’s Jest’ are a series of pictures 
executed with the realism and fidelity of a Dutch artist. 

Most delightful of all, our poet has learned to make words sing. 
He is the master of a music varied from the full-throated rolling 
‘ Ballad of the Bolivar’ to the soft gliding vowels of ‘ Kabul River’ 
or the golden melody of ‘ Mandalay.’ 

But perhaps as significant as anything else is the individual 
note which is heard in nearly all the poems in this volume. One 
hesitates to apply the much-abused word “ original”; yet who can 
read ‘Danny Deever,’ ‘Tomlinson, or ‘The Conundrum of the 
Workshops,’ without feeling that he hears a new voice in English 
poetry? A new voice and a new force, one is tempted to add ; for, 
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in reading Mr. Kipling’s poetry, one is always conscious of the 
strong personality back of the work, the man behind the poem. 
This may be regarded either as a virtue or as a fault ; but it is cer- 
tainly a marked characteristic of the poet’s work, and does much 
toward giving his poems their individuality. 

The themes of this new volume are in marked contrast to those 
of the old. No more ditties of departments, no airy love-songs. 
In place of the civilian bending over his inky reports or flirting in 
the Hills, we have Tommy Atkins, the big, brave, rough-mouthed, 
true-hearted British soldier. It is the life of the soldier in barracks 
and field, his calm heroism in the face of danger, his reckless sprees 
when off duty. ‘Soldiers Three ’ had appeared a few years before : 
this book is ‘Soldiers Three’ in verse. And Tommy Atkins’s 
brother in the navy is given his share of praise in the ‘ Ballad of 
the Clampherdown.’ This ballad is noteworthy as representing 
what Kipling finds most admirable in the English spirit,— the grit 
that never gives in, that finds a fierce joy even in the death-struggle. 
The same note is struck in ‘The Bolivar,’ that glee-song of men 
who go out recklessly against the most desperate odds; it is in 
‘The English Flag,’ a song in praise of the men who have dared 
and suffered everything to carry the English flag to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. Close to these poems of the English spirit are 
two others, ‘The Lost Legion’ and ‘ L’Envoi,’ which celebrate the 
Wanderlust, the spirit of adventure which drives men forth to seek 
new fields, and again new fields. 

There is another little group of poems which teach Mr. Kip- 
ling’s gospel,— the gospel of work and courage. Do and Dare,— 
this is his command. For the man who dares nothing and does 
nothing there is no place in heaven or hell. Better to do wrong 
than to do nothing is the lesson of ‘ Tomlinson,’-—a perilous doc- 
trine, yet identical with that of ‘The Statue and the Bust.’ As 
long as the world lasts, he says in ‘An Imperial Rescript,’ the 
universal law is the law of work. 

Two new themes in the ‘ Ballads’ are literature and the super- 
natural. The poems on literature may be taken as the expression 
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of Mr. Kipling’s literary beliefs. The moral of ‘The Conundrum 
of the Workshops’ is that the critic always steps in to mar the joy 
of the artist. ‘In the Neolithic Age’ shows the futility of all dis- 
putes about theories of art : — 


“ There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And — every — single — one — of — them — is —right.” 


In the ballad abruptly named ‘Tomlinson ’ the poet enters the 
realm of the supernatural, and handles his theme with an audacity 
that leaves us gasping. His grasp is as sure and his pictures as 
realistic as though he were describing a scene in barracks. As 
we read, we shiver in the wind that blows between the worlds, and 
shrink from the stars which burn white in the heat of hell. For 
boldness of conception, vividness of description, and imaginative 
power this poem takes high rank. 

In marked contrast to this is a little group of poems which 
in theme and treatment are quite conventional. ‘The Dove 
of Dacca’ and ‘An Answer’ are examples of Kipling’s mild- 
mannered muse. In diction, in metre, in theme, and in sentiment 
they are in strange contrast to their companions. It is as if a leaf 
from Sir Edwin Arnold had slipped in by mistake. 

Comparing the mood of ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads’ with that of 
the earlier book, it is at once felt to be more serious. There are 
humorous touches in many poems, but in none is gayety the domi- 
nant note. Wit there is, but chiefly in the form of satire, some- 
times savage in its intensity, as in ‘Cleared.’ The didactic spirit is 
still strong. The lessons are more artistically conveyed, but none 
the less strongly impressed. The British public is plainly told that 
it does not treat Tommy Atkins decently in time of peace, nor 
give him his dues when he leaves the service. It is worth noting 
that, in several poems, Mr. Kipling enforces his lesson by the use 
of allegory, showing an advance over his earlier method. This 
second volume placed Mr. Kipling far higher than the first. It 
showed a fuller mastery of his craft, a wider range, and a deeper 
feeling. It certainly entitled him to a place among “ Various Dis- 
tinctive Poets” of the era. 
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Four years later, in 1896, appeared ‘The Seven Seas.’ The 
title of the new volume indicates its scope. The poet is no longer 
the singer of Anglo-Indian life, civil or military: he is now the 
‘“‘Jaureate of imperial England.’’ The phrase is Mr. Howells’s, and 
is admirably descriptive of the new place the poet has come to 
occupy. The opening poem, ‘A Song of the English,’ tells of 
the English lighthouses that guard English ships in the seven seas 
of the world; of the English dead in every land, who have bought 
with their blood the dominion of the seas; of the cables which 
bind together the distant parts of this English empire, and of the 
yet stronger ties of loyalty and kinship which make them one. 
The world-wide extent of the British empire, and the spirit that 
binds its scattered parts into one mighty whole,— such is the lofty 
theme of this opening poem. 

In ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads,’ Mr. Kipling appeared as the poet 
of the soldier: in this book he is the poet of the sea. The ‘ De- 
partmental Ditties’ was purely an inland book. In the ‘Ballads’ 
there are a few poems of the sea; but in this latest volume we go 
forth upon the great deep as those who make it their dwelling- 
place. We see the first voyagers worshipped as gods; we feel the 
pathos of the derelict, turning her sightless eyes to every point in 
mute appeal and terror; we realize the strange charm of the sea, 
that makes men ever go out to it ; and, reading ‘The Last Chan- 
tey,’ we feel that the sea should endure forever. 

Another new theme in this book is romance,— not the romance 
of the moonlit past, but the romance of modern life. ‘McAndrew’s 
Hymn’ shows us poetry, romance, and even theology incarnate in 
a steam-engine. The achievements of modern invention are cele- 
brated as ‘The Miracles.’ In ‘The King’ we are told that ro- 
mance never dies, though each generation is blind to the romance of 
its own day. It is significant, this new attitude of the poet,— his 
awakening to the mystery of common things: he is on the way to 
what Channing called the great discovery,— to see the spiritual in 
common life. This feeling finds its culmination in ‘The True 
Romance,’ which admonishes us that man’s noblest acts and his 
highest ideals are inspired by the spirit of romance. 
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In other poems in this volume the poet returns to the themes 
of the ‘ Ballads.’ There are a number of poems on army life; and 
the Wanderlust spirit finds expression again in ‘For to Admire’ 
and the ‘Sestina of the Tramp-royal.’ The poems on literature 
show the tendency to allegory still strong. ‘The Last Rhyme of 
True Thomas’ tells how the harper plays once, and makes the sun 
seem dark in heaven ; plays again, and the king sees his knights in 
battle array ; plays again, and the king’s lost youth comes back to 
him. The king then offers to make him a knight, when the harper 
replies in scorn,— 


‘*‘T ha’ harpit ye up to the Throne o’ God, 
I ha’ harpit your secret soul in three; 
I ha’ harpit ye down to the Hinges o’ Hell, 
And — ye — would — make — a Knight o’ me!” 


In this it is hard to avoid seeing a reference to the recent pother 
about the laureateship. ‘The Three-decker’ is another plea for 
romance, this time in fiction. The old-fashioned romance, he says, 
was the one that gave people pleasure, after all. It is noteworthy 
that Mr. Kipling is still the teacher. ‘The Story of Ung,’ another 
of the poems of literature, is perhaps the most personal utterance 
in the book. The author had been criticised for going beyond the 
range of his experience for his stories. In this poem he says, in 
effect, I have a right to describe what I please. If you were not 
blind, you would see that this is so. But, after all, it’s as well you 
can’t see; for, if all were authors, who would buy our books ? 

A long poem, ‘ The Mary Gloster,’ affords an interesting illus- 
tration of the poet’s mastery of method. At first sight there is 
little resemblance between this poem and Browning’s ‘The Bishop 
orders his Tomb,’ yet the parallel is very close. Both poems are 
dramatic monologues; in both a dying man, successful as this 
world goes, gives his son directions for his burial; both show the 
ruling passion strong even in death; in both the speaker is made 
to reveal his own character, and, incidentally, that of his son or 
sons ; in both there are glimpses into dark places in the speaker’s 
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past life, yet no concern is felt as to the hereafter. The style, of 
course, is not at all that of Browning; but the theme and treatment 
are identical. To compare ‘The Mary Gloster’ with ‘ One Viceroy 
Resigns’ is to see how far Mr. Kipling has advanced. The earlier 
poem is a mere parody: the later is the work of a man who has 
mastered the method of the dramatic monologue, and uses it for 
his own ends. The poem is significant, too, as showing that the 
influence of Browning is still strong upon the younger poet. It 
was not by chance that, in ‘Stalky & Co.,’ Beetle, the literary 
member of the trio, was an ardent admirer of Browning. 

In other ways ‘The Seven Seas’ shows an advance over the 
earlier books. Its individuality is more marked. Every poem 
bears Rudyard Kipling written broadly across it. The mild- 
mannered muse does not once appear, and she is not missed. 
There are occasional echoes of other poets: the resemblance 
between ‘An American’ and Emerson’s ‘ Brahma’ is too close to 
be accidental; yet ‘An American’ is distinctly Kipling, and not 
Emerson. In metre this volume shows a wider range than the 
earlier book. The variety of metrical forms is noteworthy. In the 
forty-four poems there are forty-seven different stanza forms, 
varying from the simple ballad-stanza to the highly complicated 
sestina. One form of metre in particular is almost new to English 
verse. It is used in ‘The Last Chantey’ : — 


‘* Thus said the Lord in the Vault above the Cherubim, 
Calling to the angels and the souls in their degree : 
‘Lo! Earth has passed away 
On the smoke of Judgment Day. 
That Our word may be established shall We gather up the sea?’” 


The prevailing foot in this stanza is a foot of four syllables, the 
accent falling on the first. Now it is easy to call this peon primus, 
and point out that it is familiar in classic verse: the fact remains 
that until its use here it was almost, if not quite, unknown to 
English verse. And it is a metre worth reviving. The large pro- 
portion of unaccented syllables gives the line a long rolling movement 
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that is highly effective. In structure it suggests Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, with its license as to the number of unaccented syllables. 

Since the publication of ‘The Seven Seas,’ a number of Mr. 
Kipling’s poems have appeared in magazines and elsewhere. It is 
interesting to note that many of them deal with international 
politics of to-day. ‘The Truce of the Bear,’ a notable piece of 
allegory, expressed Mr. Kipling’s opinion of the Czar’s peace pro- 
posal. ‘The White Man’s Burden’ dealt with the problem of the 
Philippines. ‘The King’ was a vigorous protest against the 
Boer oligarchy in the Transvaal. In such poems as these the 
poet maintains his place as the laureate of imperial England. 

Taken together, then, the poetry written by Mr. Kipling in 
the past fifteen years shows that with the successive volumes the 
poet’s range of subjects has grown wider, his music has gained 
in variety and strength and sweetness, he has developed a distinc- 
tive style, his mood has become more serious. But has he yet 
attained that high seriousness we have been taught to demand in 
a great poet? And his range, wide as it is, yet does it not omit 
much? The “purple light of love” seldom glows upon his pages ; 
to Nature, except in her fiercer aspects, he is almost blind; spiritual 
themes he has hardly touched. Can a poet who fails to treat these 
themes be called a representative English poet? And, if not, what 
part of England does he represent? He finds England great, not 
because of her poets, nor her statesmen, nor her art, nor her 
Christianity. She is great because her flag floats everywhere, 
because her colonies and her trade encircle the earth, because her 
soldiers and her sailors are of the bravest stock; great because she 
is the mistress of the seas, the Roman Empire of the modern 
world. Is it not a Macaulay view, after all? 

Yet just as we doubted, just as we thought that his England 
was only the England of commercial and military supremacy, came 
the clear, pure notes of the ‘ Recessional,’ sounding above the roar 
of the market-place like a cathedral chime. Here, at last, is the 
spiritual Kipling. Already the laureate of conquering, colonizing 
England, is he to be the laureate of spiritual England as well? If 
he does, his place in English poetry is assured. 
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But if he does not? It is a curious thing that, in judging a 
man’s achievement, literary or otherwise, we rate the man who 
succeeds by his best work, while the man who fails is damned by 
his poorest. And so, if Mr. Kipling fails to make a place for him- 
self among the great singers, his faults will be remorselessly em- 
phasized. It will be said that, in spite of his devotion to romance, 
he is often pitilessly realistic; and, with such themes as he fre- 
quently treats, to be realistic is to be coarse. It will be said that 
no man can take pleasure in reading poetry where he has to stop 
at every stanza to look up technical terms. It will be said that 
Mr. Kipling’s loud, insistent verse resembles the blare of the 
trumpet — perhaps the critic will say the braying of the trumpet — 
rather than the notes of the breathing flute or sounding lyre. His 
great popularity will be pointed at pityingly as showing how com- 
pletely the English people in his day were carried away by the 
idea of imperialism. He was distinctly the poet of an age, the 
critic will continue. He was rewarded with the unbounded admira- 
tion of his day ; and, when his day passed, he passed with it. He 
left a few poems which are yet to be found in our anthologies, and 
a reputation about which a newer generation is as careless as it is 
of that of the author of ‘ Festus.’ 

It is vain to attempt to say which of these views will prevail. 
We are concerned, not with his final place, but with his growth. 
His successive volumes show that he has grown. They show, too, 
that he has widened the field of English poetry by finding new 
subject-matter for verse and a new or, at least, an individual man- 
ner of treatment. Surely, this is something to be grateful for. 
And, as to the future, who shall blame us if we look forward to it 
with eyes of hope? 

Benjamin A. Heydrick. 
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SOME SHAKESPEARIAN QUESTIONS. 
VII. CONCERNING TOUCHSTONE. 


Two eminent critics, Dr. Furness and Mr. Aldis Wright, be- 
lieve that the delineation of Touchstone is inconsistent. The for- 
mer says in his ‘New Variorum’ edition of ‘As You Like It’: — 

“ The trivial blemishes in ‘As You Like It’ which have been 
ascribed with probability, by Wright and others, to haste on Shake- 
speare’s part, may be attributed, it seems to me, quite as plausibly 
to the outcroppings of the original play, which Shakespeare re- 
modelled, and their presence would still be due, more or less, to 
haste. Among these, there is one, however, for which, I think, haste 
is hardly a sufficient explanation, and this is the character of Touch- 
stone. If there is one quality in which Shakespeare is forever 
Shakespeare, it is in the unity of his characters, in their thorough 
individuality, in their absolute truth to themselves. A hundred 
and fifty years ago Pope said that to prefix names to the speeches 
in Shakespeare’s plays was almost superfluous ; the speeches them- 
selves unerringly proclaimed the speakers. We also know that 
either before the entrance of an important character, or very soon 
\.ter, Shakespeare is wont to give either a prelude or a keynote, as 
\. were, of that character, and with this keynote we all know how 
absolutely every subsequent trait or utterance is in harmony. If, 
then, this test be applied to Touchstone (or, why not say, this 
touchstone to Touchstone), will his character from first to last stand 
it? Is the ‘clownish fool’ and the ‘roynish clown’ of the First 
Act, with his bald jests of knights and pancakes, the Touchstone 
of the Fifth Act, who had trod a measure, flattered a lady, been 
politic with his friend and smooth with his enemy? Is the simple- 
ton of the First Act, ‘ Nature’s natural,’ as he is in truth, the same 
with the Touchstone who can cite Ovid and quarrel in print, by the 
book? Are there not here two separate characters? These two 
clowns cannot be one and the same. The true Touchstone we 
meet first in the Forest of Arden, and although when Jaques 
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speaks of him we have already seen and heard him, yet it is Jaques 
who gives us the keynote of his character; and in the Touchstone 
of the last Act we recognize our old acquaintance, who solemnly 
pondered that ‘from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, and then from 
hour to hour we rot and rot, and thereby hangs a tale.’ 

“ However rapid may have been Shakespeare’s composition, I can- 
not suppose — it is to me unthinkable — that from the first instant 
each character was not present before him in perfect symmetry and 
absolute completeness. For any discrepancy, therefore, any distortion 
in the character of Touchstone, haste in composition is hardly, I think, 
an adequate explanation, and I humbly suggest one of two courses 
as a possible solution: First, either we have, in the clown of the 
Second Scene of the play, the genuine roynish fool of the original old 
play which Shakespeare rewrote, and who here crops out, perhaps 
through an oversight (here, at least, due to haste) or perhaps pur- 
posely retained to please the groundlings; or else, secondly, that 
the clown who cracks his joke about beards and mustard was 
not Touchstone, but a separate and very different character, who 
should never have been called Touchstone. Theobald, be it ob- 
served, was the first (and this, too, not till his second edition) to call 
this clown Touchstone. He is our sole authority for it. This 
clown Rosalind threatens with the whip — would she ever have thus 
menaced Touchstone ? * 

“ Although this latter suggestion will relieve Touchstone’s char- 
acter from inconsistency,—an inconsistency which all must have 
felt, and to which Wright expressly calls attention,— yet the other 





* The very form of the speech shows thatit was playful, not serious : 
“You'll be whipt for taxation one of these days.” This explanation is 
confirmed by the fool’s reply and Celia’s comment : — 

‘“‘ Touchstone. The more pity, that fools may not speak wisely what 
wise men do foolishly. 

“Celia. By my troth, thou sayest true; for since the little wit that 
fools have was silenced, the little foolery that wise men have makes a 
great show.” 

In ‘ Lear’ (ii. 4. 123), where the provocation is greater, and the King 
says to the Fool, “ Take heed, sirrah; the whip,” it is perhaps a more 
serious admonition. 
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trifling blemishes remain, such as styling Rosalind at one time the 
‘shorter,’ and at another time the ‘taller,’ or speaking of ‘Juno’s 
swans,’ etc. For these, I think, we must fall back on the explana- 
tion that they are the survivals of the older play. Theobald’s error 
in nomenclature (that is, in calling the clown of the Second Scene 
Touchstone) may account for the most serious of all; but for the 
others, I think, we can account by supposing that there was an 
older drama, which was intermediate between our ‘As You Like 
It’ and Lodge’s novel.” 

I quote this in full because I wish to place the theory which 
I shall venture to combat, with all due deference to the high author- 
ities who have propounded it, fairly before the reader. For my- 
self, I have never felt, and, after careful consideration of what Dr. 
Furness and Mr. Wright (whom I do not quote, as he is sufficiently 
represented by his brother editor) have said, cannot now see the 
inconsistency in Touchstone’s character which they think they have 
detected. If the earlier critics who have commented on the char- 
acter felt this inconsistency, as we are told that they “ must’’ have 
done, it is very strange that they did not refer to it. 

That Shakespeare’s characters were from the start “present 
before him in perfect symmetry and absolute completeness” is 
indisputably true. They are always consistent with themselves. 
If they sometimes appear inconsistent,—like Brutus in ‘Julius 
Cesar,’ for instance,— the inconsistency, though it has sometimes 
perplexed the critics, is an element in the character and can be 
easily shown to be such. Shakespeare knew, as we all do, that 
people are sometimes inconsistent, and that no principle of dra- 
matic art forbade that he should represent them so in his plays 
if it suited his purposes. Shakespeare’s characters, moreover, are 
real men and women, with the little imperfections of our poor 
human nature. Great wits, like Homer, sometimes nod; they do 
not always keep up to their high-water mark. They do not always 
try to do it; they could not do it if they tried. The after-dinner 
jokes of a Depew are sometimes rather poor and thin, though his 
reputation as a wit may prevent its being detected, at least at the 
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dinner. Many a joke that sets the table in a roar may not provoke 
a smile when read in the newspaper report of the banquet. Just 
so do some of the witticisms of Shakespeare’s fools suffer when 
scrutinized in cold print through critical spectacles. They were 
written for the theatre, where only the professional dramatic critic 
is hypercritical. 

We should also remember that the impromptu joke is not to be 
judged by the same standard as the joke prepense and elaborated. 
The fool, moreover, as Shakespeare himself says (‘ Twelfth Night,’ 
ili. I. 70), must be discriminating in the exercise of his wit : — 


‘* He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 
The quality of persons, and the time, 
Not, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. This is a practice 
As full of labour as a wise man’s art; 
For folly, that he wisely shows, is fit, 
But wise men, folly-fallen, quite taint their wit.” 


Let us examine Touchstone’s talk in the earlier and other parts 
of the play, and see if there are really “two of him,” as Furness and 
Wright assume. In the second scene of the play he enters for the 
first time, with a message to Celia from her father, which he duly 
delivers. The dialogue goes on as follows : — 


“ Celia. Were you made the messenger ? 

“ Touchstone. No, by mine honour, but I was bid to come for 
you. 

‘* Rosalind. Where learned you that oath, fool ? 

“ Touchstone. Of a certain knight that swore by his honour they 
were good pancakes, and swore by his honour the mustard was naught: 
now, I’ll stand toit, the pancakes were naught and the mustard was good, 
and yet was not the knight forsworn. 

“Celia. How prove you that, in the great heap of your 
knowledge? 

“ Rosalind. Ay, marry, now unmuzzle your wisdom. 

“ Touchstone. Stand you both forth now: stroke your chins, and 
swear by your beards that I am a knave. 
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“Celia. By our beards, if we had them, thou art. 

“« Touchstone. By my knavery, if I had it, then I were; but if you 
swear by that that is not, youare not forsworn: no more was this knight, 
swearing by his honour, for he never had any; or if he had, he had 
sworn it away before ever he saw those pancakes or that mustard.” 


The girls are inclined to quiz the fool, referring with sportive 
irony to the great heap of his knowledge and challenging him to 
unmuzzle his wisdom. He does not consider them antagonists 
worthy of his mettle, and will not waste the whole treasure of his 
wit upon them. The impromptu nonsense about the knight and 
the pancakes is sufficient for “the quality of the persons and the 
time.’ It was, moreover, suited to the taste of the theatre-goers of 
the day and very likely “ brought down the house.” It was in the 
same vein as some of the joking of Feste, the consistency of whose 
character has never been impugned ; as, for instance, when that 
admirable fool, talking with Viola at the opening of act iii., puns 
upon living by his tabor and living “ by the church,”— an impromptu 
quibble which Viola finds good enough to enlarge upon: “ So thou 
mayst say, the king lies by a beggar if a beggar dwell near him ; 
or, the church stands by the tabor if thy tabor stands by the 
church.” 

But in this very scene we find the “clownish fool” to be the 
same sly and keen satirist that Touchstone shows himself later, 
and, indeed, throughout the play. When Le Beau describes with 
so much gusto the wrestling in which the “ three proper young men 
of excellent growth and presence” have had their ribs broken by 
Charles, and “there is little hope of life” in them, note what 
follows : — 


“‘ Touchstone. But what is the sport, monsieur, that the ladies have 
lost ? 

“ Ze Beau, Why, this that I speak of. 

“« Touchstone. ‘Thus men may grow wiser every day! It is the first 
time that ever I heard breaking of ribs was sport for ladies. 

“ Celia, Or I, I promise thee. 

“ Rosalind, But is there any else longs to see this broken music in 
his sides? is there yet another dotes upon rib-breaking ?”’ 
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Is this a mere “roynish clown,” or is it very Touchstone? 
Have we not here the same acute perception of the faults and fol- 
lies of mankind as in his satirical description of the courtier who 
has undone three tailors and had four quarrels, and who knows all 
the rules of duelling by the book? I suspect that we are not to 
take Touchstone seriously when he says he as deen a courtier. 
He assumes the character for the sake of satirizing it. Feste does 
not pretend to have been a courtier, but he is as familiar with 
Pythagoras as Touchstone is with Ovid, and can quote Latin 
freely when playing the part of Sir Topas, the priest. The Court 
Fool, being no fool, readily picked up enough of such knowledge 
for his purposes from the fools of higher rank about him. 

It will be observed that Celia and Rosalind appreciate and indi- 
rectly commend Touchstone’s hit at the brutality of the “sport” 
in which Le Beau takes such delight,— the “ good wrestling ”’ which 
the ladies have unluckily “lost the sight of,” but of which “the 
best is yet to do”’ and may be witnessed by them if they choose. 
It is Shakespeare himself who is the satirist here, making the fool 
his mouthpiece. In calling Touchstone “the clownish fool,” no 
disparagement is intended. It is Rosalind who calls him so, and 
we have seen what both she and Celia think of him. In the very 
next speech Celia pays a marked tribute to the unselfish devotion 
to her interests which will make him willing to “go along o’er the 
wide world” with her. This speech proves that the fool of act i. 
is the Touchstone of the rest of the play, not an inferior clown 
whom Theobald misnamed. 

When Jaques first met Touchstone in the forest, he evidently 
took him to be “an ordinary fool that has no more brains than a 
stone,” and Touchstone humored the mistake for the time; unless 
we are to regard Jaques’s description of the interview as more or 
less fictitious, and mainly intended for the amusement of the Duke 
and his companions. If Touchstone was out of humor and railing 
at Lady Fortune, he may have drawn the dial from his pocket and 
commented on the dull lapse of time from hour to hour, interspers- 
ing bits of moralizing the while; but very likely Jaques had him- 
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self been railing at Fortune and moralizing in his usual fashion, 
and Touchstone was only burlesquing him, though Jaques does 
not see it. That would be quite like the fool, who was given to 
burlesque and parody in his good-natured satire. 
I think that the passage — 
“ And in his brain, 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage, he hath strange places cramm’d 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms ”’— 


has been strangely misunderstood. Because Bacon uses places in 
the sense of “topics or subjects of discourse,” Delius, Wright, and 
Neil explain it so here; and Furness says that this interpretation 
is shown to be correct “ by the rest of the sentence: these strange 
subjects the fool ‘vents in mangled forms.’” But it seems 
simpler to understand the relative as referring to “ observation,” 
the nearer noun, rather than to “places.” The meaning then is: 
In his brain he has odd corners crammed with observation (that is, 
“knowledge gained by observation,” as Schmidt defines the word 
here), which he vents, etc. 

It will be noticed that in this first reference which Jaques 
makes to Touchstone he has no word of praise for the fool. He is 
merely amused by what seem to him blundering attempts to be 
witty and wise. But later he sees that Touchstone is a fool with 
something of the philosopher in him, as Hudson described him. 
He is, indeed, as another has said, “the counterpart and mental 
kinsman” of Jaques, who is quite as much fool as philosopher. 
Jaques would not have acknowledged the relationship if he had 
recognized it, but it is what draws him towards Touchstone as a 
congenial companion when he becomes better acquainted with him. 
When he overhears the fool talking with Audrey (iii. 3), he says, 
aside, “ A material fool! ’’—that is, one with good matter in him; 
and he “ would fain see the meeting” of the pair with Sir Oliver 
Martext. On that occasion he shows a genuine friendly feeling 
for Touchstone, advising him to go to church “and have a good 
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priest” that can tell him “what marriage is.” Jaques must have 
had other interviews with Touchstone that are not reported in the 
play, for when the fool enters in the closing scene Jaques says to 
the Duke: “Good my lord, bid him welcome. This is the motley- 
minded gentleman that I have so often met in the forest.” A 
moment later, when Touchstone refers to the quarrel that he was 
“like to have fought,” Jaques draws him out for the entertainment 
of the Duke : — 


** Jaques. And how was that ta’en up? 

“ Touchstone. Faith, we met, and found the quarrel was upon the 
seventh cause. 

“ Jacques. How seventh cause ?— Good my lord, like this fellow. 

“ Duke Senior. 1 like him very well. 

“ Touchstone. God ’ield you, sir; I desire you of the like. I press 
in here, sir, amongst the rest of the country copulatives, to swear and 
forsvear; according as marriage binds and blood breaks. A poor 
virgin, sir, an ill-favoured thing, sir, but mine’own; a poor humour of 
mine, sir, to take that that no man else will. Rich honesty dwells like 
a miser, sir, in a poor house; as your pearl in your foul oyster. 

“ Duke Senior. By my faith, he is very swift and sententious.” 


Jaques brings Touchstone back to the subject of the quarrel: 
“But for the seventh cause; how did you find the quarrel on the 


seventh cause?” 





and again, after the long speech in which the 
fool explains the seven degrees of the lie, Jaques leads him on by 
asking, “ And how oft did you say his beard is not well cut?” 
Touchstone replies that he “ durst go no further than the Lie Cir- 
cumstantial,’ and so the affair ended. Jaques then asks, “ Can 
you nominate in order now the degrees of the lie?” It may be a 
question whether he does this for the pleasure of hearing the list 
repeated or because he suspects that Touchstone’s numeration of 
the lies was an impromptu invention, and wishes to test him on 
that point. I am inclined to think that the latter is the true ex- 
planation ; and Touchstone’s reply seems to favor it: “O sir, we 


I will name you the degrees’’; intimating that of course he can do 
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it, as he speaks “‘ by the book.” After he has proved that he can 
do it, and has added his shrewd comments on “your ‘If’” as 
“the only peace-maker,” Jaques again appeals to the Duke : — 


“Jaques. Is not this a rare fellow, my lord? he’s as good at any 
thing, and yet a fool. 

“ Duke Senior. He uses his folly like a stalking-horse, and under 
the presentation of that he shoots his wit.”’ 


The Duke spoke for Shakespeare, whose purpose in the delinea- 
tion of the fool was precisely that; and it describes the Touch- 
stone of the first scene in which he appears, with his hit at break- 
ing of bones as sport for ladies, no less than the Touchstone of this 
last scene, with his admirable satirizing of the laws of the duello, 
than which Mercutio’s was no keener or brighter. The reader 
will recall the description of Tybalt (‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ii. 4. 
20, fol.) : — 


‘“‘O, he is the courageous captain of compliments! He fights as you 
sing pricksong, keeps time, distance, and proportion; rests me his minim 
rest, one, two, and the third in your bosom: the very butcher of a silk 
button, a duellist, a duellist, a gentleman of the very first house, of the 
first and second cause: ah, the immortal passado! the punto reverso ! 
the hay!” 


And again (iii. 1. 106) Mercutio calls him “a villain, that fights by 
the book of arithmetic.” 

Henry Giles, in his ‘Human Life in Shakespeare,’ calls Touch- 
stone “the Hamlet of motley.” He adds: “He is bitter, but 
there is often to me something like sadness in his jests. He 
mocks, but in his mockery we seem to hear echoes from a solitary 
heart. He is reflective; and melancholy, wisdom, and matter 
aforethought are in his quaintness. He is a thinker out of place, 
a philosopher in mistaken vesture, a genius by nature, an outcast 
by destiny.” If this takes the fool too seriously in some respects, 
it does no more than justice to his wit, his wisdom, and his 
philosophy. 
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So far as I am aware, Furness is alone among critics in suppos- 
ing that ‘As You Like It’ was partly founded upon an older play. 
In his encyclopedic and exhaustive summary of everything worth 
mentioning that has been written about the comedy, he does not 
quote any earlier critic who holds this opinion. He himself, in 
referring to the “ blemishes” in the play, reckons the supposed in- 
consistency in the character of Touchstone as “the most serious 
of all,” the others being comparatively “ trifling”; but these latter 
are such as are found in other plays of Shakespeare which neither 
he nor any other editor supposes to be indebted to any former 
drama. The fact is that Shakespeare was at once the most care- 
ful and the most careless of dramatists,— careful in regard to all 
the weightier matters of his art, especially to characterization, but 
often careless about minor details of composition and prone to 
little slips of the pen,— like calling Rosalind once the “shorter” 
of the two girls when she was the taller, or lapses of memory 
like that of “Juno’s swans.” If he had been writing with any 
view to the possible printing of his plays, or if he had revised 
these for print, he would probably have avoided or corrected these 
trifling faults. 

é 


TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS BY RALPH 
WALDO EMERSON. 


W. J. Rolfe. 


[THESE letter were addressed to Eliza Thayer Clapp, who was 
born in Dorchester, Nov. 13, 1811, and died there Feb. 26, 1888. 
She was a student of philosophy and history, and for many years 
taught classes in these subjects. She was greatly beloved by a 
large circle of friends, who found her an inspiring companion. The 
poems sent to Emerson were printed in the fifth and sixth numbers 
of the Dia’. The most widely known of these was for many 
years attributed to Emerson, and was printed as his in several 
hymn-books and anthologies. It was entitled 


- 
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“THE FUTURE IS BETTER THAN THE PAST.” 


Not where long-passed ages sleep, 
Seek we Eden’s golden trees. 
In the future, folded deep, 
Are its mystic harmonies. 


All before us lies the way, 

Give the past unto the wind ; 
All before us is the day, 

Night and darkness are behind. 


Eden with its angels bold, 
Love and flowers and coolest sea, 
Is not ancient story told, 
But a glowing prophecy. 
George Willts Cooke.] 


ConcorD, October 5, 1840. 


These little poems which Mrs. Larkin has shown me, perhaps half 
in confidence, are so pleasing and even beautiful to me, that I cannot 
think it worth while to send my thanks through any third person ; 
but must acknowledge their merit, my kind friend, to yourself. I 
take so much joy in good verses that I believe I always open new 
ones with acertain slowness of belief, as if it were too good news to 
be true that more poetry had been written, whilst the right way of 
thinking undoubtedly is, that every one of us is at last a poet, how 
much soever he has been and still is wronged and hindered from 
his own,— from his thought and from his expression of his thought. 
These poems show your possession of both gifts already to a high 
degree, and the best promise of a greater success. They please me 
first by their objectiveness, to use a word of the day. The com- 
mon fault of our young writers is that they have no eyes; they 
write about themselves, their own emotions, their thoughts on their 
own fortunes,— and nature they cannot see for its own beauty or 
detach its universal meaning from its import to their temporary 
fortunes. They do not yet know that they have a universal nature 
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within or over this petty one which they now exercise, and so the 
directest interest in every general and remote fact in the world, as 
it is a symbol or word to express some law of this Divine Life of 
theirs. But you, my friend, have a true eye and can see the fact 
as it appears. You are content with the beauty of the sign, out of 
a secret faith in your heart that it has noble meanings which will 
surely unlock themselves to patience and trust. I am _ struck 
throughout these verses with the fidelity of observation and I 
congratulate you on the habit, because I reckon it a constant 
source of happiness. Then the verses please me because they ad- 
vance all the time. I have a fact, an honest experience of the 
writer’s in every line, and not poetic diction. I like the precision 
of the thought and the simplicity and elegance, for the most part, 
of the expression. Before I return them (for I think I must keep 
them a little while longer to read again) I believe I shall take the 
liberty to mark a few words or lines which struck me as imperfect. 
But I love their truth and humanity. The stars and the clouds — 
those wonderful omnipresent companions of our life — seem to have 
spoken to you some of their best lessons, which you have reported 
without adding to or taking from. I shall have more to say on 
this poetry before it goes back, but I felt it was high time to send 
you word that the manuscript was safe, and that it gratified me so 
much. 

Mrs. Larkin asked me if I would give you the names of any 
books which I thought would interest you. One of the most re- 
markable books of our times is certainly Bettina’s Letters, cor- 
respondence of Goethe with a child, translated by herself into 
English. I own a copy of it, and will gladly loan it to you one of 
these days, if you have not seen it. But my book is now sailing in 
a very eccentric and retarded orbit, and I know not when it will 
come back to me. St. Augustine’s Confessions, of which there has 
been recently a new edition in English published, is a noble and 
spiritual book. Herbert’s Poems you have doubtless read. Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici and the other pieces of his in 
one volume of Mr. Young's Library of the Old English Writers is 
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one of my favorites. So is eminently Plutarch’s Morals, or the 
miscellanies of Plutarch, a book in five little volumes which was 
once very rare in this country, but is now becoming more common. 
Coleridge’s Literary Biography and The Friend (especially the 
third volume) you have no doubt tried. I venture to send you a 
little book in French, which I have borrowed for a few weeks of a 
friend, which is certainly an extraordinary production of the modern 
France. A bolder or more poetic note is rarely struck. It is the 
work of a woman still living and writing under the fictitious name 
of George Sand. 

When you have any more verses that please you, will you not 
allow me the pleasure of reading them? If I had any verses quite 
in readiness — for I sometimes venture —I should send them to 
you by way of challenge. R. Waldo Emerson. 


Miss Exi1za CLapp. 


CONCORD, February 23, 1842. 


Thanks, though late yet warm thanks, to my kind friend for 
her letter, and for her verses. I fear that the state of mind which 
you describe in your letter, making poetry hardly seem legitimate, 
because it is the exception rather than the rule, is not true of you 
alone, or of a few, but of almost all who write. Certainly it is not 
a right state, and must not be acquiesced in. The high states should 
be the habits ; and perhaps we must learn to be a little more austere 
to our love of trifles, and certainly must turn a more faithful hope- 
ful eye to that inner fountain which yields to our unbelief so slowly 
its waters, and yet a single drop from which may at any hour 
revolutionize, regenerate us, make us altogether another manner of 
person, not modify our works but transfigure the workman and lift 
him into perception and sympathy with new parts of nature. The 
day will come when our poetry will be no longer academical or an 
accomplishment and a resource, but will be our speech, because we 
cannot bear to express ourselves trivially and partially, but wish 
our utterance in harmony with all things. You see, then, that I 
like your discontent very well, and think nothing more pleasing to 
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us than impatience of our limits, and faith that we shall outgo 
them all. Meantime “in these dregs of Romulus” I am very 
thankful for such good poetry as you send me, and especially the 
“ Leaves,” which isa true poem. Unless I am sharply forbidden — 
and you will not have that cruelty —I mean to print it in our little 
journal, that all my brothers and sisters may read it to whom I 
cannot read it audibly. So shall you be a minister of joy to many. 
The other verses, to your poor friend, although, the subject con- 
sidered, they are a very amusing jeu d’esprit, yet have to my ear a 
fine pervading rhythm or music fit for the Ode. Yet neither these, 
nor “ the dying Artist’ content me like “The Leaves.” I am sure 
you must continue to write, and I shall be heartily indebted to you, 
when you will confide more of your verses to me. I have been 
compelled with some reluctance to adjourn my visit to Dorchester 
to a later day, as I have informed Mr. Pope; yet I depend on an 
opportunity of seeing you in March. 
Yours with great respect, 
R. W. Emerson. 
é 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM H. W. LONG- 
FELLOW ON ‘EVANGELINE’’ 


Tuis characteristic letter from Henry W. Longfellow, here 
printed for the first time, gives new light on an interesting incident 
of ‘Evangeline.’ The meeting of Gabriel and Evangeline after the 
heroine's ‘lifelong search is made to take place in an old alms- 
house in Philadelphia. 

This landmark of the seventeenth century was being torn down 
in 1876 by Joseph T. Cooper, cousin to Miss Anna F. Wills ; and 
Miss Wills, being an enthusiastic admirer of Longfellow’s poem, 
persuaded her cousin to have the old almshouse first photographed. 
Few of these photographs are now in existence. It is through the 
courtesy of the sisters of the late Miss Wills, Mrs. Dr. Henry D. 
Fennimore and Miss L. H. Wills, now of Los Angeles, Cal., 
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who were for years residents of the good old city of Friends, that 
I am permitted to give a glimpse here both of photograph and 
letter. 

When the march of progress had forced the historic structure 
from a place in the living present, two tombstones were discovered 
hidden in its moss-covered ruins. People believed that these were the 
tombs of Evangeline and Gabriel, and went wildly about chipping 
off bits of stones as souvenirs. It was then that Miss Wills wrote 
to Mr. Longfellow, telling him of this peculiar circumstance, and 
asking him how it came that he had chosen this old building as the 
site of the closing scene of his great poem. Longfellow’s reply 
was characteristic in grace of expression and beauty of chirography. 

It is here given verbatim et literatim : — 


CAMBRIDGE, March 30, 1876. 


Dear Madam,— Many years ago, and long before I had ever 
thought of writing “ Evangeline,” in my rambles through Phila- 
delphia I passed the Alms-House of the Friends, and was deeply 
impressed by its quiet and seclusion. 

When I wrote the poem, the image of this place came back to 
me, and I selected it for the closing scene. The story was not 
connected with it by any tradition. 

The expulsion of the Acadians is historic: the details imagin- 
ary. But as many of these unhappy exiles sought refuge in your 
city, it seemed to me proper that the tale should end there. 

Thanking you sincerely for your letter, and for the kind way 
in which you speak of my writings, I am 

Yours very truly 
Henry W. Longfellow. 
The letter is addressed 
Anna T. WILLs, 
452 Marshall St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Friends’ almshouse on Walnut Street, whose quiet seclusion 
so impressed the poet, was erected with six others in 1713, and 
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when the companion buildings were taken down is not known. 
They were simply cottages, built off from and in the rear of the 
main almshouse, on Walnut Street between Third and Fourth, which 
was built in 1729, and taken down about 1842. These cottages, 
and also the almshouse proper, were divided into separate dwelling- 
houses, as the Friends do not provide for their poor in the present 
congregate mode, but continued the old English manner of rather as- 
sisting than supporting ; for very many of the occupants of these 
houses were only free tenants, and otherwise supported themselves. 
The place was celebrated in days gone by for the sale of herbs col- 
lected from the almshouse gardens where they were grown. 
“ Sweet on the summer air,” says Longfellow, “ was the odor of 
flowers in the garden.” 

The buildings were supported by the “Monthly Meeting” of 
Philadelphia, and erected upon a lot of ground, 99 feet on Walnut 
Street, and 220 feet in length, bequeathed to the Society of Friends, 
Nov. 28, 1702, by one John Martin, and designed by him to 
be “A Home for the Deserving Poor” of Friends. The ground 
appears to have been the last of one thousand acres sold by Will- 
iam Penn for twenty pounds sterling to Elizabeth Simms, afterwards 
the wife of John Martin. 

The photograph of the building made use of by the poet for the 
closing scene of his poem represents it in 1876, presumably much 
as it was when Longfellow saw it, a simple pitched-roofed, dormer- 
windowed, wide-winged structure of brick fronting on the street, 
but with a broad central doorway opening through a hall-way to 


the garden at the rear, and giving a glimpse of its quiet greenery. 
Peace and quaintness breathed from it. 


Henry C. Warnack. 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 
EMERSON’S ‘SELF-RELIANCE’: STUDY OUTLINE. 


Wuat does Emerson define self-reliance to be? 

A quality whose essence is genius. The greater originality of 
men of genius consists in the fullest self-expression, in which all 
men come at last to recognize their own latent thoughts. 

What arguments are adduced in paragraphs 2-5, to show the 
claim of self-reliance ? 

Arguments from (1) experience of (a) self and of (4) events, 
and from (2) human nature in general. 

Analyze the argument from personal experience. 

One’s own personal experience goes to prove the worth of every 
man’s individuality. No one else can see from his focus: he is 
placed where he is to report sincerely and unflinchingly of that 
which no one else but himself can; and, little or great as may be 
his opportunity and his service, no other than his own is open to 
him. Hence it is that he must see that ‘ envy is ignorance’ ; ‘ imita- 
tion, suicide.’ 

Explain what he means by these expressions. 

That, since no man can fill any but his own place, envy of an- 
other must proceed from a lack of knowledge ; and if, notwithstand- 
ing the necessity to make the best of that only which is his, he 
imitate some other whom he admires, he not only fails to do what 
only another can do, but he kills his own power to fill his own 
place. 

Analyze the argument as to experience of events. 

One’s experience of events, one’s own time and surroundings, 
must be accepted in the same way, as the only and inalterable me- 
dium through which one’s work is to be done and one’s self ful- 
filled. 

In the argument as to human nature he instances the healthy 
attitude of human nature in children and youths as independent and 
self-reliant. 
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What are the two subjects discussed in paragraphs 6-18, and 
what is their relation to self-reliance ? 

Conformity with the usages of society, consistency with our 
past selves. 

Starting from the conflict of society with the self-reliant power 
of each individual (6), he seeks to show the worth to each of that 
morality which alone is his own, and the worthlessness of that 
not his own which conformity with society would force upon him 
(7-11). 

The second obstacle to self-reliance, consistency, he traces, also, 
to the conflict of society with self-dependence ; for that reverence 
for our own past words or acts which makes consistency arises from 
the fact that, these being all the public knows of us, we are influ- 
enced by that to restrict our future to fit that pattern instead of 
making room for words and acts to change and grow as our natures 
and minds should grow (12-14). 

Is symmetry of character of no importance, then, in Emerson’s 
eyes? 

It is not that it is of no importance to him that he preaches 
against consistency, but because he believes a consistency of the 
right sort is best reached naturally and without being forced. No 
man who is true to his own nature can violate it. There must be 
an agreement in no matter how many and various actions, if each 
is honest and natural. And genuinely original and mighty charac- 
ter, such as impresses itself upon the world for ages, is the neces- 
sary result of separate but cumulative acts (15-17). 

What, as regards self-reliance, should be man’s position towards 
objects of art and men of rank ? 

Towards objects of art he should hold himself unabashed by the 
force of mind which made them, understanding that, though they 
were made to sue for his liking, they demand his best gifts, and 
call out his force as if he were a peer of their creator. Like the 
sot (in the story Shakespeare uses in the Induction to ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew’), he wakes from his lethargy in presence of 
them to exercise his reason like a prince (18). 
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Towards great men he should hold himself as one whose virtue 
can be of the same nature as that which made them famous, and 
towards kings as recognizing that the homage paid them is really 
a transference to them of homage due to mankind, since they are 
considered as representatives of mankind, symbols of humanity 
(19-20). 

What is the source of the magnetic influence which a genuine 
independent action exerts ? 

The influence a self-reliant action exerts arises from its source 
in the wisdom of intuition, in the universal intelligence which all 
men recognize as spontaneity or instinct, the essence of genius and 
virtue, the force behind which analysis cannot go (21). 

Is this a force which is strengthened by authority ? 

No, for every man has direct access to it, if he will; and his 
own inward spirit, as related to his own time and conditioned by 
that, is of greater concern to him that that of any other person or 
any other time. The secret of this force consists in self-concentra- 
tion (22-24); and, although truth to the inner force on which self 
relies excludes example and experience, it is essentially at one 
with the best example and experience. And, although the present 
state of life and progress is better or more important than past 
states, it is allied to that which exists through all states, to the 
unity of spiritual power (25-28). 

What are the main obstacles to self-reliance ? 

Our implication in the feelings of other men (29, 30). Yet it 
is to the best interest of all men as well as to your own that you 
live in strict allegiance to your inward conscience. 

What confessionals for conduct does Emerson name, and how 
does he distinguish between them ? 

A direct and a reflex confessional. In the reflex, one considers 
how one’s actions reflect upon the world, your kith and kin, your 
town, your horse and dog. In the direct, you consider whether 
your own ideals have been satisfied. If you can absolve yourself in 
the direct confessional, there is little need of the other. To any 
one who imagines this would lead to loose conduct, he says, Keep 
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this commandment one day (31). It makes the higher demands 
(32). Itis the need of present society (33), of present business 
(34). It would work a revolution in (I.) Religion, as to prayers and 
penitence and creeds (36-38) ; (II.) in Education, when travel in any 
shape takes the place of self-culture (39-41) ; in (III.) Art, when 
the independent exercise of the artistic and creative sense is repu- 
diated (42-43); in (IV.) Society, when contrivances for convenience 
and methods of living improve marvellously, but man himself makes 
no moral advance (44-48), and when dependence on Property, 
Government, and Party signifies deficiency of self-reliance (49). 

Sum up the moral (50), and show its agreement with the motto. 

The gifts and defects of fortune are alike unlawful. Within 
yourself is your legitimate assistance and security from harm, for 
“nothing can bring you peace but yourself.” Therefore must 
“the bantling,” who is to be cast upon “the rocks” to learn the 
tender care of necessity, be taught by the keen and the shrewd (the 
hawk and the fox) how to face rough weather and how to turn 
every sense to capability. 


Queries for Discussion. 


Are children and youths imitative instead of self-reliant, as 
Emerson supposes ? See Wordsworth’s description of the child at 
play in the ‘Ode on the Intimations of Immortality,’ stanza 7. 
Which poet is right ? 

[Perhaps both; for Emerson expressly speaks of the ‘ healthy 
attitude,’ and attributes to the undue influence of society on the 
child his conformity to the artificial. Wordsworth, too (in stanza 
8), regrets the tendency of the child to “ provoke the years to bring 
their inevitable freight.’ 

Is Emerson justified in upholding self-reliance, at the expense of 
consistency and conformity? Is consistency really an important 
consideration, since it affects one’s good example? Should the in- 
fluence of good example be disregarded ? 

[Point out in the discussion that a man’s good example, if con- 
sciously upheld by him for its benefits to others, is likely to make 
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him a prig or a hypocrite, and to make the example itself ineffective 
and disliked, while his unstudied but genuine good actions would 
amount to a good example just as well, if not better, and, without his 
intending it to do so, would commend him as a man of character.] 

Is Emerson right in supposing it natural to be self-reliant? Is 
it not equally natural to be impressed by others and to imitate? 
Does not one lose time by attempting to fathom all for one’s self 
without learning from others whose experience must be worth 
something ? Or can one best get the advantage of others’ expe- 
rience if oneis guided by it without placing too much reliance upon 
it, as what is good for another must necessarily be qualified by con- 
siderations of what is good for one’s self ? 

Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE BOSTON BROWNING SOCIETY 
FOR 1902-1903. 
THE MARCH OF THE CENTURIES IN BROWNING: POEMS 


REPRESENTATIVE OF SIGNIFICANT MOMENTS 
IN SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


I. OcTOBER 28, 1902. 

Essay. Medieval Dreams of Democracy. Thirteenth Century. 
Sordello’s Politics in Relation to Dante’s. 

Readings. ‘Why am I a Liberal?’ 

Selection from Dante. 

The Question suggested by ‘ Sordello’ Dante’s political ardor was 
sterile for lack of the opportunity Sordello let slip. How 
may statesmanship reconcile the ideal with the feasible ? 


II. NovEMBER 17, 1902. 


Dramatic Presentation. ‘The Return of the Druses’ Repetition 
with full cast, by special request, of the successful stage 
play first brought out by this Society on March 25, 1902. 
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III. NoOvEMBER 25, 1902. 
Essay. The Invention of Printing. Fifteenth Century. ‘Fust 
and his Friends.’ 
Reading from ‘ Fust and his Friends,’ lines 261 to end. 
The Question. Since print furnishes wings for falsehood as well 
as for truth, how may the evils involved be safeguarded ? 


IV. DECEMBER 30, 1902. 
Essay. The Birth of Scientific Curiosity. Sixteenth Century. 
Paracelsus as a Pioneer of Science. 
Reading. ‘ Reverie.’ 
The Question. Is truth, material welfare, or that brotherly devel- 


opment of all mankind of which Paracelsus dreams (‘ Para- 
celsus,’ Part V. lines 636-883) the proper aim of science ? 


V. JANUARY 27, 1903. 

Essay. The Awakening of the Power of the People. Mid-seven- 
teenth Century. ‘ Strafford.’ 

Reading. ‘Strafford, III. i. and ii. to line go, thence IV. ii. and iii. 
to line 84. 

The Question. The people’s right to authorize government involves 
in ‘Strafford’ the right to overturn superannuated govern- 
ments. What modes of change are wisest ? 


VI. FEBRUARY 24, 1903. 
Essay. Puritanism. Late Seventeenth Century. ‘ Ned Bratts.’ 
Reading. ‘Ned Bratts.’ 


The Question. Was English Puritanism real reform or tempera- 
mental extravagance in a new bent? 


VII. Marcu 24, 1903. 


Essay. Beginnings of Modern Imperialism. Eighteenth Century. 
‘ Clive.’ 
Reading. ‘Clive.’ 
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The Question. Should work of the sort Clive did for a nation be 
privileged morally? Is there one moral standard for a pri- 
vate citizen and another for the soldier or public official ? 


VIII. Aprit 28, 1903. 


Essay. Materialism vs. the New Social Impulse. Nineteenth 
Century. ‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology.’ 

Reading from ‘ Bishop Blougram’s Apology.’ 

The Question. Are such materialism and desire for overlordship as 
the Bishop exemplifies the friends or the enemies of modern 
civilization ? , 


IX. May 26, 1903. 
Annual Meeting and Reception. 
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A COURSE IN SHAKESPEARE. 


REPRESENTATIVE PLAYS OF THE FIRST PERIOD: I. ‘LOVE’S 
LABOR’S LOST.’ 


BEForeE Christmas of the year when Shakespeare was thirty- 
three years old,— perhaps when he was scarcely as old as thirty, 
but unquestionably when he was thirty-three,— he had served out 
his apprenticeship at furbishing up old chronicle plays about the 
kings of England to suit the company of actors he belonged to, 
and had not only written and seen performed a successful play of 
his own devising, but had revised it for a second popular run. 

No prototype of this play —‘Love’s Labor’s Lost’ —has as 
yet, been unearthed, at any rate, by any ransacking of antique 
books,— a fact which justifies the inference that the young drama- 
tist did entirely as he chose, for the first time, in this play. 

He had put old English history on the stage before to suit a 
popular demand. Now, when he had a free hand to cast about 
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where he would for a plot of his own, it occurred to him to put 
present-day history on the stage. Out of recent events and the 
foreign news of the period he spun a love-story, inwoven with local 
color; and he contrived, by means of it, to point a laughing 
moral against affectation and artificialness, and especially against 
asceticism in study. 

Tennyson, three centuries later, when he wrote ‘ The Princess,’ 
pointed his moral against the education and life of women apart 
from men. Shakespeare, in ‘Love’s Labor’s Lost,’ illustrated 
his objection to the special study and life of men apart from 
women. 

The organization of groups of men in Academies or Universities 
for the purpose of isolated study was then in its infancy in 
England. This university movement was one of the important 
movements of Shakespeare’s day. In attacking it, he was making 
use for his plot of as timely a theme as Tennyson made use of in 
his day, when he pictured in ‘The Princess’ a Woman's College. 

As, later in his work, Shakespeare scarcely ever devised a plot 
so altogether his own, or ever betrayed his own point of view on a 
contemporary subject in so unveiled a manner, this play is par- 
ticularly interesting to consider with reference to : — 

I. TMe current history inwoven in its plot. 

II. The point of view implied. 

Concerning, first, the historical events and persons made use of 
in the plot, the following summary is given, to be followed later 
with some discussion of the second subject. It should be remem- 
bered, of course, from the start that, whatever real persons and in- 
cidents may possibly be glanced at in the plot, they are never more 
than fancifully and lightly touched upon. The story is fictitious, 
and what realities there may be in it merely gave it a passing zest 
and meaning here and there to the audience. 

Of the relations of incidents in the plot to incidents of the time 
somewhat resembling them, the most essential one is the reference 
made in the “Academe’”’ to educational projects of the period. One 
such scheme was drawn up about 1570, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
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Sir Walter Raleigh’s half-brother, for the “educacion of her 
Majeste’s Wardes and others the youth of nobility and gentlemen.” 
This plan includes nothing in detail made use of by Shakespeare, 
unless his “ three years’ term”’ (I. i. 20), and Gilbert’s stated period 
of “every three years,” when some book the fruit of the Academy’s 
study was to be published, be more than a mere coincidence. 
There is no reason to suppose that the poet ever saw it. Merely 
its title, “ Queen Elizabethes Achademy,” as talked about, may have 
been suggestive to him to build upon, particularly as the name car- 
ried with it the atmosphere of the classic academes of Athens, and 
was the favorite designation in the sixteenth century for associa- 
tions of students on the Continent as well as in England. Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, earlier, in 1561, devised another scheme “ for the 
bringing up in vertue and learning of the Queenes Majesties 
Wardes.” Later the Academe Royal, associated with the Order 
of the Garter, was projected in the reign of James I. by Bolton. 
These special instances of the vogue of educational schemes tend 
to show that Shakespeare’s fictitious “ Academe” was timely. 

Still more indirect, but next in importance as an element in the 
organization of the plot, is the reference to the long-contested suc- 
cession to the throne of France of Henry of Navarre, champion of 
the Huguenots of France, with whom England was then in alliance, 
seeking thus in her foreign policy to counterpoise the power of 
Spain and the Catholics of France, so long the friends of Mary 
Stuart. No king of Navarre was ever named Ferdinand; yet, by 
making an entirely fictitious hero a king of Navarre and the auspi- 
cious suitor of a princess of France whose father’s death at che 
close of the play suggested the probability of that hero’s accession 
to the throne of France, Shakespeare could scarcely fail to remind 
his audience of the actual struggle of the real Navarre for the 
French crown, to which he had become the heir presumptive on 
the death of the King of France in August, 1589. This effect was 
strengthened by giving to Navarre’s lords names identified with 
Henry of Navarre’s struggle for the throne. The Maréchal de 
Biron and the Duc de Longueville fought prominently on Navarre’s 
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side ; but the Duc de Mayenne, brother of Henry of Guise, fought 
on the opposite side. Biron, as governor of Burgundy, drove De 
Mayenne from that province in 1595; and in 1596 he submitted. 
The fact that Chapman produced in 1605 two plays, ‘The Con- 
spiracie of Duke Biron’ and ‘The Tragedie of Duke Biron,’ dram- 
atizing events then current in the French marshal’s career, may 
indicate that he was following Shakespeare’s successful lead in 
bringing present-day history upon the stage. 

The disguise of the king and his friends, and the wooing they 
sought to offer the ladies when masked as Russians, may make use 
of an actual embassy of Russians to the court of Elizabeth in quest 
of an alliance of the czar with a niece of the queen’s. In ‘ Sir 
Jerom Horsey His Travells, Imploiments, Services, and Negocia- 
cions, observed & written with his owne hand,’ Horsey tells how 
the czar (Ivan the Terrible) was “verie inquisitive what years 
Quen Elizabeth was of ; what likely of success yer might be, if he 
should be a shuter unto her for himself. And though he was 
much dishartned, not only for that he had two wiffes livinge, and 
that many Kings and great princis that had ben shuters to her 
majesty & could not prevalle, yet he magnified himself, his person, 
his wisdome, greatnes and riches, above all other princes; would 
give the asaye, & presently puts that Emporis, his last wiff into a 
nunrie”’ (pp. 173-174). 

This offer to Elizabeth, made by secret orders, through the 
English ambassador, in 1567, was diplomatically rebuffed. It led 
to a second embassy, possibly referred to covertly by Shakespeare 
in his “ mask of Muscovites ” (V. ii.), and thus described by Hor- 
sey: ‘ Now was the Emperour more ernest to send into England 
about this long conceated match and marriage than ever : addressed 
one Feother Pissempscoie, a noble, grave, wise and trustie gentil- 
man, to conferr and desier of the Quen the Lady Marye Hastings, 
daughter to that noble Henry lord Hastings, errell of Huntington, 
whome he hzerd was her Kyndsweoman, and of the bloud royall, as 
he termed it; and that yt would please her Majesty to send som 
noble ambassador to treat with him aboute it. His ambassador 
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went forward; toke shippinge at St. Nicholas: arived in England; 
magnificently receaved ; had audience of the Quen ; delivered his 
letters commendatory.”’ According to Karamsin the czar’s pro- 
posal of marriage with Lady Mary was accompanied with a demand 
for an interview, when her age, height, embonpoint, and complexion 
were to be taken account of, and her portrait, painted on wood or 
paper, procured. The ambassador arrived in England in Septem- 
ber, 1582, and was flatteringly received, but somewhat impeded in 
his design. When in January he had private audience with the 
queen, she objected to the czar’s selection of the bride as not beau- 
tiful enough, and put off an interview with her on the plea that she 
had only lately recovered from the pox, and for the same reason 
excused her for not sitting for a portrait. Lady Mary, it is said, at 
first pleased, was really much frightened at the prospect of mar- 
riage with the terrible Ivan, and had urged the queen to gain time 
for her; but finally, in May, 1583, as Horsey relates: “ Her 
Majesty caused that lady to be atended one, with divers great 
ladies and maieds of honnor and yonge noblemen, the nomber of 
each apointed, to be seen by the said ambassodor in Yorcke Howse 
garden. She put one a staetly countenance accordinglie. The 
ambassodor, atended with divers other noblemen & others, 
was brought before her Ladyship; cast down his countenance ; 
fell prostrate to her feett, rise, ranne backe from her, his face still 
towards her, she and the rest admiringe at his manner. Said by 
an interpitor yt did suffice him to behold the angell he hoped 
should be his masters espouse ; comended her angelicall counte- 
nance, state and admirable bewty. She after was called by her 
famillier frends in court the Emporis of Muscovia” (pp. 195-196). 

In describing Armado as “a Spaniard that keeps here in Court, 
a Phantasme, a Monarcho,” allusion was made to a well-known 
hanger-on of the court. Various contemporary allusions to him 
have been found, such as these: “ Popular applause dooth nourish 
some, neither do they gape after any other thing but vaine praise 
and glorie,— as in our age Peter Shakerlye of Paules, and Monarcho 
that lived about the Court” (Meres, ‘ Wits Commonwealth,’ 1598, 


p. 178). 
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“ Bergamasco (for his phantastick humors) named MJonarcho, and 
two of the Spanish embassadors retinue, . . . being about foure and 
twentie yeares past in Paules Church in London, contended who 
was soveraigne of the world: the J/onarcho maintained himself to be 
he, and named their king to be but his viceroy for Spain: the other 
two with great fury denying it” (‘ A briefe Discourse of the Span- 
ish State,’ 1590, p. 39). 

Whether this Monarcho was in Shakespeare’s mind when he 
portrayed Armado or not, the name the poet invented for him, 
with its reference to the wreck of the Spanish Armada in 1588, 
and to the defeated ambitions of a greater grandee, Philip of Spain, 
was the happiest name possible for presentation of such a character 
as the braggart on an English stage within a few years of the historic 
event of Spain’s frustrated schemes. 

Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
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COURTHOPE’S LATEST CONTRIBUTION TO 
LITERARY CRITICISM. 


PART II. LAW IN TASTE, 


Goop taste in art or poetry or music is so subtle a thing, sub- 
ject to so many variations, that he is a brave man indeed who has 
the temerity to seek for a universal law of taste. 

In the discussion of this subject, Courthope sketches the va- 
rious theories of zesthetics that have been promulgated by the 
Greeks, the Germans, and the French. He comes to the conclu- 
sion that a settled principle which shall help us in appreciating the 
merits of a work of art is not to be found in the abstractions of 
the zsthetic philosopher, since no artist has ever created through a 
conscious application of such philosophic principles. They must 
be sought for in the concrete productions of art. 

It might be remarked here that, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the abstractions of the philosophers have been derived 
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from the observation of the practice of poets ; and, when our author 
advocates seeking for a principle to be derived from the work of 
poets, he simply starts the process over again from the beginning. 
But there is certainly an advantage in throwing overboard the con- 
troversial accretions of ages and looking the problem once more 
straight in the face with a larger amount of material and the tem- 
perate attitude of the searcher for truth rather than the dogmatic 
attitude of the asserter of truth. 

It would be difficult to imagine a wiser temper than that shown 
by Professor Courthope at the outset of his search among the 
nations for a primeval law of taste. He says:— 

“There is but one Absolute and Divine Source of ideal 
Beauty, but the rays that proceed from it are modified in their 
passage through the mind, and are thence reflected in a thousand 
different forms according to the varying genius of those who strive 
to imitate it. Chinese, Hindu, Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, and the 
modern nations of Europe have all embodied in the Fine Arts 
their ideas of what is spiritual and unseen. To reduce their 
opposite conceptions to a central law of taste would be impossible, 
nor do I believe that there is real evidence of progress and 
development from one type of Fine Art to another. We are 
entitled to graduate the artistic merit of different races, just as we 
discriminate the races themselves in the scale of intellect, but 
practically the ideal art of each of them may be said to proceed 
from within, and to contain in itself its peculiar law of taste. In 
other words, the law of taste in each nation consists in the develop- 
ment of its own genius or character, in conformity with its sense of 
natural Beauty.”’ 


After repudiating the laws of taste based upon the abstractions 
of philosophers, Courthope, with the curious inconsistency which 
clouds the logic of more than one of his arguments, takes Aristotle 
as his guide through that literary purgatory where the law of taste 
must be sought. 

The three main principles deduced from Aristotle with which he 
arms himself are : — 


“1. That the function of Poetry, as of all Fine Art, is imitative, 
not instructive; 2. That the object of imitation in Poetry is the 
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Universal, not the Particular; and 3. That the test of the justice of 
poetic imitation is the permanent pleasure produced in society by 
the work, not merely the pleasure felt by the artist in creating it.” 


In the succeeding chapters these dicta have a natural and 
ineradicable tendency to disappear from the face of the argument, 
but Professor Courthope valiantly brings them to the front every 
little while to try this or that poet by them; and having his own 
taste as to poetry settled, and his own interpretation of the 


Aristotelian dicta, those poets whom he tries by them are never 
found wanting. 

Though it may not always be quite clear how these universal 
laws are to be seen working through all great literature, he has in 
three most interesting chapters brought out the relations between 

national character and history and literature as illustrated in 
France, Germany, and England. 

The elements furnished by character in France are “a_ brilliant 
and fickle temperament, vividly colored by transient emotions, the 
rapid, logical perception of things, a sense of artistic form and 
proportion.” Those furnished by history are to be found in the con- 
flict of two mutually irreconcilable factions,— that between the 
Feudal aristocracy and the Bourgeoisie, who were attached to the 
crown. Added to a centralizing political tendency was the religious 
centralizing tendency of Catholicism. Thus all forces were bent 
in the direction of making the law of taste in French literature 
a very well defined one, which, though narrow, was capable, within 
its own range, of development to great perfection. 

The effect of this conflict of forces comes out in the .infancy of 
French literature in the contrasted styles of the Provengal lyric — 
the political vehicle of the inhabitants of the castle—and the 
fabliau of the Trouvére —the poetical vehicle of the inhabitants 
of the town. From the aristocracy were developed qualities of 
the so-called feminine order,— romance, delicacy, refinement in 
language, an exquisite vein of irony and innuendo, brought to their 
highest possibilities in the work of the brilliant cycle of French 
literary women, as well as by such representative men as Ronsard, 
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Voiture, St. Amant. The masculine elements — “ substance, sin- 
cerity, a sense of the reality of things” —were brought into 
French literature by the Bourgeoisie, who were remarkable for 
their shrewd observation, keen logic, penetrating appreciation of 
hypocrisy and unreality, and kindred qualities. 

The tendency to vulgarity, toned down by the court, resulted in 
the flowering of the French imagination in such geniuses as Moli¢re 
and La Fontaine. Though Courthope does not demonstrate with 
very great clearness how it happened that this Bourgeois element 
developed a refinement of its own, very similar in fundamental 
character to that developed by the school nurtured in Feudal aris- 
tocracy, he notes the facts. As form was of paramount impor- 
tance in the literature of the aristocrats, so it was to the later great 
French poets, dramatists, and critics. Seneca and Aristotle were 
put under contribution for laws of dramatic and poetic construc- 
tion as unbreakable as the laws of the Medes and Persians, with 
the result that “whatever literary party has been dominant in the 
taste of French society has sought to establish its supremacy by 
imaginative analysis.” Thus there has been developed in French 
poetry “great beauty of abstract form, a splendid capacity of 
lucid expression,” but along with these the tendency to turn 
away the creative impulse of the artist from the imitation of uni- 
versal ideas of life and action. 

Corneille’s method of constructing a drama, as Courthope imag- 
ines it, well illustrates the French methods : — 


“I imagine that the way in which he composed a tragedy was 
something like this: First he searched for a situation in which he 
might exhibit a conflict between the will and the passions; then, 
when he had found the subject, he filled in the situation with the 
characters, and determined their relations to each other in suc- 
cessive scenes; after that, he thought out the emotions and senti- 
ments proper to each scene; lastly, he coloured the whole of the 
dialogue with impassioned rhetoric and epigrammatic points.” 


Even the romantic school in France was not free from the trail 
of the old methods. Victor Hugo’s plays follow the same laws 
under a slightly different guise. For example : — 
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“In the ‘Cid,’ the spectacle to be contemplated is a conflict 
between Love and Honour, and, in ‘Cromwell,’ the conflict of 
motives in the mind of a regicide; in both cases the imaginative 
process is the same, a play depending for its effect on rhetorical 
speeches and epigrammatic points.” 


Turning to Germany, Courthope points out that the political 
history of Germany in the past has been the exact antithesis of 
the history of France; for, while a prominent feature of French 
history has been an excessive centralization leading to absolutism, 
the character of German history has been lack of concentration 
and unity, resulting in excessive individualism. 

This individualistic tendency comes out in the freedom of their 
philosophical thought, and in the fact that their distinctive literary 
quality is lyrical. They do not get away from this lyrical quality 
even in their dramas. Though Goethe in ‘ Faust’ gave expression 
to emotions of universal breadth, yet there still breathes through 
this poem the lyrical rather than the dramatic quality. 

England has marked out for herself a path of culture between 
that of France and Germany. The bent of her historical char- 
acter has been to blend the principles of liberty and authority. 
She has studied how to accommodate the necessities of innovation 
with the traditions of old experience. 


“The great fundamental law under which the genius of the 
English poet must act in order to produce any lasting work is the 
knowledge both of what may be called the Balance of Power be- 
tween the constituent elements of our imagination, and also the 
method of fusing these contrary principles into a harmonious 
whole.” 


He declares that “it is not too much to say that in English 
Poetry the reconciliation of contraries is the character impressed on 
the works of a long succession of great poets who have been so 
conscious of the strife of principles in their own sphere, and of the 
dominant tendencies in the spirit of their age, that they have each 
known how to imitate in an ideal form the movement of life in 
nature and society.” 
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He finds illustrations of this English law of taste in such 
diverse geniuses as Chaucer, Pope, Byron, and Tennyson. 

Interesting as Courthope’s manner of presenting his subject is, 
and ingenious as his arguments are, one wonders whether it is, 
after all, worth while to use so much learned language to prove 
that the literature of any peoples will reflect their national charac- 
teristics to a greater or less extent. Furthermore, when this is 
proved by reasoning which every alert reader discovers by instinct, 
can any definite laws for the direction of future criticism be based 
upon it, even when combined with his other great law, “that true 
poetry must imitate the universal” ? 

The laws of taste of these several nations, which he has been at 
so much trouble to elaborate, are but slender guides for the detec- 
tion of a great work of art. The national character does not stay 
forever the same. Germany, the most individualistic of nations, 
has developed the most autocratic of military systems, and a form 
of socialism in which centralization is the quality pre-eminent. 

France is not without its pronounced individualistic thought. 
England may at any time give prominence to one or the other 
principle. In fact, the course of evolution must be in the direction 
of minimizing what are called national characteristics, and the 
developing of greater varieties of character among the individuals 
of anation. Their literature, then, must reflect all these varying 
shades of character. Truth to these complexities and a manner 
of presenting them which will appeal to the sense of beauty and 
harmony — the sense that seems to belong to some super-stratum 
of our understanding — must, as in the past, be the distinction of 
genius. 

When we reach the top of a hill after a long climb, we can look 
back and make a mathematical calculation as to the nature of the 
curves in the path by which we ascended. All inductive laws of 
poetical criticism are just such calculations. All that you know 
when a hill confronts you is that there is a way of getting to the top 
of it: just what that path is to be for each hill no one can foresee. 
So genius must always blaze its own path to the top of its imagi- 
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native ideal. The critic may come afterwards, and by induction 
arrive at laws which seem to explain the genius; but he must ever 
beware of trying to fit these laws to the next genius. 

The relations of the individual to society, the State, religion, and 
the universe, and the relation of all these to beauty as imagined by 
the poet, are infinite. 

It is not the fact that the national characteristics are present 
or that the poet has succeeded in imitating the universal that 
makes him a genius: it is the peculiar flavor that the individuality 
of a genius impresses on his work that makes it recognizable as a 
work of genius, and his first appreciator will not be he who weighs 
his work by any law of taste, but he who has a kindred soul. 

Helen Archibald Clarke. 


(Life in Poetry: Law in Taste, by William John Courthope. New 
York and London: The Macmillan Company. 1901.) 


é 


RECENT POETIC DRAMAS: PHILLIPS’S ‘ULYSSES’; 
PEABODY’S ‘MARLOWE,’ 


Ir Mr. Stephen Phillips has, in ‘ Ulysses,’ written a drama that 
is acted successfully, it must be largely on account of the opportu- 
nity it offers for stage spectacle. The persons of the play do not 
live. And to feel their unmistakable lack of aliveness is a distinct 
disappointment after the unanimous acclaim the piece has had from 
English and American reviewers alike, as a poetic drama of the 
first rank. 

It takes two to discriminate life in Art,— one to make, another 
to mark. Therefore, lest a thwart moment might have blocked the 
right flow of sympathy, we have lent an attentive ear in a second 
willing mood to ‘Ulysses,’ Yet with no better result than in the 
first, so far as regards this element of vitality, ever the essential 
quality in genuinely dramatic workmanship. 

Is the taste of the day, in England and among those who con- 
sider themselves critical in America, on the downward slide toward 
the formal and superficially perfected in poetic style? 
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It would almost seem so, since a young poet, who has succeeded 
in attracting general attention through the promise and poetic 
beauty of his first volumes, could find no fresher metre for the Pro- 
logue of his third play than an unblushingly unmodified echo of 
Pope; and since his reviewers, moreover, so far as we have seen, 
have vied with one another in commending the play supremely, 
poetically as well as dramatically, without even noticing the deriva- 
tion of the measure. 

The gods who figure in. the Prologue of ‘ Ulysses,’ seated either 
side of Zeus on Olympus-top, are perhaps meant to be childlike. 
They are childish. Cosmic, majestic, elemental beings they might 
be to suit the design of the drama, while naively betraying the 
primitive qualities properly belonging to the gods created by the 
imagination of so youthful a people as the Greeks of Homer. But 
there is more of the conventional than the rudimental about this 
spectacularly pouting Poseidon with his trident, this show-vixen of 
an Athene with her spear. Of all the other gods with their set 
decorations,— Apollo with his lyre, Artemis with bow and quiver, 
and the rest, ranged about on the semicircular seats to right and 
left of Zeus,— only Hermes and Aphrodite take a part, and that of 
the slightest,— the part of two toy children, in the dialogue wherein 
Athene and Poseidon, as friend and enemy of Ulysses, squabble for 
the favor of the Thunderer. The contrived effect of the whole is 
made more prominent by the regularly end-stopped rhymed couplets, 
echoing neither Homer nor Virgil, but Pope, forever Pope, in our ears. 

After the uniformly balanced couplets of the Prologue, made on 
this model,— 

‘‘Who hath so suffered, or so far hath sailed, 
So much encountered and so little quailed,’”’— 


jt is true that such prose speeches as open the first act — 


“Come, Clytie, I have no breath left, sit on my knee and drink from 
this cup! No! I'll have fresh wine,”— 


give an appearance of naturalness, by contrast. They bolster up 
the suggestion that, if we have not exactly been in heaven before, 
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we are now, at least, on homely earth. The relative effect of the 
change is to dispose us to accept Penelope’s suitors as human, and 
attach readily to each of the three, as they carouse with the hand- 
maidens in the palace of the absent Ulysses, those traits which the 
List of the Characters has attached to them: “ Antinous 
(young, insolent, splendid), Eurymachus (mature, politic, specious), 
Ctesippus (elderly, rich, ridiculous).” In the working out, however, 
of this stage diagram of their natures in the action of this scene and 
in that of the last scene of the last act, where they again appear, what 
conviction have we that there is genuine personality within to war- 
rant the labels attached to them? They are creatures of rhetoric, 
becoming somewhat more organically dramatic during their three 
contrasted speeches of the last act. They set forth in these 
speeches their rival claims, and urge Penelope to choose between 
them. There the climax of their dramatic possibilities as discrim- 
inated characters is reached, and there only do we feel that they 
are not manikins posed for a stage painting. 

So the character of Telemachus is like that of any youth. He 
is unformed, purposeless, like any youth, not like one lad in par- 
ticular. There is no object in this drama in his presentment typi- 
cally, as Youth ; since ‘ Ulysses’ — while it might well have been 
framed to suggest symbolically an undercurrent of larger meaning, 
without prejudice to its realism—jis distinctly not so designed. 
The selection of incidents from the Odysseus legend is admirably 
devised for a play that should be of a dramatic ‘ Fidelio’ order. 
The free rearrangement, too, is good dramatically. The stay with 
Calypso preceding the descent into Hades, and the crowning of 
both these incidents with the trial and the triumph of Ulysses on 
his home-return, build up a sound dramatic structure. It is a 
structure which would lend itself readily, were the genius of its 
creator adequate, to a deep and powerful expression of the im- 
mortal significance and life in the antique story. Such enhance- 
ment and revitalization of its riches is not, however, intended; and 
the dextrous remanipulation of the old material is but a restate- 
ment of the story in stage form. So long, then, as it must depend 
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solely for the degree of its artistic value on the degree of its 
reality, it must be adjudged by the test of the human solidity of 
its characters; and Telemachus, like the suitors, must be found 
neither typical nor individual, nor both together mixed, as charac- 
ters of the greatest dramatic workmanship are, but somewhat barely 
sketchy. 

Where the boy mopes apart, Athene visits him to kindle him 
against the suitors. He is roused to a flash of force, planless and 
futile from the start. His outbreak, his leap at the throat of 
Antinous, reveal no personal characteristics, such as the puniest 
child would betray. His action wins him no special regard from 
the reader, and it accomplishes next to nothing dramatically. His 
relation to the movement of the plot consists in an entirely external 
occurrence in the last act,—his pursuit by men set on by the 
suitors to slay him. This pursuit might have been forged intoa 
closer link, both with the inner nature of the boy and with the 
action of the drama. It might have been caused to grow out of 
his own act and his revolt against the suitors in the first act. It 
would then have betokened some respect on the suitors’ part for 
the future possibilities of this budding scion from Ulysses’ stock. 
In fact, the pursuit of the boy is used only as a convenient device 
to bring him on the stage, that Ulysses may save him from his 
pursuers and make himself known to him, and that they may 
return with the swineherd to the palace and await together the 
ripe moment for the father’s revenge. 

To the echo of Pope in the Prologue may be added an echo 
of Tennyson in the first act, a derivation from a lyric in ‘The 
Princess.’ The Minstrel sings : — 


“O set the sails for Troy, for Troy has fallen, 
And Helen cometh home ; 

O set the sails, and all the Phrygian winds, 
Breathe us across the foam ! 

O set the sails unto the Golden West ! 
It is o’er, the bitter strife. 

At last the father cometh to the son, 
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And the husband to the wife ! 
And she shall fall upon his heart, 
With never a spoken word,—” 


Sweet is this interrupted strain, and skilfully made use of in its 
effect upon Penelope, who interrupts it. It brings her on the 
scene, because, she says : — 


“Thy music floated up into my room, 
And the sweet words of it have hurt my heart.” 


Graceful and smooth-tongued, the model wife moves through 
her two scenes with the level charm belonging to Mr. Phillips’s 
gustless but mellow blank verse, to the accentless but even-knit 
pattern of his plot. Not the outbreak of her son against the 
suitors calls her to a decision; though, when she is told of it, it 
occasions a speech of tenderness. The promise drawn from her to 
make her choice of one of her wooers when the faint moon is full 
is neither in origin nor result one that elicits character. The 
unimportant maid, Melantho, for no particular reason, drives her 
mistress to make the promise through her betrayal of how Pen- 
elope nightly unravels the famous web, on whose completion the 
suitors have been waiting. Mr. Phillips’s Penelope is, in truth, 
motived throughout on a lyric. The Minstrel’s song construes her 
heart. And it is the poetic rather than dramatic situation which 
constitutes her value as a character. 

In an incidental rather than in an integral occurrence the 
keynote of the plot is struck when she dreamily outlines, at the 
close of her scene, as the Minstrel’s song resounds, the conclusion 
of the play,— the return of Ulysses : — 


‘“‘ Ere ’tis too late at the last, last instant.” 


And the climax of the final act is pivoted again on the Minstrel’s 
song as Penelope fulfils its prophecy and falls on Ulysses’ breast 
“ with never a spoken word,” while in the utter silence of their 
embrace the song again is borne upon the ear, and the play closes. 
Calypso, the enchantress, less dependent upon merely lyrical 
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beauty, in her portrayal seems positive, human, and necessarily 
more interesting from a dramatic point of view in comparison. 

Calypso is the part which an actress of any force would prefer 
to play. 

With her Ulysses, too, is most alive. Neither in the second 
act, where the hero issues from Hades knowing his wife is in sore 
straits for help on earth, nor in the last act, where he endures 
insult throughout an ingeniously protracted situation in his own 
palace till the trial of the wielding of his bow makes his power and 
vengeance known, does he equal in compelling personality the 
Ulysses of the first act, pushed by the keen Calypso to an out- 
burst of the inmost truth of him as a dramatic creation : — 


“ Ah, God! that I might see 
Gaunt Ithaca stand up out of the surge, 
Yon lashed and streaming rocks and sobbing crags, 
The screaming gull and the wild-flying cloud: — 
To see far off the smoke of my own hearth, 
To smell far out the glebe of my own farms. 


Now am I mad for silence and for tears, 
For the earthly voice that breaks at earthly ills. 


I would not take life but on terms of death, 
That sting in the wine of being, salt of its feast.” 


Elsewhere, if we look for the full-pulsed dramatic heights of the 
play, the magnetic stage opportunities for its actors, we find, in lieu 
of peaks, gently rounded hills above a tableland of poetic suaveness. 

Deftness and music, a refined and tender but not a revivifying 
poetic quality, dramatic value in structure, as well as in opportunity 
offered for the quaintly rude in archzologically correct Homeric 
settings,—all this ‘Ulysses’ has to suit a given stage and a public 
that cannot as yet muster great applause for great dramas. 

Meanwhile every such well-nigh successful adventuring upon 
the quest for the rare blue flower of dramatic vitality deserves jeal- 
ous scrutiny, the utmost thankful recognition without a breath of 
over-praise. 
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Our day is happy ina stir of conscious desire among the youngest 
of our poets towards dramatic creativeness. On the first wave of 
the tide that brought ‘Ulysses’ came ‘Marlowe’; and for this 
first ingathering from the sea of good fortune, as for the second, 
respect for the artistic achievement attained exacts forbearance 
from any ill-considered acclaim of it as dramatically consummate, 
irresistibly alive. 

Yet, unquestionably, Marlowe’s reckless fatal figure is sin- 
gularly attractive. The ever-insatiate soul that cries out to the 
reader in his own ‘Tamburlaine’ inspires the body of Miss Pea- 
body’s ‘Marlowe.’ ‘Faustus’ is more directly made use of ; but 
the tirelessly impassioned and impetuous ambition pervading ‘Tam- 
burlaine’ is the volatile, fiery stuff Miss Peabody’s excellently 
daring ’prentice hands have here sought to grasp and mould into 
dramatic being. 

It is much the same sort of sympathetic, scholarly reconstruc- 
tion of an historic personality, whose warm humanity duller records 
were keeping hidden, as Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s heart-rousing 
revivification of Richard Yea and Nay. So much pulse and 
‘penetration as she has given her Marlowe would have sufficed, 
perhaps, for his full-length portraiture in the less exacting m2/zev 
of even the best sort of novel, where an outline in low relief is all 
that is demanded, and the rest of the creative space can be etched 
over in faint and fainter lines, till the broad flat of mere description 
forms an easy frame all around for the central figures in the 
medallion. But in the drama, above all in the aspiring class of 
poetic stage-drama to which ‘ Marlowe’ is nerved to maintain itself, 
low relief is but base relief, and the full-bodied round must be 
sculptured, detached and free of the subordinate figures of the 
group. These other figures, too, must be equally concrete and 
vivid, independent in themselves, while steadily tributary in plan to 
the hero for whose sake they were devised. 

Many adroit, well-informed touches go toward the portraiture 
of these lesser figures, especially toward the player group,— Greene, 
Lodge, Nashe, and Peele. The lyrics appropriately attributed to 
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them are deft at giving a taste of their quality. The lover of these 
spontaneous Elizabethans who lived with Shakespeare where “ the 
air was fame” can scarcely fail to enjoy the way in which they and 
their tricks of verse are set forth, even if the bookish background 
does cling to them, and even if, on a like plane of personality as 
that of Marlowe, none else emerges. 

Marlowe’s day of success, the day his ‘Faustus’ has undeni- 
ably captured all London, is chosen for the opening of the play ; 
and from ‘ Faustus’ various allusions are taken to build upon for 
the relationship which is here made to subsist between the man 
and his work. The plot takes its rise in an imagined revelation of 
Marlowe’s world through his art, in much the same manner as in 
Miss Peabody’s first dramatic sketch,—the one-act drama of 
‘Fortune and Men’s Eyes,’—in her preceding volume, a glimpse 
of Shakespeare was derived from the supposed confession of him- 
self in his Sonnets. 

The Helena of ‘ Faustus,’ reduced to reality, is an actual court- 
ladyship, as capriciously and deceptively alluring as Shakespeare’s 
Mary Fitton. Hers is supposed to be the face that summoned 
from the deep of Marlowe’s genius his famous lines : — 


‘“‘ Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium?” 


She flits over the stage with a shadowy brilliance. Her few 
words and but two entrances scarcely suffice to show her forth so 
far as to shed light upon the effect they have on Marlowe. The 
gush of life in the management of Miss Peabody’s Mary Fitton 
within the meagre margin of her first one-act little drama promised 
a more commanding brush on some bigger canvas such as this play 
offered. 

To the stormy Helena of ‘Faustus’ as Marlowe’s bad angel 
is opposed a little good angel, Alison, created by Miss Peabody’s 
fancy as the right divinity to preside over that most dewy of pas- 
toral songs, Marlowe’s ‘ Come live with me, and be my love.’ To 
this “little Quietude ” of a budding woman is given, with the gradual 
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and gentle care her natural reserve requires, the larger reality finally 
in the drama. While she waxes, Helen burns out and leaves but 
ashes. This the poet is made to say of her in a supremely fierce 
and bitter dramatic moment, when he accuses her of a more living 
denial of God than that nominal one of which she and his foes 
accuse him : — 


“ [She shrinks backward. He follows step by step.] 


“Deny Him, I? And thou, dost thou affirm ?— 
Living denial! Gentle blasphemy ! 


“She lifts her riding-mask to her face: he catches it from her and helds 
it aloft. | 

“Will you begone? Nay, hear my parting word. 
Unmask you, Helen. Truly, you must go 
The way of dreams. Will you believe you live? 
No, no, I think not, no indeed not you, 
The fire burns out and leaves the ashes there ! 
The cock crows and the spirits must begone. 
I took you for a Woman, thing of dust,— 
I —I who showed you first what you might be ! 
But see now, you were hollow all the time, 
A piece of magic. Now the air blows in, 
And you are gone to ashes. Well, begone! 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust! Nay, go! 


“He flings the mask across the room.|” 


In this close of the relation with her ladyship, the climax of the 
third act consists. From the darkness of this disillusionment he 
turns, in the fourth act, toward hope of truer light in Alison. 

His stormy Helena had come to seek him in the first act, sub- 
dued with desire to capture the poet who had dazed the town with 
the bold onrush of his ‘ Faustus.’ On the morning of that day of 
triumph, whose evening she had thus crowned, there had also come 
within his orbit, from his native Canterbury, this maiden Alison, 
whom he named at once “ the little Quietude.” While waiting for 
her ladyship, he is made to sing for Alison the song he fitted to 
her,— “ Come live with me’’; and she, still and true as a morning 
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meadow, yet beneath her calmness intense as sunlight, already 
loved him, before he was whirled away from tamer comfort to his 
Helena. She, too, ere she left the scene at the close of the second 
act with her good, elderly wooer, Gabriel, had learned from his 
own lips — poor little eavesdropper, behind the vines of the Inn 
garden — how far off from his craving heart he held her. He 
turns to her again in Canterbury, where at last Gabriel’s tender- 
ness has won her for his Bride, as to the only proof of light left 
one groping in the dark. This meeting with Alison is the event of 
the fourth act, and thus he makes his appeal : — 


“ Thou hast heard 
Of light that shined in darkness, hast thou not? 
And darkness comprehended not the Light ? 


Have pity on the Dark, I tell you, Bride, 

For after all is said, there is no thing 

So hails the Light as that same blackness there, 
O’er which it shines the whiter. . . 


There is one side of the earth that even now 
Groans in the darkness, covered up with gloom 
And the low tide and dregs of sodden wreck, 
Waiting and waiting, lightless. Even now, 
While you can bless the moon that blesses you, 
And here the wildest valley and the down, 
Oblivious of all shadow,— silver brimmed, 
Turn to her whiteness, like a dreaming face 
Unto the eyes that love ; a wistful cheek, 

A heart of earth, for her all white, all white.” 


Her loving purity does not fail him ; and to it he responds, for- 
bearing to sully it. So he gathers all sympathy with him for the last 
act. Therein, really by Bame’s ill-will, which has shadowed him with 
scandal from the first act, although actually by Archer’s hand, as it 
chances,— Archer mistaking the nature of Bame’s quarrel with the 
poet, and misled by Marlowe himself in order to save Alison from 
any slur,— the ill-fated poet comes to his terrible historic end. 
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The dramatic fabric of the play is thus entirely woven out of 
the implications for Marlowe in the balance and choice of his 
nature between its good and bad angels, its Helena and its Alison, 
its controlled and reckless impulses toward ideal beauty. From 
the jealousy on Alison’s account, wakened by Marlowe in Bame, 
grows Bame’s villany; and from the ill-repute Bame succeeds in 
stirring up against him as an atheist ensues his abandonment by 
Helena, and his rejection from the Queen’s Players, but, also, that 
despair of all the good he would fain believe in, from whose gulf 
he turns for the salvation he finds through Alison. 

The dramatic shortcomings and virtues of ‘ Marlowe’ arise from 
an opposite source than the dramatic shortcomings and virtues 
already noted in Mr. Phillips’s ‘ Ulysses.’ The plot and situations 
of the English poet are founded on the surface of the natures and 
cross-relations of his characters. Those of the American poet 
are rooted within the natures and relationships she imagines. 
They are, therefore, less readily to be seen, and require, as the 
deeper-going feats of creative art ever require, the utmost con- 
creteness of workmanship. 

It is a noble way of fault, opening up a vein that promises a 
greater wealth of ore to be mined out and wrought. 

One of the auspicious traits of ‘ Marlowe’ on the poetic side is 
that there are no inadvertent echoes in it. The manner of the 
metre is fresh. There is something characteristically honest, 
massive, a sort of four-square good craftsmanship about the blank 
verse. While it is shot through with dainty and delicate metaphor, 
it is yet never superficially pretty. Making noeffort for a honeyed 
flow, happy epithets well up in it on a sudden as from affluent 
springs of feeling. Charlotte Porter. 


(Ulysses. A Drama ina Prologue and Three Acts. By Stephen 
Phillips. New York and London: The Macmillan Company. 1902.) 

(Marlowe. A Drama in Five Acts. By Josephine Preston Peabody. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1901.) 
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Not since Huxley wrote his wonderful essay on ‘ A Piece 
of Chalk’ has there been such a fascinating bit of scientific writing 
as Maeterlinck’s ‘The Life of the Bee.’ In both may be seen the 
possibility of treating a scientific subject in such a manner that it 
becomes literature, just as surely as poetry or the creative essay. 

Altogether exquisite in his descriptions of the strange ways of 
the bee community, which he has observed for years with the love 
of a devoted friend, there is yet a strain of melancholy running 
through his philosophizing. The shadows cast upon his mind by 
the disillusionments of science have not yet been dispelled by its 
illuminations. 

He makes the mistake so many scientists make, of expecting to 
find models for human life in the lower orders of life, and naturally 
feels melancholy when he finds a system that reflects human life 
only in some of its worst aspects. 


é 


WHEN will mankind realize that we do not go to nature to 
learn how to live ourselves, but, rather, in order to learn how not to 
live ourselves. We should get our lessons from nature principally 
by indirections. It is quite as absurd — indeed, it is more absurd — 
to expect to find a model complete for fully developed mankind to 
follow among the lower orders of animals as it would be to expect 
to find it among the Australian bushmen; yet no one would ever 
think of going to them for lessons in civilization. 

It would sometimes seem as if there were still left a remnant of - 
savage superstition connected with our thought of nature as apart 
from man. The savage sought his ancestors or his gods in animals 
or trees. The mysterious cause was always non-human, and, there- 
fore, to be found in nature. We are still prone to write and speak 
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as if somehow the Divine were made more clearly manifest in 
nature than in man himself; and that is why we expect to find in- 
fallible guides for conduct in the teaching of nature. Every now 
and then human thought tumbles intoa veritable slough on account 
of this tendency. 

é 


A MAN of Maeterlinck’s spiritual force is not, however, 
satisfied to take nature as his guide; yet he seems to be discon- 
certed somewhat by the fact that nature does not reveal the laws 
whereby man may attain his highest. 

What, after all, is there to worry over in the fact that the bees 
live a kind of social life which would be most unideal for man to 
live ? 

On the contrary, we should rejoice that we have advanced so 
much farther on the evolutionary path toward that “divine event ”’ 
of which Tennyson speaks. 

é 


In the bee community there is an extraordinary special- 
ization of physical function, but this specialization is not so per- 
fectly managed that there is not a tremendous waste of material. 
Instead of waxing melancholy over this waste of material 
in which nature seems to indulge everywhere,— a waste of material, 
be it noted, from the point of view of reproduction,— this. super- 
fluity of energy ought to be regarded as the first requisite for the 
production of art. Here lies latent the material which, when the 
artist has been evolved, can be used for the creation of beauty not 
in any way connected with the preservation of species, but simply 
with giving joy and delight in forms of beauty to the human race. 
The artist, discovering beauty, not waste in the surplus, chooses 
what he shall combine and what he shall leave in order to create 
his forms of beauty. It is the fact of the surplus that gives him 
his wide range of choice, and is the necessary condition of his being 
truly a creator. Through this, too, he becomes the creator of 
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; morals as well as of art, morals being only another form of 
beauty. 

Physical functions are not specialized in mankind as they are 
in the bee. In mankind are concentrated all the possibilities of 
the physical, the spiritual, and the creative. If he specializes too 
much in any one of these directions or in all of them, the perfect 
balance of his nature will be lost, and human society will veer in 
the direction of bee civilization. There will also come to be a real 
waste of energy, for the surplus in every line will become too 
great. 

The mission of man as the artist is to turn waste energy into 
channels moral and artistic where it will become force, and by this 
4 transmutation gradually to minimize, if not annihilate, waste alto- 


gether. 
é 


So we go to the bees in order to learn how not to live, 
giving thanks that there is something within us —a sense of justice 
or beauty or proportion or joy, be it what it may be —that tells 
us the civilization of the bee is not the¢model for human civiliza- 
tion, and that the Divine shines less darkly through human ideals 
than it does in the ideals of nature. 

Yet the bees, knowing nought better, fulfil their mission, and 
probably have their share in the perfecting and enriching of the 
world spirit,— the spirit of the hive, as Maeterlinck calls it. 


é 


—— AN interesting event of the past season was the produc- 
tion by the Boston Browning Society, on the afternoon of March 25, 
of Robert Browning’s play, ‘The Return of the Druses.’ 

The play had never before been staged, and had been generally 
considered one of the least promising of the poet’s dramas for act- 
ing purposes, though just why it should have been so considered 
it is difficult to see in the light of itseminent success. It has great 
possibilities for scenic effects and for brilliant and varied costum- 
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ing. It hasa fine dramatic motive, dramatic situations, a conflict 
of ideals, an interplay of emotion, characters vividly imagined and 
powerfully embodied,— everything, in fact, which goes to the mak- 
ing of an impressive drama. 

As with all of Browning’s work, it needs absolutely sympathetic 
interpretation. Words cannot be given merely as words,— not even 
as the expression of sentiments, which often fills all the needs of a 
Shakespeare interpretation. They must be given as the expression 
of a mood of the character or soul. When so given, every phrase, 
almost every word, reflects some subtle change of mood, some 
transition of emotion, some shifting of the intellectual view-point,— 
all of which are needed for the complete portrayal of character. 


é 


In the performance given by the Browning Society the 
interpretations throughout were on a remarkably high plane of 
sympathy, and in several instances reached the creative height of 
great acting. 

We do not remember ever to have seen a more convincing 
piece of tragic portrayal than that given by Mrs. William C. Collar 
as Anael in the fourth act. It was so full of tragic emotion, yet so 
reticent. The grief and horror were those of a fine, sensitive, in- 
tellectual nature, without a trace of the ordinary hystericalness or 
rant that too often is made to do duty for deep and terrible 
emotion. 

The part of Khalil was sustained throughout by Miss Katherine 
Jewell Everts with vivid sympathy. She seemed truly to live the 
intense and single-souled Khalil. Mr. Southwick as Djabal 
neared the genius point in the last act. Mr. Richards in his brief, 
strong scene carried conviction in his creation of the Prefect’s 
part. Professor Maulsby as the Nuncio and Mr. Tripp as Loys 
did some capital acting. There was, in fact, no part, down to the 
most minor part, that did not, at moments, reach a plane of acting 
far more satisfactory than is usually seen in the supporting parts 
of a starring company. 
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ALL this goes to prove that with a company of people of 
sufficient intelligence, talent, and perseverance, and with a Brown- 
ing enthusiast to inspire and guide the performance, there is no 
reason why Browning’s plays should not be thoroughly successful 


acting plays. 


Ir might be objected that the audience is half the battle 
in making a play successful. That is very true. But why should 
we be so uncomplimentary to the public as to suppose that they 
can never appreciate a good thing? With regard to ‘The Return 
of the Druses’ it may be said that it has been proved to have 
qualities that appeal to the unthinking public in its picturesque 
effects, its romance, and its tragedy, while the more thinking por- 
tions of the audience may extract a deeper enjoyment through their 
appreciation of the subtle interplay of character. Such a combina- 
tion of qualities is distinctive of Shakespeare’s plays, also. Unless, 
then, we admit ourselves to be hopelessly degenerate in taste, and 
even rather plume ourselves upon the tact, there is no reason why 
Browning’s plays should not be included in professional stage 
repertories along with other standard plays of classic reputation. 
The Boston Browning Society is to be congratulated on having 
made this fact patent by its artistic presentation of one of the 
poet’s least known plays. 
é 


Two wishes possess me when I see a Shakespeare play 
out of doors at Wellesley College. One is that the drama-loving 
world could oftener have the pleasure of a simple, fresh stage- 
setting, largely Nature’s own, and the utter opposite of the over- 
mechanicalized, shut-in-the-house artifices of the professional boards. 
The other wish is that Will Shakespeare could see it, too. 

“ Perhaps he does,” answered Professor Katharine Lee Bates, to 
whom I expressed this wish last June, at the Wellesley performance 
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of ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ In spirit he certainly was there, 
animate within a presentation delicately adapted to make one feel 
the unworldly grace, the unsubstantial, all-pervading sorcery of his 
most purely poetic drama. What wonder I imagined that I’ saw 
him, cloak afloat behind him, the moonlight sifting through the 
leaves upon his brow, now seen, now obscured, at the top of the 
slope behind the grassy stage, where the fairy vision was dissolv- 
ingly dancing into the darkness when the play was done, and where 
he seemed to be greeting the dispersing actors of the Wellesley 
Shakespeare Club with a gratified “ Well done!” 


é 


Nor the least of the good attributes of the Wellesley per- 
formance was the even ability of the company. A theatre audi- 
ence has often to endure the thoroughly inartistic effect produced 
by having one actor so much better dressed and equipped for a 
prominent part than the rest of the troupe that the play, which 
ought to be a thoroughly co-operative, socialistic bit of unified art, 
like a symphony, becomes little more than an over-specialized, 
monstrous virtuoso solo, with a grumbling, squeaking background 
of ill-tuned instruments. 

At Wellesley the Oberon and the Bottom, and even the 
marvel of a Puck, lightsome and ever-mobile, were no more than 
fittingly dominant. The dancing, costuming, and scenic effects, 
grouping and moving, were, naturally, the most consummate; but, 
barring a stiff reading here and there,—the subtler human and 
the purely poetic episodes being not so spontaneously appreciated 
by the actors as the comic parts,—the dialogue was, as a whole, 
surprisingly satisfactory. 

é 


Tue ‘Bill of the Play’ was, as usual, a rubricated scroll, 
quaintly devised in wording. To match its antique fashion perfectly, 
the Wellesley Shakespeare Club should some time arrange to give 
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its play entirely according to the First Folio. The cast was as 
follows : — 

Theseus, Henrietta Page; Egeus, Ruth L. Huntington; Zy- 
sander, Frances L. Hughes; Demetrius, Mary W. Holmes; PAz7- 
lostrate, Helene L. Buhlert ; Quznce, Elvira J. Slack; Snug, Ruth L. 
Huntington ; Bottom, Harriet Goddard ; Flute, Florence H. Russell ; 
Snout, Alice W. Stockwell; Starveling, Anna M. Klingenhagen ; 
Hippolyta, Clare H. Conklin ; Hermia, Lucy H. Harrison; Helena, 
Jeanette S. Kelly; Obderon, Bessie W. Allen; Zitania, Alice G. 
Spink ; Puck, Jeanette L. Gregory; Fairies, Florence C. Hicks, 
M. Eugenia Foster, Bonnie M. Hunter, Mary G. Marston. 


é 


AmonG some of Poe’s MSS. now in the possession of 
Mrs. Anne Griswold, which through her courtesy we were recently 
privileged to look through, were found some desultory jottings by 
Poe on versification, apparently set down with the project in mind 
of a book on poetic metre. 

The most interesting part of these few jottings ran thus : — 

“Accent is simply time. It may be said that it is a more 
forcible enunciation ; but it amounts to the same thing; for either, 
it is the duplicate time which causes the force; or the force which 
gives the dup. time. 

“why there are no feet of more than 2 syllables — accent. 
Introduce amphibrach — give first line of ‘ Ulalume’ as specimen. 

‘«*«__ Hexameter — what causes the tripping or dactylic charac- 
ter of our verse — monosyllables short generally, zo¢ always — short- 
ness depends upon the importance of a word’s meaning as well as 
upon its diff. of enunciation. Thus ‘shoz/d’ is short because 
unimportant — auxilliary — although dif[ficult] of syllabification. 
Aux. verbs & prepos: short —none of these in Greek or Latin. 
Greeks not only had 10 natural spondees to our one; but, owing 
to inflection (tense and case) making final syllables emphatic, 
were able to make innumerable artificial spondees out of the 
end of one word and the beginning of another.” 
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HEREvUPON he interjects the following lines, written in 
spondaic-dactyllic parody of ‘Evangeline’ and of the New Eng- 
land writers whose quality was divergent from his own and whose 
prestige barred his path, and hence incurred the sting of his quick 
wit : — 
“ Evangeline 
Du tell | when shall we | make common | sense men | out of the | 
pundits 
Out of the | stupid old | God-born | Pundits who | lost in a | fog- 
bank | 
Strut about | all along | shore there | somewhere | close by the | Down 
East 
Frog Pond | munching of | peanuts and | pumpkins and | buried in | 
big-wigs ? | 
Why ask | who ever | yet saw | money made | out of a | fat old 
Jew or | downright | upright | nutmegs | out of a | pine-knot.” 


é 


Too many of the plays holding the public stage during 
the past season could be described as theatrical opportunities for 
personal display and empty-headed amusement. To remind us of 
the superior possibilities of the practised professional actor in plays 
that really have life, and the meaning of life in them, two very 
different yet alike original pieces of work were brought out,— Mrs. 
Fiske’s ‘Doll’s House’ and Mrs. Campbell’s ‘Pélléas and Meéli- 
sande.’ 

Maeterlinck’s play is primarily poetic; and it is not realistic at 
all, in the ordinary sense. It is figuratively real, picturesquely 
suggestive of life and the meaning of life. Although it is essen- 
tially a product of the art of the past, a flower of the Latin genius 
in literature, gathering into itself and giving out again an aroma of 
medizevalism, of kings and castles and sombre antique woes, still, 
it is so new in manner that the ordinary play-goer, who knows next 
to nothing of its author, is not apt to catch the clew to it at once. 
It is decidedly something new to him, and he does not know what 
to make of its odd beauty. 
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Yet the plot of ‘ Pélléas and Mélisande,’ so far as events go, is 
the time-stained French situation of the suspected wife, the jealous 
husband, and the lover. But it is interpreted in a modern spirit of 
idealism and purity. In its light, little Mélisande is not a guilty 
wife, but a pitiful Pompilia, a hapless victim of the gross-minded- 
ness her husband, Golaud, represents. 

He, too, is doomed to wreak revenge; and suffers from it as 
well as she and his young brother, Prince Pélléas, since he exacts 
his vengeance, like a blinded man, as the agent, as it were, of the 
masculine strong hand in marriage, of the appropriating power in 
the social system of the past over the entirely passive nature of the 
wife. 

“Perhaps thou art one of those who are unhappy without 
knowing it,” says the wise old Arkél to the little Bride, whom 
Golaud brings home to the Castle. Later, when she and Pélléas 
have met, she scarcely grows more aware of herself and of all the 
meeting means to her than to cry out, like a helpless child: “I am 
not happy! Iam not happy!” 

The delicate beauty, the hapless innocency, of Mrs. Campbell in 
this part was the rarest attar of artistic pathos. Her listless grace, 
the lovely quiet of her melancholy, the very monotone of her voice, 
were thrillingly right for all who felt the pure childlike piteousness 
of the passion resistlessly seizing the lovers. Not their utmost 
virtue and restraint, not even their semi-unconsciousness, can 
reverse the course of their fate. Their love is turned by force into 
wretchedness and guilt, not really ; for, as Maeterlinck figuratively 
shows us, it seeks the light intuitively, and longs neither to do nor to 
suffer any wrong. 

Arkél gives solemn speech and ethical impulse to the compas- 
sionateness excited by this new Romeo and Juliet,— “If I were 
God, I would have pity on the hearts of men!” 


é 


SEEING Maeterlinck’s play, especially as given by Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell’s company, with its beautiful mediaeval stage 
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settings devised by Burne-Jones, its quaint costumes and twilight 
color-scheme, just after having seen Mrs. Fiske in Ibsen’s ‘ Doll’s 
House,’ is to feel strongly, by dint of contrast, the Gothic vigor of 
Ibsen, the dramatic high noon of light he sheds on homely every- 
day reality. The effects of art, in the external sense, he certainly 
spends no superfluous skill in draping and adorning ; but through 
his play, as a whole, he sets before us art as a Cause, and not less 
beautiful that it is bare. 

This mode of expression suits Mrs. Fiske’s mode of inter- 
pretation. 

Even in ‘Tess,’ her organic, inwardly-motived acting was not 
more triumphant than in Nora. Rarely has applause been more 
spontaneous, never more sympathetically appreciative of quiet 
intonations, of delicate emphasis on ironic turns of phrase, of 
significant silences,— and all in a play devoid of the spectacular. 


é 


MapAME RgjANnE made her Nora captivatingly gay, light 
to the point of giddiness in the tarantella scene, and then sud- 
denly, for the final scene, markedly grave, poetic, exaltedly sym- 
bolic in quality. It was as if, in growing conscious of the deeper 
currents of social life outside her doll-life, she had become a type 
of future womanhood. The effect produced by this contrast was 
electric. Yet in presence of Mrs. Fiske’s sheer naturalness it 
seemed, to memory at least, an artifice. 

There was no such dividing line, with Mrs. Fiske, between 
Nora, doll, and Nora, woman; nor so much pure grace and fascina- 
tion of manner; and her dancing scene was pallid in comparison. 
But behold the compensation ! 

The part as a whole gained unassumingly in coherence and 
credibility. Mrs. Fiske’s Nora made you discern, almost from the 
first, her latent force of character, made you believe in her agony 
over the evil to herself and her children which her loving igno- 
rance had caused her to do, made you put faith in the moral ear- 
nestness of her final awakening. The nerve of the wife who had 
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saved her husband’s life, however riskily and injudiciously, was 
discernible beneath the triviality expected of her whenever Tor- 
wald was present. The nonchalance of her lies to him was sig- 
nificant of this; and nothing was more delicious to the audience 
than the cool, masterly irony of Nora’s fibs. 

The height of her magnetic magic was reached in the intent 
silence of the last scene, when she sat listening to her husband’s 
self-revelations, her body motionless, her intelligence so alive 
with the logic of the situation that she made you think Nora’s 
thoughts with her, and led you to give her few final words the 
weight of the inevitable. 

é 


“ A coop library,” says Talleyrand, in his memoirs of his 
own life, “‘ offers aid to every bent of the soul.” His truly useful 
education dated, he avers, from the day he had the freedom of a 
large library. “As I was always /éte-d-téte with the author I held 
in my hand, ...my ideas remained my own. Books enlightened 
me, and never enslaved me. I never questioned whether this or 
that was good or bad, but where I was with regard to it.” 


é 


SomE very interesting recollections of Browning in Venice, 
recollections bearing the stamp of intimate knowledge and sym- 
pathy, appear in the February Corn/z//. Mrs. Katharine de Kay 
Bronson, the friend to whom ‘ Asolando’ was dedicated, is the 
writer. 

Of Browning’s love for his son, Mrs. Bronson says : — 

“ People who praised or loved or noticed his only child found 
the direct road to his heart. ... He said to me many years ago, 
while awaiting anxiously the result of his son’s earnest art 
studies : — 

“Do you know, dear friend, if the thing were possible, I would 
renounce all personal ambition and would destroy every line I ever 
wrote, if by so doing I could see fame and honor heaped on my 
Robert’s head.’ 
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“In his boy he saw the image of the wife whom he adored, lit- 
erally adored for, as I felt, the thought of her, as an angel in 
heaven, was never out of his mind.” 


é 


From Mrs. Bronson one gathers a many-sided vision of 
the poet’s lovable personality, of his comradeship with his sister, 
of his facile table-talk in English, French, or Italian, of his scrupu- 
lous carefulness in his dress, of his regular and simple habits, of his 
great love for the theatre, of his sympathy with the imprisoned 
elephant in the public gardens who seemed to him so lonely, and 
whom he therefore visited daily to comfort him with cakes and 
fruit. ‘The poet’s nature was so essentially joyous that one was 
at loss to decide whether he took the keenest pleasure in his daily 
walks or his afternoon rows in the gondola. He seemed never to 
weary of either. He never passed a day without taking one or 
more walks. Indeed, his panacea for most ills was exercise ; and the 
exercise he chiefly advocated was walking.... His memory for 
the poems he had read in his youth was extraordinary. If one 
quoted a line from Byron, who, he said, was the singer of his first 
enthusiasm, he would continue the quotation, never hesitating for 
a word. ... He was very proud of his retentive memory and of his 
well-preserved sight: the latter he attributed to his practice of 
bathing his eyes in cold water every morning. He was proud, too, 
of his strength, of his power of walking for hours without fatigue, 
of the few requirements of his Spartan-like daily life.” 


é 


TuaT Browning was a thorough democrat in manners as 
in mind, in act as well as theory, no respecter of persons, but with 
the profoundest respect and reverence for character, Mrs. Bronson 
assures us. 

“In his immense humanity he refused to make distinctions of 
manner among those of his own class of life who approached him, 
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always excepting the rare cases where base qualities had been 
proved beyond a doubt to his mind. The thing he most abhorred 
was untruthfulness: even insincerity in its most conventional 
form was detestable to an upright mind which loved and sought 
for truth in all its phases. His first impulse was to think well of 
people, to like them, to respect them: they were human souls, 
and therefore to him of the greatest earthly interest... . The 
poorest street children were pretty in his eyes. He would admire 
a carpenter or a painter who chanced to be at work in the 
house. . . . . The saying that ‘no man is a hero to his valet de 
chambre’ was disproved in the case of Robert Browning. He was 
so gracious and yet so dignified with servants that he was as pro- 
foundly revered by them as he was beloved. An exact account of 
his gentle geniality in this regard might read like exaggeration. 
He appeared to dread giving his inferiors trouble: it was as though 
he would fain spare them the sense of servitude. . . . ‘ Nothing 
that I can do for myself should be done for me,’ he would say. 
.. . In Venice his memory will live in many a humble heart 

until its pulse has ceased to beat. ‘There'll never be another 
like him,’ is still the common saying whenever his name is men- 
tioned to those who served him. On a certain day he met one 
of the servants, whose joy it was to wait upon him, carrying a 
rather heavy basket of grapes and other fruits on her arm. 

«««Q, Giuseppina,’ he cried, ‘let me help you!’ and seized the 
basket suddenly from her hand. 

“The woman, overwhelmed by such condescension, pro- 
tested. ... 

“«Nonsense!’ said the poet. ‘You are always helping me. 
Won't you allow me for once to help you?’ 

« Still the woman resisted, saying, ‘It is not for such as you, O 
signore !’ 

«This was more than he could bear. 

««¢ Weare all made of the same clay, Giuseppina’; and, gaining 
his point,— for who could withstand his will? —he held one han- 
dle of the basket until they reached the palace door.”’ 
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SONNET ON THE PETRARCHAN. 


THE Octet is a dive into the deep 
Whose long, long moment hurrieth after Light ; 
An arrow perilously poised for flight 












The grieved hand, constraining, scarce may keep ; 
A whirlpool dallying in its central sleep 

Ere yet the tangent tides fling forth their might. 
Upgathered forces, lost to sound and sight, 
Where’er ye are, your prisonment I weep. 


In glory as of myriad falling stars, 

Loosed be the sextet from all bonds and bars, 
Primordial Impulse greatened through control. 
Thee will I worship in thy straightmost laws, 

Sonnet of sonnets, deathlessly — because 

Thy story is the story of my soul. 













Mary Boole Hinton, 
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wa) it nonsense to say that natural man responds in- 
fe] stinctively to the really good in literary art? 

How often have we fervidly declared that great lit- 
erature appeals to the common heart, that it is open to 
the simplest mind! But is it? Dare we put the sentiment to the 
test ? 

Who is the natural man? And where dwelleth he? What, 
too, is ‘‘ great literature’’? Is it Shakespeare? 

Go to, then! Ifthe natural man be but found in his native 
haunt in the rural ‘‘ deestricks,’’ the wherewithal to find his heart 
by is here also. 

Yet one summer’s careful observation of the dwellers in a 
region quite unspotted from the world —if any is—is enough to 
throw grave suspicion on that soundness of the natural man 
hitherto with unction proclaimed. Either the ‘‘ natural man’’ 
himself, or else his ‘‘ instinctive response to,’’ etc., etc., is what 
Lewis Carroll calls a ‘‘ boojum.’’ 

Perhaps the ‘‘ natural man’’ was, but zs not; for the first 
steam-engine took him. Or, perhaps, the right epitaph to cut 
upon his tombstone would be Betsey Prig’s opinion of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Harris,’’ — ‘‘ There Haint Never Been No Such Person!’’ 


é 


But let an actual experience show forth! Live but 
three months in as really primitive a country as you can find, and 
inquiringly observe such unforced evidence as lies naturally open 
to you. 

After you have realized how hard it is for a city-dweller—a 
A. Q. 1. 1 
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‘‘rusticator,’’ as you find yourself somewhat contemptuously 
labelled— not to be made ‘‘ company of ’’ or ‘‘ shown off ’’ before ; 
after you have deeply, even sympathethically felt how sensitive 
and proud, how condescending-lest-he-be-condescended-unto your 
shy fellow-being of the so-called untutored mind is; yea, after you 
have given up hope of ever being worthy to be accepted in sober- 
ness and in truth by him—and especially by her—as mere 
brother-man, — then, and not till then, an hour may come, mayhap, 
when you will be confided in, or trusted in to do some intimate 
small service. Then, when you may of right begin to feel that 
blood is red and warm between him and you, — since, at last, to him 
you are one who neither sets up one’s self nor another on any sort of 
a pedestal,— then something of the honest outlook of the reputed 
untutored mind may be revealed to you, trustworthily. The 
bare realities of life conditioning such an outlook may then appear. 

‘* Shakespeare. Now there!’’ your neighbors will tell you, as 
four — two men, two women — told me last summer, ‘‘ I’ve tried 
him; but someway I cou/dn’t get on to him.’’ 


é 


I BELIEVE them. And they made me see why. 

One of the four was by nature a materialist. The crude 
theology in which he was reared, and was something of ay, adept in, 
too, had received a good many blows from the stray scientific 
reading he had managed to get hold of, reinforced by the scientific 
tendency of his own observation of the external world. For the 
internal world of the imaginative and the poetic he not only 
had little aptitude, but all the experience and thought life had 
brought him had given him cause to think the whole realm false. 
The world outside him was more palpable than the world inside, 
nor did he guess they were two sides of the same mystery. 

The second was as different as could be from the first. A 
latent artist was in her, whose artistry only came out in incessant 
grinding at her farm and dairy and kitchen tasks. The most 
arid notion of every minute’s ‘‘ duty’’ in a continual drive of the 
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lust of finishing work took the place in her of the artist’s joy in 
living. And yet the choice of that narrow brush-line of color 
that tricked out the framework and panelling of her low-browed 
house in so unusual a fashion was her idea, as she was proud to 
tell you; the sunshiny disposition of the flowers, vines, and awn- 
ing in her door-yard had distinction ; and the delicate nicety of her 
afternoon neck-ribbons cried almost passionately to you of her 
starved love of beauty and worldliness. Strong prejudices had 
she against ‘‘ trashy story-books’’; but the sentiment she secretly 
cherished, as I discovered, for certain poems she liked enough to 
cut out and pin on her pin-cushion, was connected tearfully in her 
mind with her consciously pious reading of the Testament on Sun- 
days, and with the mournful mysteries of the life beyond the 
grave. 

The very susceptibility of the third toward more bookishness 
than the others professed — since he acknowledged that he was ‘‘ a 
good deal of a reader ’’ — stood in his way; for he was descriptive- 
fiction drunk. Narrated romance, molasses-thick, he had so much 
thirst for that anything as complex as the many-sided dialogue of 
dramatic art asked too much of him. I realized, in talking to him, 
while we drove slow miles along with the rural delivery mail, how 
much easier it is for the untutored mind to apprehend the abstract, 
the didactic subjective lyric, because it is the obvious utterance of 
a single speaker, than the more concrete and vital ballad, or play. 
Query: Is it therefore greater literature ? 

This was true in a lesser degree of the fourth and youngest of 
those who confided to me that they ‘‘ couldn’t get on to Shake- 
speare.’’ She had a shrewd and amiable mind, and an unaffected 
desire to get hold of things acknowledged to be good, without the 
slightest inclination to pretend that she found them good, if she 
did not. She admitted simply, in that case, that they puzzled her. 

The ultra-fanciful and untrue of the lower and cheaper grades 
of art would have a better chance than other grades with her, too. 

But in whatsoever individual ways they differed, for all four 
alike Shakespeare was a sealed book; and for one main reason, 
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whatever others might be added for each separately, this: The 
world Shakespeare knew, the life he gave vent, was an unknown 
land to them,— a land, moreover, so cut off from their own world 
and life that only culture of a new unifying sympathethic kind 
could bridge the gap and make them feel, beneath all changed con- 
ditions, the continuity of that life with their own. 


é 


I REALIZED, the more I talked with them, how shut up in 
a predominantly economic present they were. I realized, also, 
how rapidly and unconsciously to most people recent industrial 
events have changed the vocabulary of social ideas held in com- 
mon with Shakespeare’s England scarcely more than sixty years 
ago. All the human nature and vitality in the work of the most 
consummate of artists could be no better than dry bones if the 
sensation of a common humanity were sunk in differences which 
their lives were not rich enough to call petty. 


How could it be otherwise? The present-day American, 
in no large sense, but in the narrowest merely local meaning, and 
in the lowest ranges of mercantile sensation, was all they knew of 
the world, all that the progress of the ages in bringing forth the 
young republic of the West had brought to them. 

Ramifications of the beef trust, the steel trust, the oil trust, 
touched them close at the corner store and the pedler’s wagon, or 
made its direct bids for them through the prize sales lists and 
premium subscription offers with which the rural mail delivery 
daily flooded them. The modern spirit of trade sold them goods 
and made them their agents to do more shearing, got returns from 
them steadily and cannily, with the ingenuity and lightness of 
touch belonging to the old-time Autolycus, but without in the 
least helping them to understand Shakespeare’s Autolycus. That 
‘dextrous fellow would have been a complete puzzle to the whole 
four, the connecting links between Shakespeare’s pedler and their 
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pedlers by wagon or by mail being quite lacking in their con- 
sciousness. 

The pooling of customers by capitalized combinations of traders 
and producers, evidence of which was never clearer to me than 
in this out-of-the-way corner of my country, is doubtless one of 
the grosser signs of the unification of the world; but they did not 
know it, because so few higher signs of it were clear to them. 
These signs needed to make the grosser sign endurable were by it 
blotted out. 

é 


—— Sucn an awakening as came to the eyes of scientists, 
bent blindly on natural phenomena, when first the conception of 
evolution opened up the pathway of life’s organic processes, ought 
to come, and come quickly, to all readers of any living word in lit- 
erature, and reveal its place perpetual in the single evolutionary 
flow of social and mental processes making up man’s inward 
growth. Or else the bulk of our people will speedily be con- 
demned to exclusive reading of such Shakespeares as are now writ- 
ing for the Ladtes’ Fireside Journals and the weekly edition of the 
nearest city newspaper. 

It is clearly somewhat silly to trust to the ‘‘common heart ”’ 
for its criterion in matters artistic, when it is lying dormant, and 
nothing is done to arouse it, but much to deaden it. 

The present pressing need is in every possible way, direct and 
indirect, to make all men socially conscious, aware of their human 
heritage not merely as evolved animal, but as evolving man. 


é 


APPRECIATION of the more original and adventurous forms 
of modern art has become, indeed, almost impossible to those not 
possessed with the clew to their comprehension which the evolu- 
tionary idea of the development of literature supplies. 

Much of the most interesting and significant modern work is 
already stamped with some sign of the new social consciousness. 
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The metropolitan critic whose boasted culture is rigid, unani- 
mated by a sense of the continuous feeding of art by life, and of 
its development through differentiation, is prone to be quite as 
bovine as any backwoodsman in his judgment of the most forward- 
looking art, and much more inept and mediocre. 


é 


THE latest expresser of the new social consciousness is 
moving the hearts of men with it, though they know not how or 
why, as with a mighty wind blowing from untracked seas of emo- 
tion. The evil shown is but incident to the total vitality of his 
historic reconstruction, in ‘ Francesca da Rimini,’ of thirteenth- 
century Italian life. By the studiously careful yet animated 
realism of unerring art, D’ Annunzio puts his audience in close 
touch, finger to finger, with the antique Italians who caused that 
old woe of the world — Love overcome by Hate — which Dante 
swooned to hear. 

There is some strange new magic in the manner of it, which 
is, as it were, improvisedly lyric, and dramatic only in making each 
lyrical speech true to the character who gives it utterance. The 
successive situations are dissolving pictures. They lack dramatic 
interknitting. They carry on the long-drawn story by symbolic 
color and allusion rather than by substantial modelling and mould- 
ing of all the parts into a structural unity; but the effect reached 
is at last the same. One cannot see the play without feeling its 
aliveness, its artistic self-sufficiency. 

Sympathy stirs in one toward these men who do abhorrent 
deeds. Weare given to understand why they do no otherwise, 
because we feel their life with a familiarity strange, yet undeni- 
able, as if one had dreamed it in a dream, long past, but suddenly 
and vividly recalled. 

The modern heart, steadily tutored into some pitifulness, 
shrinks from the wanton carnage, the nonchalant cruelty. The 
modern taste, starved by the unlovely methods of modern domes- 
ticity, seizes greedily upon the quaint beauty of the bronze water- 
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bucket which the slave brings in with her when she comes to mop 
up the blood that fell so unconcernedly upon the marble floor. 
Again, the eye, contracted with pain in the agony excited by 
Parcitade’s fate, fastens with pleasure on the beauty of the red 
cloth in which his freshly severed head is corded up with gruesome 
comeliness. All medizeval Italy is emblematically in that grim 
package. 

Above all, the loveliness of Eleanora Duse’s supreme art 
re-creates and illumines the whole play in its utmost social signifi- 
cances. She does what never has been so done before, is not her- 
self, but is Francesca, indubitably the thirteenth-century woman, 
alone, although adored, in a world of warfare. Duse withholds 
herself to use herself to this interpretative end, with the power 
and command in such degree possible only to the culture and 
wisdom of the experienced modern woman. Francesca’s passion- 
ate fatal sadness grew to such ripeness for her doom as this 
against this cruel background, and justifies it, historically and 
artistically. 

Between the two, the poet and the actress, the audience gets 
somehow an overpowering impression, not to be shaken off, both 
of the difference and the continuity betwixt this present and that 
past. From the harrying and hounding of a flower of love, in a 
dark time, by these competing and combining Italian barons, 
whose loves and alliances are as ruthlessly selfish as their hates 
and wars, the mind recurs to a horribly similar harrying and 
hounding of love and compassion still going 6n under combina- 
tions quite as ruthless and overwhelmingly ruinous, although carried 
on upon another plane of selfish alliance and quarrelsomeness. 

c. #. 





Wuart is it to be poetical? the quizzical Shakespeare 
makes Audrey ask Touchstone, as if he foresaw the battle that 
was to be waged for centuries between poets and critics as to what 
poetry truly is. Still is the heavy artillery of the critic heard 
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booming in the cause, and it is likely to continue to be heard as 
long as mankind continues in its love for precise definitions. 


é 


CONSIDERING the unstable equilibrium which exists in the 
critical mind upon what it is to be poetical, would it not have been 
wise for Stopford Brooke, before he expressed his opinion of 
Robert Browning as a dramatist, and covered himself with the 
confusion of disappreciation, to ask himself if it were really yet 
definitely settled what it is to be ‘‘ dramatical’’? and whether 
he is any more likely to know the last word on that subject than 
Stedman and Woodberry and Gummere, or any other of the thou- 
sand and one writers from Aristotle down, are likely to have said 
the last word upon what it is to be poetical ? 


Ir seems sometimes as if critics would never learn any 
lessons from the blind and blundering judgments of the Past. 
There are a few blatant facts in the history of literary criticism 
which it would be well for them to be put on, with bread and water, 
in solitary confinement. 

From such a vigil they might emerge with chastened minds 
to beware how they dismiss the works of genius to the limbo of 
their own preconceived notions about the way in which great works 
of art should be written. 

é 


Or there might be a little primer for critics in which 
should be set forth a few points illustrative of the chaos of 
opinions that have existed in all stages of literary growth in re- 
gard to what constituted a good play. For example, Aristophanes 
pulled his contemporary Euripides to pieces so effectually in his 
own plays that he set up a bias against Euripides which has lasted 
for more than two thousand years. Yet, in spite of the fact that 
Aristophanes himself was a genius, his blundering judgment is at 
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jast broken down through the appreciation of such scholars as 
Mahaffy, Way, and Verrall, and poets of the intuitive perception 
of Mr. and Mrs. Browning. The Shakespeare by whom they 
swear was especially admired in his own day for his clowns and 
his fools, and in the days of the Restoration he could only be 
made to go down with an audience by being smoothed out in a 
Davenant or Dryden version, and tinkered up with incidental 


music. 


Wuat event in literary history is more prominent than 
the struggles between the French and German critics as to the 
proper principles of dramatic construction and the differing results 
set down by Boileau, on the one hand, and Lessing, on the other? 
It is true that both went to Aristotle for rules; but Boileau saw 
through the concave lens of the Latin genius which brought every- 
thing to a focus in a small perfected image, illustrated in the 
classic French drama where the law of the three unities reigned 
supreme, and where the verse was always of a stilted set pattern, 
while Lessing saw through the convex lens of Shakespeare’s 
genius, which distributed the light in free diverging rays. It was 
not without difficulty that Germany was brought under the in- 
fluence of English rather than French taste in the drama. _ Fred- 
erick the Great tried to set up a bias against Shakespeare when he 
said his plays were ‘‘ abominable pieces, ridiculous farces, about 
worthy of Canadian savages.’’ But the German literary men 
knew better, and only in France did the bias persist until Victor 
Hugo led a revolt in the drama, he having in his French way tried 
to revise French laws by Shakespearian practice; and again the 
battle was waged over his ‘ Hernani,’ hissed and wildly applauded 
simultaneously. 
é 


From all this it ought to be patent that what it is to be 
dramatical is a question that might be answered differently by 
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different nations at different times. In other words, that the 
drama, like other forms of art, has been subject to development and 
differentiation, until we must admit into our artistic pantheon 
more than one kind of play, just as we must admit into our musical 
pantheon more than one form of music. 

Once possessed of these simple facts, there will no longer be 
any excuse for the critic to trip forward with his little set of 
standards, and hold forth upon every new dramatic phenomenon 
with the naiveté which we might expect of the ghosts of ancient 


play-goers. 


WE can hear a very early Greek exclaim in the presence 
of a Shakespeare play: ‘‘ Why! do you call this a drama? Where 
is the chorus of Satyrs dancing madly round the stage and singing 
their wild songs to Bacchus?’’ Or a later Greek exclaiming: 
‘* What a degenerate idea to have so many actors ina play! The 
proper number of actors is three. The rest of the dialogue should 
be given to a chorus of old, gray-haired men, clad in long robes.’’ 
Or, if an ancient Hindoo could collect himself together again out 
of Nirvana, and be set down to watch a Daly revival of ‘As You 
Like It,’ he would certainly exclaim: ‘‘ How extremely disconcert- 
ing all this stage setting, as you call it, is! The scenery should be 
left entirely to the imagination. Your play of ‘As You Like It’ 
might pass for a play if you would have Jaques come in between 
the acts and tell the audience in beautiful language the kind of 
scene they are to imagine, as we do in our finest plays.’”’ 


é 


—— Very much the same sort of bias was set up against 
Browning’s plays in the start as Aristophanes set up against 
Euripides. 

It grew up out of the fact that the critic expected to find here 
what he had found in the plays which had become standards of 
artistic excellence. 
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BROWNING stated explicitly in the outset his dramatic 
principle to be the presentation of ‘‘ action in character’’ rather 
than of ‘‘ character in action.’’ Having frankly said that he did 
not intend to follow in the old ruts, the business of the critic is 
not to judge him by the traditions of the past, but to examine his 
performance in the light of the new principles he has set forth. 
He should ask himself first, Has a poet any right to formulate 
for himself new principles of dramatic construction, and, if he has 
this right, has he succeeded in writing dramas under these new 
principles that are convincing ? 

The first question may be answered without hesitation. If the 
simplest possible conception of a drama be that it ‘‘hold the 
mirror up to nature,’’ then any poet has a right to hold the mirror 
up to any fresh aspect of nature he may discern. Now “action in 
character ’’ is just as much an aspect of nature as ‘‘ character in 
action.’’ Furthermore, it is an aspect of nature growing increas- 
ingly prominent with the evolutionary idea that each individual 
is a point of departure from the past, with a future to be formed 
by the interplay of his own will and conditions. 

The answer to the second question requires more perception 
and judgment, and, above all, a sympathetic attitude of mind. 

Naturally, if nature be viewed at a different angle, the methods 
by which this new aspect is to be presented in artistic form must 
differ. If we examine Shakespeare’s art of dramatic construction, 
we shall see that, generally speaking, each external situation 
seems to grow out of the preceding one, and yet that they are so 
contrasted that there is constant light and shade in dramatic in- 
tensity, while all moves to a climax in which the plot receives 
either a tragic or a happy solution, and that these solutions seem 
to be the necessary consequences of the series of actions. But I 
think, if we look more closely, we shall feel that the situations and 
the actions are not the outcome of the conscious willing of the 
characters, but have been invented with the idea of making {an en- 
tertaining plot in the various situations of which the characters 
may show forth of what they are made. If we look now at 
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Browning’s plays, we shall see that they are certainly not con- 
structed in the same manner. As befits his idea of presenting 
action in character, the plot falls into the background, but what 
plot there is grows naturally out of the moods and motives of the 
characters. 

é 


Ir Browning has presented the working of these motives 
in a series of dialogues and situations interesting in themselves 
and linked together by what we may call the plot of developing 
character, he has succeeded in presenting artistically life as he 
has chosen to view it in the drama. 


é 


—— OF course, he has not always been equally successful ; 
yet, on the whole, he has proved the soundness of his dramatic 
principles in plays with situations full of interest, picturesque 
settings, and plots of character development that hold the atten- 
tion closely from beginning to end. 


é 


Ir would take too long to consider in detail the worn- 
out strictures of Stopford Brooke’s criticisms (‘The Poetry of 
Robert Browning.’ New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.). I wish 
simply to emphasize the fact that he has failed to catch Browning’s 
point of view, and is therefore unable to pass judgment upon his 
methods. 

é 


FURTHERMORE, he is not up to date on the subject of 
the actability of Browning’s plays. Evidently, he is not aware 
that not long since Julia Marlowe enthralled her audience in 
‘ Colombe’s Birthday’; that ‘In a Balcony’ has frequently been 
given with success in America; that a favorite play with clubs in 
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Boston and thereabouts is ‘Pippa Passes’; that among his dra- 
matic readings George Riddle has never given anything which so 
moves his audience as ‘ The Blot in the ’Scutcheon’ ; and, finally, 
that the performance of ‘ The Return of the Druses’ (which Mr. 
Brooke says can never be acted), under the auspices of the Boston 
Browning Society, last year proved to be greatly interesting to a 
mixed audience, and called out from the regular newspaper dra- 
matic critics the opinion that with a little cutting there was no 
reason why ‘ The Return of the Druses’ should not become one of 
the regular stage plays. 
é 


Ir is only to be regretted that Browning was turned aside 
from writing plays, for it cannot be doubted that with experience 
he would have developed his own especial form to a perfection that 
would have quieted all carping. x &. ©. 





‘ LITERARY BOSTON OF TO-DAY.’ 


Miss HeLen M. Winstow’s ‘ Literary Boston of To-day’ 
(L. C. Page & Co.) is a very readable little book, and gives a 
good picture of the various literary activities that are going on in 
Boston at the present time. 

She has shown a large-minded spirit by giving representation 
to literature in all its phases. Besides creative writers in fiction 
and poetry, she has included dramatic writers, essayists, critics, 
historians, and journalists. She has perhaps not always shown 
perfect judgment in her grouping together of some of the writers. 
We note one case, for example, where a distinguished poet is 
grouped with writers who have been chiefly known for critical and 
editorial work. This is, no doubt, flattering to the latter; but 
the poet might naturally feel a little aggrieved thereat, and per- 
haps grow melancholy at the thought of the uncertainty of fame. 
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It was, of course, to be expected that New York, which 
has never been a literary centre, and is now, as Howells has re- 
cently said, nothing more,than a mercantile centre for the distri- 
bution of literary goods,— it was to be expected that New York 
would shake her head over the showing made by literary Boston, 
and sigh for the good old days of Longfellow and Hawthorne and 
Lowell and Whittier and Emerson, etc., while exclaiming in 
mock-turtle-like tones of triumph scarcely disguised by a veneer of 


regret, — 





“Ichabod, Ichabod, 
The glory is departed 


é 


It is to be regretted, however, that one New York maga- 
zine — a new one, by the way — should have fallen into the easy 
vulgarity of making ill-natured remarks — they have not even the 
saving virtue of being witty — because Miss Winslow had not con- 
fined herself solely to persons either of world-wide distinction or 
such as that particular critic was inclined to favor with his 


é 


On.y a shallow-minded student of literature would be 
capable of considering the literary life of any given time fully 
represented by its great geniuses. There is always a background 
of minor writers of varying grades; and no true genius need ever 
be afraid that, by being described along with the lesser writers of 
his time, he will be confounded with them. Genius will shine 
out as a Sirius does among the stars of lesser and infinitesimal 


é 


Ir has become so much the fashion nowadays to slur at 
present-day Boston writers by descanting on past glories that it is 
altogether probable the bias in this direction would blind the critic 
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of our young New York contemporary to the claims of a second 
Shakespeare, should he happen to be born on Beacon Hill. 


é 


IF we are to have a healthy and untrammelled literary de- 
velopment in the future, it must be recognized that in a country of 
the vast size of America, with its varying ideals, there should be — 
indeed, must inevitably be — many centres of literary activity as well 
as of learning. These centres will be governed by literary ideals 
as different probably as those of England, France, and Germany. 

It follows, then, that the quickest road to an illustrious posi- 
tion for America will be found by putting aside the petty spirit of 
rivalry, which is too often the basis of the ill-natured criticism 
of one section of the country by another. All signs of literary 
activity should be welcomed with sympathy from whatever quarter 
they may come, and should be given serious and kind considera- 
tion for what they are, tempered with sincere and genuine criticism. 

With the passing of the competition of the industrial world, of 
which many signs are even now discernible, it is to be hoped that 
the far more ill-natured competition of the literary and artistic 
world will also pass. 

é 


THE sympathetic and hopeful spirit in which Miss 
Winslow undertook her work is well summed up in her closing 
words : — 

‘* And so, although Boston may not have to-day its Emerson, 
its Holmes, its Lowell, there are numerous workers in literature 
who have already established a world-wide fame, and, better yet for 
its literary future, an ever-widening group of earnest young toilers, 
who have a long stretch of years before them in which to work out 
their young ambitions. Already the names of some of these are 
familiar in the higher ranks of literature, and to them we look for 
a continuance of Boston’s literary fame.”’ 
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WE often hear the plaints of poets who suffer from the 
lack of appreciation accorded them by a cold and irreverent world, 
but we sometimes wonder whether the student and the scholar 
would not be equally justified in complaining of the lack of appre- 
ciation accorded him by the poet. 

The poet is prone to imagine that there is only one great joy 
of existence, that of singing his own lays and creating his own 
men and women, and that the student is a dull, dry-as-dust sort of 
person, who knows not what the joy of existence is. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, the student, whether he be investigating the 
phenomena of nature or seeking to trace the manifestations of 
human genius in its ever-developing phases, has holy and un- 
selfish joys. He is in one respect, at least, ahead of the poet; for 
he enters into sympathy with the joys of the poet as well as real- 
izes his own joys compounded of intellectual exhilaration and 
emotional wonder. Because the poet sees nothing but weariness 
of the flesh in such studies, let him not imagine that therefore 
only weariness of the flesh is there. 

What the feelings of such a man might be, Robert Browning 
has finely imagined in his portrait of Cleon, who says, — 





“We of these latter days, with greater mind 
Than our forerunners, since more composite, 
Look not so great, beside their simple way, 
To a judge who only sees one way at once, 
One mind-point and no other at a time,— 
Compares the small part of a man of_us 
With some whole man of the heroic age, 
Great in his way — not ours, nor meant for ours. 


” 


And again he exclaims : — 


“T have not chanted verse like Homer, no — 
Nor swept string like Terpander, no —nor carved 
And painted men like Phidias and his friend : 

I am not great as they are, point by point. 

But I have entered into sympathy 

With these four, running these into one soul, 
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Who, separate, ignored each other’s art. 
Say, is it nothing that I know them all ?” 


It is true that there is a note of self-conceit in the attitude 
of Cleon which is not altogether pleasant ; but until the world learns 
to say, ‘‘ You are as good as I am,’’ instead of, ‘‘I am better 
than you,’’ this dissonantal overtone of conceit will come out in 
poets and Cleons alike. 


CHAT ABOUT BOSTON WRITERS. 


CoLONEL THOMAS WENTWORTH HiIGGINson, the most gracious 
figure in the literary world of New England to-day, and the one 
whose work as an essayist has unquestionably more lasting literary 
value than any other living American writer, is a most indefati- 
gable worker. No sooner had he got his Longfellow and Whittier 
biographies off his hands, which have recently been issued, one 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. and the other by the Macmillan 
Company, than he began the preparation of his series of lectures on 
‘American Literature in the Nineteenth Century.’ These are 
being given in the Lowell Course, and are arousing in the large 
audiences attending them the liveliest interest. How many of us 
know more than some little section of our own nineteenth-century 
literature, especially that of the latter end of the century? Its 
manifestations might probably be best defined as_ literary 
‘* warious.’’ They extend all the way from the literary idol 
of far Eastern Maine, Georgie Sheldon, with her masterpiece 
‘Dorothy’s Diamonds,’ to the ‘ 7abb’ ends of poetry—as we 
heard a clever woman recently call them — that delight the busy 
cultured of the mid-Atlantic coast, and from the effervescing wit of 
the California Lark, which some time since carried this precocious 
bird beyond human kin into the blue empyrean, to the /nterna- 
tional Journal of Ethics, which gives forth its oracles from a cer- 
tain temple altogether too much hidden in Penn’s woods. 
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—— One of the daintiest and most artistic little plays we have 
seen for a long time is Alice Brown’s comedy, ‘ My Lady’s Ring,’ 
recently given at Steinert Hall in dramatic recitation by Katherine 
Jewell Everts. Both play and interpreter left nothing to be 
desired. The play is founded upon an anonymous story from 
Temple Bar. In Miss Brown’s hands the characters have become 
very living and very human, at the same time that their presenta- 
tion is pervaded everywhere by that delicate sense of humor which 
is so distinctive a charm of Miss Brown’s genius. 


é 


In Miss Everts she had an interpreter of the rarest per- 
ceptions. With a list of nine characters to present, Miss Everts 
succeeded not only in creating a vivid personality for each, but 
in keeping all these personalities absolutely distinct. Each one 
seemed to live before you as he or she talked. The sweet little 
peasant girl was as convincing as the fascinating, if somewhat ex- 
asperating, princess; the jealous peasant lover, as the jealous 
prince; while Annina’s mother was deliciousness itself. 


é 


—— Tuis play is a standing refutation of the old criticism 
that again and ever again rears its chopped off head, that women 
have no humor; and Miss Everts’s interpretation of the play is 
equally a conclusive proof of the absurdity of the criticism that 





actresses have no versatility. 


TuHosE who had the good fortune to read Mr. William 
Henry Johnson’s book, ‘ The World’s Discoverers,’ so favorably 
commented upon by Colonel Higginson, John Fiske, and other 
historians, will be glad to know that he has another historical 
work ready for the press. The title is ‘ Pioneer Spaniards in 
North America.’ It sketches the careers of Ponce de Leon, 
Balboa, Cortez, Soto, Coronado, and other Spanish leaders in the 
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New World, and includes an appendix giving some account of 
ancient Mexico and its wonderfully interesting social develop- 
ment. 

It is shortly to be published by Little, Brown & Co., who 
brought out his former historical book as well as two novels. 

Mr. Johnson’s work is characterized by a style so clear and 
graceful that history gains much of the fascination of a romance in 


é 


A Most interesting contribution to de//es-lettres has re- 
cently been made by Mr. George Willis Cooke in his carefully 
prepared edition of the old Dza/ papers for the Rowfant Club. 

The one thing to be regretted is that the edition is limited, — so 
limited that only members of the club are to have it. This seems 
especially exasperating in view of the fact that Mr. Cooke has 
written a long and elaborate introduction, filling the whole of the 
first of the two volumes, in which he has drawn upon rare papers, 
collected by him during twenty years or more, as well as upon his 
own personal recollections of some of the people connected with 
the Dial. Mr. Cooke has now going through the press an 
anthology of Transcendental poetry, to be preceded by an intro- 
duction on the characteristics of the Transcendental School, and 
appendixed by separate accounts of the forty immortals. to whom 
he has accorded a place in his Transcendental Olympus. 


é 


Miss JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABopy has not long since re- 
turned from a trip through England, Wales, Scotland, and the 
Netherlands. She speaks enthusiastically of the London literary 
folk whom she met, and has many pleasant experiences to tell of, 
among them of her great pleasure in the whole Meynell house- 
hold,— Wilfred and Alice Meynell and their flock of beautiful 
children, — and never-to-be-forgotten five o’clock teas with Swin- 
burne, Watts Dunton, and Austin Dobson. 


his hands. 
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She has also many interesting literary trophies to show, espe- 
cially some autographed volumes, in which are included one each 
from Earnest Hartley Coleridge, Swinburne, Watts Dunton, and 
Austin Dobson, who wrote for her one of his characteristically 
dainty verses. She has come home with a head full of literary 
plans for the future, among which the writing of plays and lyrics 
fill a large share of her attention. 

The plays already written by her, ‘ Fortune and Men’s Eyes’ 
and ‘ Marlowe,’ are marked not only by unusual beauties of their 
own, but they are rich with the promise of what she may become 
as a writer of poetic drama. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that no chilling blast from this 
material and frivolous age will ever deaden the clearness of her 
vision or the seriousness of her purpose. 


é 


—  Anonc the talented young Boston writers who have 
pleasant literary schemes afoot for the future is Lilian Shuman 
Dreyfus, who is the author of a charming volume of verse, ‘ From 
Me to You.’ She has for some time past not been able to give 
herself to creative work as much as she would like because of other 
duties and occupations which have eaten into her time. 

About a year ago, however, she journeyed to Italy, and made 
a careful study of Shelley’s Italian homes, and, to quote her own 
language in describing her trip to a friend, ‘‘ followed, in reverent 
ways, the influences shadowing that wondrous soul during his 
sojourn in the land he knew as the ‘ Paradise of Exiles.’ I made 
pilgrimages to all the undimmed shrines of interest, rendered 
sacred by some touch of the harmony which Shelley wove into 
song and verity as he passed.”’ 

We understand that it is her intention to bind these notes into 
form, either as a narrative or descriptive demonstration of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley’s high creed of beauty. 
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It is proposed by the friends of the late Blanche M. 
Channing to publish a volume of her poems. To put in perma- 
nent form the verses of this gifted woman will be a fitting tribute 
to the memory of one whose sudden death last summer was so 
deeply felt by all those who knew her. 

Her poetry, we learn, covers a great variety of subjects, — 
poems for children, poems for grown-up people, war poems, dialect 
poems, — and are very highly thought of by those who have had 
the privilege of reading them. 

Readers of Poet-/ore will remember the force and charm of her 
‘Song of the Centaur,’ published in the Spring Poet-lore, 1901. 
We print in this number another specimen of her work. From 
these it will be seen that she was a verse-writer of no mean ability, 
and that a volume of hers will be a genuine addition to the poet- 
lore of America. 

é 


OcCASIONALLY, amidst the vast stretches of well-painted 
pictures which line the walls of our American exhibitions, one 
comes across a picture that seems to stir the soul to its depths. 
Any attempt to analyze this sensation or to tell what it is about 
the picture that produces it would be futile. All that can be 
said of certainty is that it is not a moral emotion, but an artistic 
one, and seems to depend upon a sudden recognition by one’s sub- 
consciousness of the fact that here at last is a truly inspired piece 
of work. 

Such were the feelings of the writer upon seeing Miss Lucy 
Conant’s work at the recent exhibition of water-colors at Doll & 
Richards. 

She rightly occupies the position of honor between two others, 
John La Farge and Childe Hassam, both painters of note. 

She has chosen for her subjects the quaint windmills and 
towers and streets of the Netherlands, where she spent last sum- 
mer painting, and also some scenes in Brittany. Her buildings 
seem to be standing out in genuine sunshine and air, full of the 
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live vibrations of color that one always sees and feels upon a day 
of exquisite beauty. There is a wonderful transparency of color- 
ing and a masterliness of execution which, in our estimation, 
places her work alongside of that of the most distinguished living 
painters. 

Many modern painters have gained a certain vogue through 
the adoption of a pose in coloring or drawing or composition which 
gives them the undoubted right to be dubbed ‘‘clever painters,’’ 
but there are few who strike an individual note as Miss Conant 
has in these pictures, through sheer force of a sincere and loving 
interpretation of nature as her soul sees it. 


é 


—— TALLEYRAND at Machias, Me.! There is something 
piquant to the imagination in a mere statement coupling the so- 
phisticated, sparkling French statesman with the simple little 
‘*Down East ’’ seaport. 

Talleyrand, scrutinizing the future of America there, is one 
of history’s dashing side-sketches taken off-hand at a picturesque 
moment. 

On that north-eastern corner of our coast a fierce storm caught 
and delayed him during his expatriation here in 1794; and there a 
little incident occurred which he found significant of American 


é 


—— HE tells of it in his ‘ Mémoires,’ the bequeathed Broglie 
papers (Calmann Levy, 1891). And he tells it to illustrate some 
acute generalizations he is making upon what he considers amounts 


character. 


‘ 


to an American 

The ailment he prophesied, and whose first symptoms he dis- 
cerned, consisted in the violence likely to be done to culture — 
since that is a gradual grace, a slowly ripening fruit of social hu- 


‘social malady.’’ 


manity — when the conditions for material prosperity are so 
gigantic, so inordinately and uncouthly profuse, as he saw them to 
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be in our virgin world of America. He saw, moreover, little sign 
of counterpoise or any wise recognition of the dangers to be guarded 
against. 

Under such extraordinary conditions for material riches as 
ours, there was need, he held, for devotion to Nature, and her 
schooling, to the large, slow labors of agriculture, in particular. 
These attach men to the earth and to one another, warning them 
that ‘‘ the interest is always blind which is opposed to the interest 
of others,’’ and causing them to know the indispensable give and 
take there is ‘‘ between the duties and the rights of men.’’ 

That which tends toward moderation and the unforced, there- 
fore, should be the principal aim of a government desirous to be 
free and to keep the peace of the world. Agriculture is not an 
invading power. It establishes. Commerce is conquering. It 
wishes to expand. 

Yet the American government was too much inclined to en- 
courage the spirit of enterprise. From the St. Croix and the St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, commerce must have its wharves 
and ports, while five hundred million acres of the southern parts 
of America were yet unbroken ground. Too much activity was: 
thrown into business, too little into that which should be behind 
business, — agriculture. The first impulse given ideas in this 
country was in an unnatural direction, it seemed to Talleyrand. 

Thereupon follows this anecdote of his stay in Machias. 


é 


THE man with whom I stayed there — he says, and we 
translate freely — was a man of great respectability, who lived in 
the best house in the place. 

After exhausting the usual chapter of the price of land and 
nature of the soil, I asked him if he had been to Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, of course, was then the capital. 

‘* No, not yet,’’ he replied. 

‘* Do you know General Washington ?’’ 

‘* T have never seen him.’’ 
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‘* When you go to Philadelphia, you will want to see Azm.’’ 

‘* Yes, I suppose so,’’ he replied carelessly ;‘‘ but above all,’’ 
he added, with animation in his eye, ‘‘I shall want to see Mr. 
Bingham. They say he is so rich.’’ 

Everywhere in America, writes Talleyrand, he found the same 
extreme admiration for money, and often as inordinately expressed. 

Luxury will come too quickly here, he concludes. Life is 
over-materialized. When the first needs of man as a social being 
are scarcely satisfied, luxury is shocking. 


é 


Or the reaction towards the high-minded, the plain liv- 
ing and high thinking for which Emerson and the New England 
group stand, Talleyrand, of course, could then see nothing. 

Other counterpoise movements are now, in the heyday and 
climax of our material prosperity, gathering their regenerating im- 


petus. 
é 


It does not need to follow, because we are fortunate mate- 
rially, that we shall be unfortunate spiritually among the nations. 
But the more do we need to heed Talleyrand’s caution, and 
look well to our counterpoise movements lest our trade success 
overbalance us. 
é 


In May of this year will come the centennial of the birth 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. As the man who has had a greater in- 
fluence than any other on the thinking of the American people, the 
occasion ought to be fitly recognized. Doubtless many expressions 
will be made of interest in his life and work, and already several 
of these have been initiated. There is a movement on foot in 
Boston to give a noble recognition to his work by means of a con- 
ference to be held in July, immediately following the session in 
that city of the National Teachers’ Association. Edwin D. Mead 
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and George Willis Cooke are members of a committee to prepare 
for such conference. Representatives of the Concord School of 
Philosophy, Harvard University, and the Saturday Club, are to 
be added to this committee. It is proposed to hold a session in 
the morning in Concord and in the evening in Boston, the con- 
ference to last for three weeks. The leading men and women of 
this and other countries, in all departments of thought, will be 
invited to speak on various phases of Emerson’s life and teaching. 
Emerson is so universal in his mind and heart that every promi- 
nent thinker, scientist, and literary man can be invited to speak on 
some fitting phase of his work; and this is to be done. The 
occasion will be a notable one. Every effort will doubtless be 
made to give weight, impressiveness, and largeness of purpose to 
this gathering. The Concord School of Philosophy will thus be 
revived with a larger meaning. An inclusive spirit will pervade 
the management of this conference, and we look forward to it with 
great expectations. 


THE death last year of Mr. Philip James Bailey aroused 
for the moment renewed interest in the personality of a strangely 
forgotten genius, who half a century ago was as extravagantly 
praised as he has been since carelessly neglected. Indeed, to the 
generality of readers of poetry of the present day he is but a name. 
‘ Festus’ was issued in 1839, attracting the immediate attention 
of lovers of poetry,— at that period a fairly numerous company. 
Tennyson and Browning praised it, and Landor was so charmed 
with it that he wrote an ode to the author. ‘ Festus’ abounds 
in what may be termed quotable lines, some destined to im- 
mortality, as, for instance, those commencing : — 


“* We live in deeds, not years, in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial.” 


“We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 
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Had Bailey left his poem in the condition in which he first 
conceived it, its fame would have been assured; but he seems to 
have had an unaccountable desire to be a ‘‘ one-poem poet.’’ He 
issued other works, ‘The Angel World’ (1850), ‘ The Mystic’ 
(1855), ‘ The Age’ (1858), and the ‘ Universal Hymn’ (1868); 
but much of this work was subsequently incorporated with 
‘ Festus,’ until, from a modest volume of three hundred and sixty 
pages in the first edition, it became upwards of six hundred in the 
seventh, and seven hundred and ninety-four closely printed pages 
in the final, or ‘‘ jubilee,’’ edition of the poem. Concerning this 
Jubilee Edition here is an extract from a hitherto unpublished 
letter, dated 1889, which is of interest as showing that Bailey was 
not averse to owning the pleasure he derived from the knowledge 
that his poem was a source of help and delight to a later generation 
of readers : — 


My dear Sir,— ... 1 thank you very much for your kind and 
appreciative sentiments in respect to ‘ Festus.’ It gives me great 
pleasure to learn the poem has been so long and so highly esteemed 
by you, and that its teachings have been to your mind both pleasing 
and profitable. I frequently receive, you will be glad to hear, 
similar assurances from correspondents, both at home and abroad, 
—one from Brisbane, Queensland, this morning, by a reader of 
thirty years’ standing, whose congratulations, along with your 
own so warmly expressed, have deeply touched me. 

Very sincerely yours, 
: Philip James Batley. 


We met the genial old poet some fifteen years ago, when, 
among other reminiscences, he spoke of having recently met 
Browning, who paid him a graceful compliment by saying that he 
(Browning) had written too much, while Bailey had written too 
little. ‘ Festus’ has long lain on the shelf, but one of the earlier 
editions will assuredly be taken down and reprinted; and ths : 
will begin a revived interest in the work and its author whose 
literary immortality is sure. W. G. K. 
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SOCIAL TENDENCIES. 


FW, 
“a Mme) is that which recognizes the social significance of all 
F git ben / human problems. The growing sciences are those of 

"psychology and sociology, and they are those which 
have to do with the social nature of man. It may be they are not 
yet sufficiently advanced to secure full recognition as sciences, and 
it is possible that from their very nature they may never attain to 
the standard of the older forms of scientific truth; yet they have an 
interest that is deeper than that of any other kind of knowledge, 
simply because they relate to man, his origin and development. 
We have come to test all forms of truth by the law of development, 
and we are fast applying the law of social relations to all human in- 
terests. It is worthy of recognition that theology is taking a new 
trend through the influence of the social idea. Philosophy is com- 
pelled to recognize the truth that the individual is insignificant apart 
from the social order to which he belongs. Psychology is being 
transformed in the light of the organic nature of all mental devel- 
opment. Because of these changes, literature must be newly inter- 
preted as to its origin, the laws of its growth, and the nature of 


its achievements. In no field has the purely individualistic theory 


found such large recognition as in that of the interpretation of 
literary genius. The histories of literature that deal only with 
individual writers are as narrow in spirit as they are belated in 
method. Literature represents the life of the people, and nowhere 
else is there such an opportunity for the use of the social method 
as in its exposition and criticism. We need a new criticism, that 
shall not deal merely with individual authors, but with that phase 
of social development which they represent and interpret. Even 
the greatest authors belong to their time, and they are not to be 
understood apart from their social environment. As individuals, 
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they are no more worthy of regard than their neighbors; and it is 
when they have incarnated, as it were, some part of the social 
order to which they belong that they become interesting and 
worthy of our study. Pre-eminently is literature a social product, 
in its origin, in its development, in its influence, and in the nature 
of the genius that gives it expression. 


é 


TuIs conception of literature finds large and adequate 
recognition in Professor Francis B. Gummere’s work on ‘ The 
Beginnings of Poetry’ (Macmillan). Although he treats espe- 
cially of poetry, he regards all literature as an expression of the 
social nature of man. It is true that he gives large credit to the 
individual element in the higher forms of literature; but his treat- 
ment of the subject is broad, scientific, and adequate. His theory 
he sets forth in these words: ‘‘ Poetry, like music, is social; like 
its main factor, rhythm, it is the outcome of communal consent, 
a faculté d’ensemble; and this should be writ large over every 
treatise on poetry, in order to draw the mind of the reader from 
that warped and baffling habit which looks upon all poetry as a 
solitary performance.’’ His contention is that poetry begins with 
the impersonal, as an expression of communal life, that it has no 
individual element at first, which comes only at an advanced period. 
His theory is again stated: ‘‘ In rhythm, in sounds of the human 
voice, timed to movements of the human body, mankind first dis- 
covered that social consent which brought the great joys and the 
great pains of life intoa common utterance.’’ His book gives ample 
illustration of this view, and he supports it by an elaborate study 
of all that has been written on the subject. In connection with 
other similar works, such as Posnett’s ‘ Comparative Literature’ 
(Appleton ) aud Hirn’s ‘ Origins of Art,’ (Macmillan) we have 
ample evidence for the acceptance of the social origin and nature 
of literature. Much of the greatest literature of the world is more 
largely social than individual in its nature, and of the remainder a 
considerable part has its basis in traditions and legends that are 
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wholly social in origin and content. To that body of literature 
which is distinctly individualistic in its spirit may be rightly 
applied a criticism that will justly test its value with reference to 
its capacity to interpret human life and to minister to its growth. 
Much of it is narrow, provincial, egoistic, or biassed, and is inca- 
pable of ministering to the deeper needs of man as a being who 
must live in the company of other men. It may have the quality 
of individual genius; but it lacks in democratic sympathies, social 
insight, and largeness of purpose. Such works as Professor 
Gummere’s will gradually lead us to a wiser criticism, that will 
test literature as to its social values, and that will give recogni- 
tion to those works that interpret the individual man by his hered- 
ity and his environment. 


é 


A Book worthy of attention is ‘ Studies in Political and 
Social Ethics,’ by Professor David G. Ritchie, of the University of 


St. Andrews (Macmillan). It discusses in a thoroughly modern 
spirit such questions as social evolution, equality, law and liberty, 
civic duties and party politics, war and peace, and the ultimate 
value of social effort. Although its chapters were originally pre- 
pared as addresses or review articles, yet they are vigorous, 
thoroughly modern, and have a genuine literary flavor. This 
sentence from the chapter on law and liberty declares an impor- 
tant truth: ‘‘ It is only a mockery to take an untrained man, with 
clumsy boots on his feet, and a trained athlete in proper costume, 
and set them to runa race, telling them it is quite fair, because 
they have an equal start.’ A passage in the essay on equality is 
worthy of serious attention. It is in reply to those who claim that 
the doctrine of development teaches that some men are born to 
rule and others to be ruled. ‘‘ But let us be careful to bow to 
science,’’ justly says Professor Ritchie, ‘‘and not to any inter- 
ested or prejudiced misapplication of scientific truth. Granted 
that, within any particular race, there are immense differences 
of natural —7.c., inherited — talent and capacity, that is no suffi- 
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cient reason why the degenerate great-great-grandson of an emi- 
nent man should have a voice in legislation superior to that of the 
chosen representatives of a large number of fairly sane and sensible 
persons. Granted that the white races are, on the whole, much 
higher than the negro, that is no sufficient reason why the negro 
should be bought and sold like a horse or an ox, or why he should 
be deprived of the means of raising himself, as far as he can, by 
education and social opportunities. Granted that the acquisition 
of wealth in industrial competition is a proof of the possession of 
ability of a certain special kind, that is no sufficient reason why 
wealth alone, whether honestly or dishonestly acquired, whether 
acquired or idly inherited, should constitute a claim to social and 
political pre-eminence. Granted that the average woman, through 
the demands made upon her by nature to adapt her to the physical 
function of motherhood, has less bodily strength, perhaps also less 
intellectual power than the average man, that is no sufficient rea- 
son why a community should be deprived of the public services of 
its more competent women, and why all women should be deprived 
of the education that comes from public responsibility. If we are 
not entitled to apply a dogma of universal equality in an abstract 
way, neither must we allow the fact of natural inequalities to serve 
as an apology for artificial inequalities which cannot be defended 
on other grounds, and which, be it observed, have often very little 
to do with the natural inequalities that are supposed to justify 


them.’’ 
é 


Ir is as easy to find dogmas in science as it is in theology, 
and they may be defended in as narrow a spirit. While science 
has fewer dogmas to defend, it is difficult to see wherein those who 
attempt to maintain their truthfulness are in any way superior to 
the dogmatists of theology. If science stands for freedom of in- 
quiry, for hypotheses rather than dogmas, it sometimes happens 
that we find a man of science who forgets the impartial spirit of 
his calling and grows opinionated. This is more likely to occur 
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when the scientist invades the realm of politics than elsewhere ; 
for the attempt to apply general truths to individual cases is diffi- 
cult, if not dangerous. This statement will apply to a little book 
by Dr. David S. Jordan, president of the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, which bears the title of ‘ The Blood of the Nation: 
A Study of the Decay of Races through the Survival of the Unfit’ 
(American Unitarian Association). Dr. Jordan is well known as 
an anti-imperialist, and as strongly opposed to the exploitation of 
immature races on the part of the more civilized. With his 
opinions of this kind we are in the fullest sympathy. He has 
made a strong argument against the tendency of the present time 
to dominate the weaker races in the interests of commerce and the 
extension of political dominion. From this point of view his book 
is worthy of most serious attention, and its importance is in 
inverse proportion to its size. The arguments of a strictly scien- 
tific character he uses are not convincing, for his political theory 
does not justify his scientific conclusions. ‘* So far as science 
knows,’’ says Dr. Jordan, ‘‘ education and training play no part in 
heredity. The change in the blood which is the essence of race- 
progress, as distinguished from progress in civilization, finds its 
cause in selection only.’’ Again he says, ‘‘ The child of each 
generation is free-born so far as heredity goes, and the sins of the 
fathers are not visited upon him.’’ These statements are in ac- 
cordance with the theories of Weismann and his followers, but 
they are not universally accepted by scientific men. It is by no 
means finally settled by science that training and education have 
no part in heredity, or that selection determines the trend of all 
social progress. The reverse statement could be defended with 
as much scientific authority, and with as much probability as to 
fact. It is very doubtful if selection plays any such réle in civi- 
lization as Dr. Jordan claims. Here is his dogma, which is no 
more valid than that of the theologian when he defends an antique 
theory. 
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MEN were once deeply stirred and grew controversial 
about questions of religion, but most cultivated persons have now 
learned to subordinate theological opinions to a tolerant regard for 
the beliefs of others. The controversial spirit has now taken 
itself to the region of political economy and social theory, and 
men grow hot-tempered and defiant when they discuss problems of 
the right ordering of social relations. However, even in political 
economy, men have grown more tolerant and friendly, as Colonel 
Carroll D. Wright has admirably pointed out in his book on ‘ Some 
Ethical Phases of the Labor Question’ (American Unitarian As- 
sociation). He gives emphasis to the imperative need of ethical 
motives in any attempt to settle the relations of labor and capital 
or to advance civilization on the basis of industrial interests. He 
thinks that even a genuine religious spirit is essential to a right 
ordering of the larger human relations; and his first chapter wisely 
proclaims the value of the religion that is humane and noble- 
minded. With his defence of the factory system of production in 
his third paper we do not find ourselves in as full accord. We 
are ready to grant that the factory has been of value to economic 
prosperity in this and other countries, but he makes too sweeping 
a claim for it. His attempt fails to convince us in regard to the 
superiority of the factory to the system of house industries it 
superseded, because he does not justly recognize the causes of the 
defects in that system. The movement toward a return to the 
domestic system at the present time, we believe, is a healthy and 
a natural one, even in view of all that Colonel Wright says against 
it in his paper. The arts and crafts movement ought to grow and 
succeed, because it seeks to revive industries of great importance 
the factory has at least temporarily destroyed. More than all, it 
ought to succeed because it has regard to the welfare of the work- 
man, which the factory system does not. We fully agree with Dr. 
Jordan when he says that ‘‘ all great cities are destroyers of life’’ ; 
and it is that system of industry Colonel Wright so laboriously 
defends that has given the great cities their startling growth. 
To the same source we owe the slums,— in spite of his attempt to 
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show to the contrary, — and the worse than slums of many factory 
towns. However, we have read Colonel Wright’s book with a 
lively interest. It says the best word that can be said for that 
which he interprets and defends. We believe his point of view 
too narrow to rightly interpret the great social movement of our 
time. We can think of the factory only as a phase of a passing 
type of civilization, and that men will outgrow it when they have 
come into the larger economic life that sociology is interpreting 
for us. The cry of the time is not only “‘ back to the soil,’’ but 
back to domestic industries as made possible by the transmission 
of power in our day. For the sake of health, family life, individ- 
ual freedom, and social progress, this advance is demanded. 


é 


Ir is a delightful little book that has been made by 
Edward Carpenter, the socialist poet, and which he calls ‘ Iolaus: 
an Anthology of Friendship’ (Charles E. Goodspeed, Boston). 


A wide range of sources have been drawn upon in its compilation, 
from savage and primitive peoples to the most recent poets. Mr. 
Carpenter’s brief comments, as well as his selections, prove not 
only that friendship has been of large importance to mankind, but 
that there has been a strong tendency in all times and countries 
for men to draw together into intimate personal relations for 
mutual support and encouragement. The sentiment and the poetry 
in men have made this relation one of the closest and most bind- 
ing, as well as deeply satisfying to what is best in them. Mr. 
Carpenter does not so clearly point out as might have been done 
that friendship in early times grew more or less definitely out of 
the communistic life that was then universal. His book needs to 
be supplemented by such works as Trumbull’s ‘ Blood Covenant’ 
and ‘ Covenant of Salt,’ in which the primitive ties of friend- 
ship are fully explained. Friendship was not then a purely per- 
sonal relation as it is now, but had its support in those religious 
convictions and clan intimacies that gave strength to all social 
bonds. It is deeply interesting to note that something of this 
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primitive spirit is revived in the conception of comradeship pre- 
sented in the poetry of Walt Whitman, with selections from which 
the book ends. This is another intimation of how the oldest ideas 
return to us as the most modern and progressive. Whitman’s 
conception of friendship as a universal social bond, as the stability 
of the highest national life, is more nearly akin to the primitive 
type of friendship than anything that has intervened. 


é 


Mucu has been written since the death of Emile Zola 
as to his genius, the literary quality of his works, and the value of 
his naturalistic theories. Into these questions we will not enter; 
for we are more distinctly interested in another phase of his 
work, which has been largely or wholly neglected by his critics. 
We do not agree with his realistic or naturalistic theories; but 
these have been to a great extent misunderstood, simply because 
the deeper truth he represented was not appreciated or even rec- 
ognized. As no other author has ever done, Zola recognized the 
social nature of all the higher phases of human experience; and he 
wrote that conviction into his books. He did not see in the in- 
dividual man a living atom, as most novelists do, with only super- 
ficial relations to other men; but he regarded human society as 
organic, as in itself vital and self-sustaining. The individual man 
is not a complete man when divorced from other men; but he 
finds his being, his worth, his capacity, in the organism of which 
he is but a constituent cell. 

This was what Zola saw as the result of his early scientific 
studies, that the social group, the body of men and women de- 
pendent upon each other, is the true unit that is to be recognized 
by the novelist, if he would work in the modern spirit. It was 
this discovery that led him to the writing of the Rougon-Macquart 
series of novels, that gave the history of a single family under the 
Second Empire. It may be that Zola put too much emphasis 
upon heredity, as some of his critics have observed; but his aim 
was not to interpret hereditary conditions, but the social laws that 
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bind men together as sogial beings. He not only shows how 
hereditary qualities control individual lives, that environment is 
powerful in its educational influence, that occupations and _ profes- 
sions have a controlling power over men, but he brings to light 
those masterful spiritual forces, the results of the whole history 
of mankind in the past, the transmitted traditional beliefs, emo- 
tions, and hopes that bind men into nations, parties, churches, 
coteries, and other social groups. Here is seen the significance of 
Zola’s work, that he was a genuine student and interpreter of the 
social organism. 

Perhaps he was too much enamoured of scientific methods, and 
was led astray to some extent by his desire to describe facts as he 
found them, wholly without regard to individual feelings or con- 
victions. Defects such as this are incidental to any new method 
in science, literature, or education; but he saw the trend of the 
time, that the age calls for a new literary method, that shall mani- 
fest the spirit of the new social teaching. That Zola fully mas- 
tered this new method we cannot claim, and yet the spirit of it 
was in him as it has been in no other literary artist. 

In the light of this view of Zola’s work there is an epic large- 
ness in it that must command our admiration. His books may be 
of less interest to the person who turns to literature for amusement 
or recreation than those of other authors, who keep more closely 
to the conventional methods of novel-writing; but the student of 
society, and the reader who turns to books for a manifestation of 
the largest and sanest spirit of the time, will find refreshment and 
largeness of vision in Zola’s works. He will find there an insight 
into the forces that control individual and social action such as he 
will rarely discover elsewhere. He will find a genius in whom the 
spirit of his time found full expression, and a man who faced with 
uncompromising fidelity the truths disclosed by modern thought. 
If Zola was a realist, he was also to a large degree a romanticist. 
If the positive spirit was in him, he also revealed much of the 
poet and prophet in his nature. 

We wish to present no special plea for Zola. We see too 
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clearly his limitations, and how great were the defects of his 
virtues. If the modern spirit was his in largest measure, he was 
too much a materialist to win our unrestricted admiration. What 
we wish to emphasize was his interpretation of the social forces 
that have come into large recognition in the last half-century, for 
he was a pioneer who led the way into a new and saner form of 
literature. We grant all the defects in Zola’s methods and in his 
works; but the essential method was right, in spite of them. 
Other men will follow along his way, who will write more wisely, 
justly, and adequately. No pioneer is of the type of the sage or 
the saint or the gentleman, but he opens the way for the coming 
of all these. Zola showed us that the social man is more impor- 
tant than the individual man, that the social forces are those which 
control human destiny, and that literature must hereafter be an in- 
terpretation of social groups and activities. To have given the 
hint of this new method, to have enforced it by works that have 
compelled attention to it, was enough for its pioneer. We are 
confident that he will have many successors who will more sanely 
and adequately interpret his method, and that it will be justified 
by the larger spirit it will bring into literature. 


é 


THE movement of social interest has been so strong dur- 
ing the last half-century that many authors have been drawn in 
that direction. Not only such men as Zola, Whitman, Ruskin, 
Morris, Tolstoy, and many others of the older generation have 
been distinctly influenced by the social trend, but this is even 
more largely the case with the younger authors. D’ Annunzio in 
Italy, Sudermann in Germany, Carpenter in England, Garland in 
America, to name only a few, show the tendency of this new, 
deep, strong, and most hopeful interest. Even those who are not 
fully commanded by the recognition of the social nature of all the 
higher human motives and ideals have been directed to some form 
of the new spirit. Although Ibsen is almost an anarchist in his 
dislike of authoritative control, yet he has been one of the most 
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devoted interpreters of social problems. If his chief demand is for 
individual freedom, he has recognized the intimate social relations 
that unite individuals to each other. His work has been largely 
critical and destructive of the conventionalisms that restrict per- 
sonal liberty, and the free and natural social relations he has 
emphasized as the great need of our time. Even Kipling has 
been a teacher of social ideals, though they are those of imperial- 
ism and force. Crude and brutal as his teaching is, he has seen 
the social demand for human unity and co-operation. A _ reac- 
tionary and ultramontanist writer like Huysmans has not been 
able to escape the movement of the age; and he finds the cure 
for our social ills, and the tie that will unite men for a happy exist- 
ence, in a return to a mystic relation with the Church to which he 
belongs. Ina word, the social movement is the commanding one 
of the present time, that leads in creative literature, that controls 
the critical estimate of life, that inspires the young with right 
human ideals, and that has given new hope and courage to those 
who are working for the growth of mankind in light and love. 
That this tendency will continue steadily on its way, without re- 
action and without incoming of new purpose, is not to be expected 
or desired. No movement of this kind ever continues permanently 
in one direction. Fresh discoveries will be made in the years to 
come, new purposes and ideals will come forward, and the ten- 
dency that is now strongest will be qualified and directed into new 
channels. None the less the social trend indicates a permanent 
need of mankind, and one that keeps, in some form, insistently on 
its way. It is giving us larger motives as individuals, a truer out- 
look as communities, and a more sane and vital moral purpose. 
That it has entered into literature, that the poets, novelists, and 
all creative writers are imbued with its spirit, signifies that it 
will become a motive and ideal with the mass of people in years 
to come. This is most hopeful for the moral and social growth of 
the future. It promises that the present narrow individualism 
and selfishness are not to continue dominant. We are not wise 
enough to say what the new social order will be, and we have no 
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desire to devise a republic of the future. Such attempts are 
futile, and must end in day-dreams and false hopes. That the 
social bond is the strongest of all we know or feel is a truth we 
think should have constant utterance; and, as the meaning and 
possibility of it gain wider recognition, the saner and the happier 
will be our living, and the juster and humaner will be our relations 
to each other. 

é 


Ir is not necessary that we should attempt to summarize 
the history of the coal strike, or that we should endeavor to read 
out its lessons. We wish to call attention, however, to its signifi- 
cance as an illustration of the law of solidarity in all human affairs. 
Perhaps never before in the history of this country have we had 
such an object-lesson in the dependence of individuals and 
classes and occupations upon each other. One industry, restricted 
in territory, and in its financial importance, having been paralyzed 
by the action of two antagonistic groups of men, has threatened 
many interests over a wide section of the country. It has not only 
meant discomfort and increased poverty for thousands of house- 





holds, but the stoppage of factories and many forms of dependent 
industries, and a wide-spread paralysis of business. Had it gone 
on for six months longer, the results would have been disastrous 
in the largest degree. 

Nothing that could have occurred, in the way of famine or 
disaster, would have impressed so deeply the law of mutual de- 
pendence upon the minds of the mass of the people as this strike 
has done. We fear this impression will soon fade away, and that 
the truth that has been brought home to many will be forgotten 
without the revision of our social methods which ought to be 
brought about. It is evident, first of all, that the leaders of in- 
dustry and labor have not yet found the real meaning of the 
social law of mutual dependence. What they have been concerned 
about has been success for themselves individually and for the or- 
ganizations they represent. The social motive has not entered into 
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them. They are not concerned about the people at large. The 
welfare of the nation has no meaning for them. They are not pa- 
triots in any large or noble sense. They are selfish individualists, 
seeking their own advantage, exploiting others for their own suc- 
cess. With grossest blasphemy they call religion to sanction their 
selfishness and their exploitation of other men. We say it of 
laborers and capitalists alike, that the spirit of mutuality is not in 
them. If it has come to them at all, it is with reference to their 
own class, and not as a motive that intimately relates them, in 
their own thoughts and feelings, to all the people of the nation. 

Those who have been onlookers, however, have caught some- 
thing of the new social vision. They have seen that these groups 
of men belong to each other, and that they ought to work for 
each other’s advantage. If the law of mutuality were in them, 
there would have been no strike, and there would have been no 
hardship for the rest of the people. The motive that controls 
their industrial efforts is a pernicious one, for it is based on selfish- 
ness. It has regard to individual prosperity and success. It 
gives into the hands of a few men the product of the industries 
of many men. It promotes class antagonism, industrial crises, a 
vicious method of distributing wealth, and an ethical spirit that is 
corrupting to the moral health of the nation. Its individualism is 
unjust, unwise, and calamitous. No nation can continue to pros- 
per in which it is dominant. 

The strike has preached the gospel of solidarity and mutuality 
with an effectiveness that would have been impossible if presented 
only by lecturers or from pulpits. It has brought home to many 
persons an insight into our dependence upon other men and inter- 
ests as no amount of reading or listening could have done. It has 
made them realize the great need there is for a practical acceptance 
of the doctrine of the brotherhood of men. They believe that 
doctrine. It has deep meanings to them; but they do not find an 
effort made to bring it into daily practice. It is plain enough to 
them that something is wrong, but they may not know what. 
Some accept one social theory or another as a remedy, finding 
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in tariff revision, single tax, profit-sharing, co-operation, or 
socialism that which will give a better social order. 

It may be that none of these remedies will prove efficacious, 
but the people are ready for change. The social unrest is becom- 
ing wide-spread, and it is finding a more insistent utterance. The 
only genuine remedy for coal strikes and similar expressions of dis- 
content is to be found in the acceptance of the law of mutuality. 
When that law is accepted, the remedy can be readily found. That 
the remedy may be called socialism by its enemies or by its 
friends ought to hinder no one from its bold and faithful accept- 
ance. What it will be at the heart of it, if it accomplishes a per- 
manent social reform, is simply the recognition that mutuality is 
the law of social prosperity and happiness. It will recognize the 
needs of all the people, and it will provide for those needs. It 
will not give what all the people have earned by their mutual 
efforts into the hands of a few persons to control or to enjoy. It 
will make the democratic ideal a reality by establishing an eco- 
nomic as well as a political equality. It will give as full recogni- 
tion to the social worth of the miner as to ‘“‘ the captain of in- 
dustry ’’ who now directs his labor. G. W. C. 
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members of the school 


Rev. Mr. von Korrr, D.D., clergyman, \ 
board. 
J 


BROKELMANN, master-mason to the court and 
owner of a brick-yard, 

Mrs. BROKELMANN. 

GERTRUDE BROKELMANN, Fritz Heitmann’s betrothed. 

Dr. EBERHARD, principal of the technical high school. 

PROFESSOR HOLZER, } 

PROFESSOR VOLLMILLER, 

Mr. STOERMER, 

Dr. BaLpwin, 


| teachers in the tech- 
| nical high school. 


PauL BENEFELDT, assistant instructor in sciences, 
HIRSEKORN, janitor. 
Hans Dewiv7z, boy in the fifth class. 

Ladies and gentlemen. Teachers in the technical high school. 
Boys in the first class. 


Act I. 


Living-room in the HEITMANNS’ house, a large, airy room with 
a veranda and garden in the background. The room is furnished 
simply and plainly, the furniture old-fashioned. Besides the door 
opening on to the veranda there are two doors to the right and one 
to the left. 

It is an afternoon in May. Ata round table in the foreground 
are seated Fritz and Hans Dewi7z, his private pupil. 

Fritz is about twenty-five years of age, slender and tall, with 
finely cut features and large, candid eyes, whose expression ts very 
often meditative. 


Fritz. So you understand it, at last ? 

Hans. Yes, Mr. Heitmann; but it’s very hard. 

Fritz. Hard! Nothing’s hard for the right kind of a boy. 
But now we'll stop. [Looks up at the clock hanging on the wall.| 
It’s a quarter of an hour over our time, and you have already cast 
one or two surreptitious glances at the clock. 

Hans. No, I haven't. 

Frits. Hans! A boy who lies —for shame ! 

Hans [ashamed|. It was —The “no” just kind of slipped 
out. 
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Fritz. You think of your teacher as your enemy ; and against 
an enemy any stratagem, any lie, any deception, is allowable. 

Hans [strapping up his books}. No. Lying is sinful. We 
may tell lies only when it’s necessary. 

Fritz. Is that so? And where did you come across this 
knowledge ? 

Hans. In my lessons in religion. 

Fritz. Oh, indeed! 

Hans. And our lessons in religion are our most important 
lessons, our teacher says. 

Frits. So he told you that. Now will you tell me just when 
you understand that it’s necessary to tell a lie? 

Hans. It’s necessary — it’s necessary, when we need to — 

Fritz. When you're threatened with a punishment, you may 
tell a lie? People who have control over you, you may deceive ? 
To your parents and your teachers you may lie, isn’t that about it? 

Hans [his eyes bright, and with a full chest tone|. Yes, that’s it. 

Fritz [has to laugh|. You're a great chap! [Zhen seriously.] 
Now shall I tell you something ? Anybody who tells lies needs to. 
Anybody who tells lies is afraid, and hides behind something and 
sneaks away. Do you understand me? 

Hans. Yes, I understand. 

Frits. Anybody who tells lies is a coward. Are you a coward ? 

Hans (very gravely|. No, I’m not a coward. 

Fritz. Then you mustn’t tell lies. 

Hans. \m not a coward, and I'll never tell a lie again. 

Fritz. 1 know you're brave. You're my best athlete in your 
class, too. The way you made that tall Schultz fellow keep his dis- 
tance the other day |! — that was fine! 

Hans | goes up to him]. Just feel my muscle! 

Frits | feels it]. Splendid! <A chap with such biceps doesn’t 
need to be afraid of anything. 

Hans. And I’m not afraid of anything. Mr. Heitmann — 

Fritz. Well? 

Hans. Will you let me feel your muscle ? 
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Fritz. If it gives you any pleasure. 

Hans [tries to span his upper arm]. Oh, but that’s fine! I 
wonder if I’ll ever be as strong as that ? 

Fritz. Why not? 

Hans. To-day we had the story of the Lacedzmonian gir] — 
who lifted a calf — and she grew stronger and stronger from doing 
it—and she kept on until at last she could carry the calf even 
when it was a grown-up ox — 

Fritz. A calf that was a grown-up ox ? 

Hans. What? Oh, yes! Well, I mean — something else. 
I would like so much to do it, too! I’m going to ask papa to buy 
me a calf. Do you think he’ll do it ? 

Fritz. 1 don’t know how about that. 

Hans. If I give up my rabbit breeding for it, perhaps he will. 
[Some one knocks.| 

Fritz. Comein. [Paut BENEFELDT enters from the left. He 
is twenty-eight. Beery face with many scars, thin hair and beard, 
bloated figure. He ts blasé and ironical, but these traits are soft- 
ened by a streak of good-nature.]| 

Paul. Afternoon. 

Fritz. Good-afternoon, Paul. [Zo Hans, with whom he shakes 
hands.| Good-bye, little man. 

Hans. Good-bye, Mr. Heitmann. [Goes out.] 

Paul [has dropped into a rocking-chair|. You've been thrash- 
ing all this time? I’d make three private lessons out of one of 
yours. 

Fritz [putting the table in order|. But you have to come to 
some sort of an end. 

Paul. 1 don’t. I stop in the middle of a word, if the time’s 
up. My words are holy. I say, give me a cigar, and then come 
along and get some beer. 

Fritz [gives hima cigar]. 1 can't. At five I am going on a 
little excursion with the first class. 

Paul. What are you going on? 

Fritz. Ona natural history excursion. 
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Paul. What? A _ natural history excursion? Why, man, 
don’t you know that that’s something new ? 

Frits. Yes. 

Paul. And that, therefore, it’s most objectionable. 

Fritz. No. 

Paul. Well, I should say! Did old Professor Niedermoeller 
ever do anything of the kind? You took his place only to-day, 
and you’re going to have a revolution at once? I hope that at 
least in every other respect you will tread in the footsteps of this 
man who, of all natural scientists, was soundest in his views. 

Fritz. You don’t believe that yourself. 

Paul. Vil tell you one thing,—beware of Darwin. He 
doesn’t fit in here at all. We must have pious natural history. 
The “ Spirit of our Country ” demands this once and for all. The 
spirit of our school demands it. Orthodoxy demands it. Down 
with Darwin ! 

Frits. You must be having another one of your attacks of 
bilious fever. We're not living in the Middle Ages. 

Paul. In pitch darkness — the very blackest and thickest. 

Fritz. I’m not. Every man has his time. Every man has 
the time in which he belongs. 

Paul. Oh great speech! Oh rosy spirit! You will bruise 
yourself against this time in which you belong! And against this 
place in which you do not belong! 

Fritz. 1 don’t belong here? 

Paul. No. No prophet belongs in his own country. 

Frits |smiling|. 1a prophet! 

Paul. You are and always will be a revolutionist in your way, 
without sound views, an overthrower of traditions, a_nihilist. 
Shame on you! Why don’t you leave your country in peace? 

Frits [jestingly]. The next thing I know, I shall be afraid of 
myself. 

Paul. Besides, you are too thin for this, the most faithful and 
the most pious city in the land. Men must have fat on body and 
soul to live here. You have yearnings, are a thinker, an uneasy 
spirit. We want rest. Peace! Peace! 
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Fritz. I have nothing at all to do with you. 

Paul. But you want to rob this good city of its young 
people, you— you confounded rat-catcher, you! Did you have to 
be a schoolmaster ? 

Fritz. Yes, 1 had tobe. You know yourself there’s nothing 
more beautiful in the world. 

Paul. God help me! 

Fritz. I know of nothing more beautiful to me. The bright 
eyes of the boys,— tell me, what can be more glorious? They 
are like a starry sky. 

Paul. Hardly. 

Fritz. In them lies, as it were, something of eternal truth; 
and only the truth holds its own before them. What we feel in 
our inmost souls, the best that we have wrung from life, must 
come to light in their presence. And then, when we reveal our- 
selves, our whole personality to them, how we are rewarded! 
How the young eyes grow clearer and bigger and more eager! I 
could not exist without this! 

Paul. Listen to me. Your conception of the vocation of a 
teacher is — 

Fritz. Well? 

Paul.  Pernicious. 

Fritz. Not sound? 

Paul. No. Not at all sound! “ Our whole personality ’’— 
Any personality is dangerous to the community — because it, co 
ipso, stands in opposition to the universal. Clearly, imperson- 
ality —is in accordance with order. Everything else is contrary 
to the articles. And, therefore,—in the end you'll grovel, too, 
as I’ve done. 

Frits. To hear you talk like this — fortunately, your talk is not 
an index of you. 

Paul. It is. 

Frits. Show me your hand—the right one. You still have 
the scar on it. 

Paul. Of course. 
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Fritz. Don’t you ever think of its story now? 


Paul. No. 
Frits. You had me make my first trial at smoking, and we 
were talking of Mucius Scevola. ‘ What a Roman can do, a 


German can do, too!”’ you said; and you took your burning cigar- 
stump, laid it, with the burning surface down, in your outstretched 
right hand, and without the quiver of an eyelash allowed it to 
burn through your flesh down to the bone. A stupid, boyish 
trick; but, God knows, there was something to it. “Fear noth- 
ing,’’—that was your motto. Are you going to change it for 
another now? 

Paul. Who says that I am? 

Fritz. Well, then? 

Paul. Do you think I fear anything to-day? 

Fritz. You see! 

Paul. 1 don’t allow so much significance to the things of this 
world. [ Yawaning.| Everything is really flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able. 

Fritz. Paul! 

Paul. Everything. The only thing to do is despise every- 
thing,— one’s self, too, of course. 

/itz. What nonsense! 

Paul. It doesn’t hurt one. To despise everything means to 
forgive everything. I despise myself: therefore, I forgive myself. 

Fritz. You shall not talk like that,— such rot! Any one who 
knows you as I do — 

Paul. You know me as I was. In between lie Jena and 
Leipzig. Beer and women. So it goes; and now I am become 
one of the great silent, one of the kind of people that are needed. 
Look at your colleagues,— all silent. Doing what’s expected of 
them, saying what they must. With regard to their own opin- 
ions, voiceless. And we have to have such people. 

Frits. Do we? You don’t mean it! If so, why have the 
people here confidence in me? Why have I been given the sub- 
stituting in the first class? Hm? 
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Paul. They want the hog to grow fat before they slaugh- 
ter it. 

Frits. Thanks. 

Paul. Don’t mention it! 

Fritz. Even your hog, however, doesn’t rob me of my good 
faith. No, no. If I hadn’t been wanted here, if the Principal 
didn’t mean to give me the position, he wouldn’t have given me 
the substituting. And I rejoice over my good prospects more than 
I can say. 

Paul [|grunts|. Of course! 

Fritz. What an appointment means to me, you know. 

Paul. It means something to everybody. 

Fritz. But to me it means more than it means to others. 

Paul. Possibly. 

Frits. You know how things are in our family. I can speak 
frankly to you about them. I always think first of all of my 
mother. 

Paul. I, too, should rejoice most for her sake. 

Fritz. What sacrifices she has made! how she has suffered and 
worried! If she can have me at her side now, to stay there, her 
life’s evening may yet be a sunny one. 

Paul. Let us hope so. 

Fritz. Father is no longer what he used to be, either. Since I 
have been here in the school, he has not taken a card in his 
hand. 

Paul. Really! 

Fritz. He has given me his promise never to play again. Of 
his own accord. He said he had my position and my future too 
much at heart ever to do it. He really means well, and he’s per- 
fectly devoted to mother. But the cards,—the cards! 

Paul. Yes; and there isn’t a more favorable atmosphere for 
them anywhere than here in our pious town. In “The Little 
White Pig,” —in the back room, the gambling that is done 
there ! 


Fritz. But father has never set foot in there since. 





I know. 
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Now that Marie, too, is in the house— he gets on with her so well, 
and she is glad to divert him —the prospects are really the best 
possible. Oh, it is a great pity that the cards should have made 
him what he is! When I think of my boyhood,— of the time when 
we still had the estate,—and of how things were then! And 
then! There have been times when he kept out of the way of 
temptation. But then, when it overtook him again,—as soon as 
he had the cards in his hands once more,—all his bad instincts 
gained power. Then came the tippling, to add to the misery. Oh, 
I did not learn of it all until much too late! What my mother has 
had to endure! The dear mother, with her tender, delicate sensi- 
tiveness! How she had to hand over the last cent to him, and yet 
always gave me enough so that I could study! What a woman 
she is ! 

Paul. Yes, indeed! I defy any one to imitate her ! 

Fritz. She shall have things better now. I amso hopeful! I 
feel that now all will be well. 

Paul. That were certainly to be desired. 

fritz. And, when I have my appointment in my pocket, there'll 
be a wedding, friend ! 

Paul. Oh, of course! 

Fritz. Shall I tell you something? Do you know to what the 
calcification of your soul is due? 

Paul. It isn’t calcified. 

Fritz. You need a loving wife. 

Paul [with a gesture, as if warding something off|. Begone! 

Frits. You need warmth! 

Paul. Warmth? Have you warmth? Does my beloved 
cousin, Gertrude Brokelmann, give you warmth? 

Fritz. _What— what do you mean? She certainly is cool and 
shy ; but, then, she is little more than a child! Everything in her 
still slumbers — 

Paul. Exactly! 

Fritz. But that’s just what is so beautiful! To waken into life 
what is in her! Through me it will all sprout, as it were. For me 
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it will gradually grow and blossom. Surely, that’s as it should be. 
Have you no comprehension of it ? 

Paul. Very little. [Some one knocks.] 

Frits. Come in. [STOERMER exters,—a man in the end of 
the forties, his face very ved, his motions unsteady. A timid, 
suspicious, choleric person.| 

Stoermer. Good-afternoon, young men. 

Fritz. Good-afternoon, Mr. Stoermer. [Paut gvuants.] Sit 
down, won’t you ? 

Stoermer. I come with a question. Your parents-in-law have 
invited me, too, to their garden party this evening. Does one go 
in frock coat ? 

Fritz. Just as you like, Mr. Stoermer. 

Paul. Ym going as I am. 

Stoermer. Yes—you! [7Zo Frirz.] Well, my young friend, 
how did your first hour with the first class agree with you? 

Fritz. Very well, I think. 

Stoermer. It’s to be hoped you won’t teach like our colleague, 
Niedermoeller, for whom you are substituting. 

Paul. How did he teach ? 

Stoermer [snappishly|. The boys slept under him. Actually 
slept ! 

Paul. His views were good, and good views make the best 
pillows. It is but praiseworthy, when the boys experience this for 
themselves early in life. 

Stoermer. Oh, you— 

Paul. Our views are the main thing. Our Principal him- 
self said so; and he must certainly know. 

Stoermer. It is surprising that nothing has happened to you 
yet with your glib, evil tongue. 

Paul. Why should anything? I’m very careful about the 
people before whom I grumble. 

Stoermer. What do you mean ? 

Paul | fixing STOERMER with his eyes|. Ido it only before 
the people who, I know, hold the same opinions I do,— people who 
think as I do about the old man. 
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Stoermer [uneasily|. How? What? 

Paul. 1 grumble only before the people who grumble with 
me. 

Stoermer | fidgeting]. Do you mean to say that I — 

Paul [with diabolical calmness|. That you grumble with me, 
Mr. Stoermer. 

Stoermer. What right have you to assert that? [Roaring.] 
What right? My dear Heitmann, you are my witness that I 
haven’t said the least thing, not even suggested anything — 

Frits. You haven’t said a word, Mr. Stoermer. 

Stoermer. And shall be careful — 

Paul. You see — you have to “be careful.” So it’s in you — 
and ready to come out — 

Stoermer [roaring]. Let me alone! Go way! [Zo FRiI7z.] 
That man is a most exasperating person ! 

Frits. He doesn’t mean it. 

Paul [sertously|. A man can’t be found fault with if he’s 
suspicious. 

Stoermer [screaming at him]. I\'m not suspicious. 

Paul. When one notes the transformation that has taken 
place in our worshipful chief — 

fritz. What do you mean? 

Paul. When one sees how he has thrown himself into the 
arms of the Church, and with what fervor he has drawn the clergy- 
man to his manly breast! It goes without saying that all this is 
from motives that are wholly spiritual. This is, of course, pure 
psychical development. 

Stoermer. Do you think so? 

Paul {slowly and impressively]. Do you mean to imply, Mr. 
Stoermer, that the clergyman’s brother-in-law’s being Minister of 
Education has anything to do with it ? 

Stoermer [starts back, then flies at PauL]. What — what — 
what do you want of me, anyhow? How dare you say such 
things? What statement did I make with my “ Do you think so?”’ 
that could have given you occasion for making such an imputation ? 
Dear Heitmann, you must bear me out — 
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Frits [reassuringly|. Certainly, Mr. Stoermer. 

Paul {undisturbed|. Tobe sure, our Principal once said, “ Our 
beloved Fatherland is like one large family.’ It isn’t necessary, 
however, to put an ill-natured interpretation on these words. Or 
is it? 

Stoermer. Answer your most superfluous questions yourself ! 

Paul. To continue with our remarks. You remember —a 
year and a half ago—old Pastor Rademacher wanted to arrange 
to have compulsory divine service in the school. What did our 
Principal say to it ? 

Stocrmer. He said he was not minded to command his teachers 
and scholars into the church. Sunday belonged to them, and each 
one could dispose of his Sunday as he himself thought best and 
pleasantest. 

Paul. Yes, that was what he said. We had our devotional 
exercises in the school every Saturday —and that was enough. It 
was just a chance coincidence that at that time we still had the old 
ministry with its moderate views. 

Stoermer. And now —is anything — 

Paul. How runs the old recipe from which the history of the 
world is made? Burn up what you have worshipped, worship what 
you have burned up. 

Stoermer. Does our Principal think differently on this question 
now? 

Paul. Yes, Mr. Stoermer. Our long naps on Sunday morn- 
ings are now over for good. 

Stoermer. What — what do you mean ? 

Paul. Compulsory divine service for the school is to be held 
in the church, on Sunday mornings, from now on. 

Stoermer. No! 

Paul [dryly|. Yes. 

Stoermer. Tha— tha— that would be — 

Paul. Professor Holzer has already had the Principal’s orders 
concerning this matter in his hands Hirsekorn is on his way to 
the teachers with them now. They’ll put in their appearance here 
before the day’s over. 
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Stoermer. This is just simply — 

Paul. A case of low-down grovelling. 

Stoermer [horrified|. You said that — not I — 

Paul. 1 did. 

Stoermer [half admiringly|. You are daring — 

Paul. Lam man enough to express my opinion — where it 
won’t do me any harm. 

Fritz. You are saying again more than you can answer for ! 
For the time being you have nothing but your own conjectures to 
go on; and on them alone to ascribe such motives to our Principal 
is going rather too far. 

Stoermer. As for me—I— am wholly of your opinion, dear 
Heitmann! Wholly! 

Paul |tronically|. Indeed! 

Stoermer [screaming at him]. Do you hear? Iam! 

Paul. I hear. 

Stoermer. And come what may —I’m not going to allow my 
usual afternoon walk to be spoiled by it. Good-bye, young men. 

Fritz. Good-bye, Mr. Stoermer. [Accompanies him to the 
door.| 

Stoermer [in the doorway to some one outside). You here, 
Hirsekorn? What do you want? Have you brought us some- 
thing ? 

Hirsekorn [a musty and unctuous old asthmatic|. Most certainly, 
Mr. Stoermer. I have just been up — to your flat — but I didn’t — 
find you there. 

Stoermer. That’s not inexplicable. What have you there? 

Hirsekorn |handing him the book with the orders open|. The 
official notification — of the rearrangement of the roster —which 
was altered — for the purpose of — putting a substitute — in the 
place of Professor Niedmoeller. 

Paul {to this elegant performance|. Great Czesar! 

Hirsekorn. Presented to the gentlemen of the faculty — for 
their favorable cognizance — and gracious signatures. 

Stoermer | letting PAUL and FRI1z look over it with him|. We 
already know this, essentially. 
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Paul. It’s an old story. 

Fritz. Then let’s sign it. [Zhey sign. STOERMER Starts to 
give the book back to HIRSEKORN.| 

Hirsekorn. On the following page there is—also for the 
favorable cognizance of the gentlemen —and for their gracious 
signature — a new regulation — made by the Principal. 

Stoermer [reads|. Wha—what! ‘“ At the suggestion of the 
Principal, the church authorities have had the kindness to arrange 
for a regular divine service, especially for the schools, at which the 
teachers and scholars are expected to be present every Sunday 
morning, in the church, and to which the parents of the scholars 
are most cordially invited. The service will be held by our clergy- 
man, Mr. D. von Korff.”’ 

Paul. There, you see! 

Stoermer (lashing the air excitedly with his hands|. This is 
— oh, this is — 

Paul [phlegmatically|. Well, who was right this time? 

Stoermer. This is simply —this is something new! [Looks 
around, and then roars out.| Something new, I said! 

Hirsekorn [starts|. You're right there, Mr. Stoermer. It is 
dated — this very day. 

Paul. Well, go ahead and sign, man! 

Stoermer. Oh! [He signs and gives the book to PauL, who 
also signs and passes tt on to FRITZ.] 

Paul. Well, Mr. Stoermer, this means getting up out of our 
comfortable beds early on Sunday morning, too. 

Stoermer. Oh—this—this— You may go, Hirsekorn. 
What are you waiting for now? [He ts ready to burst with anger. 
To Fritz and Paut.] You go out, too! [Pushing them toward the 
door after H1RSEKORN.] Go and see what the weather’s like out 
of doors! There, now, do go! [He slams the door to behind them 
and locks it, looks around, and then lets his anger take its own 
course.| Such a mean trick! Such a low-down, mean trick! 
[Doubling himself up, and revelling in vituperatives.| Such a 
toady! Such a miserable office-hunter and sneak! Such a slimy 
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scoundrel! Shame on him! Ugh! [Céars his throat, and spits 
violently into the cuspidor.| There, that’s better! [He opens the 
door, and calls out.| It’s over! Come back again ! 

Paul. Well, have you railed at him to your heart’s content ? 

Stoermer. \—railed? What makes you think that? I never 
rail! Have you ever heard of my railing at any one? 

Frits. No, Mr. Stoermer. 

Stoermer. There you are! [Alustering.| It was my horrid 
old cough again. I have attacks of choking; and then I feel so 
oppressed when there are people around. I have to have the room 
to myself when they come on. [Lowdly to Paut.] I do, for a 
fact ! 

Paul. I'm not saying anything. 

Stoermer. You'd better not. 

Paul. But I can think what I please. 

Stocrmer. There’s nothing for you to think. 

Paul. Oh, indeed! That must be because I’m a school- 

master. 
Stoermer. My dear Heitmann, I only said the thing was new, 
a fact that none will dispute. I said nothing more. [With 
dignity.| ll stick to that, you may be sure. And now it’s high 
time for me to go take my walk. Good-bye. 

Fritz. Good-bye, Mr. Stoermer. [STOERMER goes out.| 

Paul. There he goes, the ridiculous offspring of fear and 
anger. Verily, verily, we are choice spirits! And I congratulate 





you. 

Fritz. On what? 

Paul. On your daring, now, when the spirit of the new 
clergyman hovers over the school, to teach natural science in the 
first class. 

Fritz. That’s just nonsense! What has the spirit of the new 
clergyman to do with natural science ? 

Paul. Nothing at all; and that’s just it! Don’t bolster 
yourself up with the fact that they’ve left you alone until now. 
When you were on probation in the fifth and sixth classes, and 
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taught only the classifying of plants, you could do no harm; but 
now, in the first class — 

fritz. Stuff and nonsense ! 

Paul. Until now the old man has just sniffed at you. But, 
believe me, you smell bad. You smell of the devil and his works ; 
and now you'll be thoroughly smoked out. 

Fritz. Don’t talk like that! Don’t talk at all about things 
you don’t in the least understand. Natural history is now taking 
a position of its own. None approaches it now with evangelical 
dogma. 

Paul. Quite true! Yes, you're right, and I am an idiot 
| Zurns composedly to go.| 

Fritz. Where are you going? 

Paul. To the idiot asylum. [Goes out. Fritz looks after 
him, and shakes his head. The door leading onto the veranda 
opens, and GERTRUDE appears in it. She is eighteen years old, 
blonde, of medium height, and unusually attractive-looking. There 
7s something undeveloped about her manner as well as her figure. 
She remains standing close by the door, which she leaves open 
behind her.| 

Gertrude. Good-afternoon, Fritz. 

Fritz [beaming with pleasure]. Gertrude! 

Gertrude. Are you alone? 

Fritz. Yes, l’malone! Come in! 

Gertrude. 1 walked over through the garden. I thought the 
others were here, too — 

Frits [goes over to her|. Do come in! 

Gertrude. No, I can’t. It wouldn’t be proper. 

Fritz. Then I'll come out into the garden with you. 

Gertrude. No, don’t. That would be very improper. 

Fritz [smiling]. Poor dear! there she stands, shut in between 
what wouldn’t be proper and what would be very improper! [Zhe 
wind blows the veranda door to behind her.| There! There 
comes the wind, the child of heaven, to my succor! [7Zakes her 
by the hand.| 
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Gertrude. Don't, Fritz! 

Fritz. Yes,1 shall, Gertrude! [Setzes her other hand, too, 
and looks at her intently.| You grow more and more beautiful 
every day! 

Gertrude. Oh, you— 

Fritz. You are beautiful beyond all measure! So beautiful 
that one loses one’s head over you. 

Gertrude. Do you see that I am wearing my hair differently 
to-day? 

Fritz. Dolseeit? It’s my hair! All my dreams have spun 
themselves into it. 

Gertrude. Do you like it this way ? 

Fritz. That way, and every way, and always! [He ¢akes her 
head in his hands, and kisses her on her hatr.| 

Gertrude. You mustn’t do that! 

Fritz. Now your mouth! 

Gertrude. No, Fritz! 

Fritz. Yes, Gertrude! [Kzsses her on the mouth.] 

Gertrude. Now let me go! I really want to see your mother. 

Fritz. You really do! 

Gertrude. Where is mamma? 

Fritz. She'll be here in a minute. We can surely stay alone 
that long. 

Gertrude. No, we mustn’t! What will she think of it? And 
what will Marie think? I’m going to them. 

Fritz. I won't let you go away. 

Gertrude. You're horrid, Fritz. 

Fritz. And yet you are going to marry me? 

Gertrude. When we're once really married, we can be alone 
so much. 

Fritz. And we shall be, too! We shall, indeed! But you 
can go on running away from me, so long — 

Gertrude. Is it going to be much longer? 

Fritz. It’s to be hoped not. Have you heard that I have at 
last really got the substituting in the first class? 
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Gertrude. Oh, good! Greta Borchardt’s husband teaches in 
the second class; and how she prides herself on that! You'll get 
an appointment now, won’t you ? 

Fritz. It looks so, dear heart! 

Gertrude. What will you be then ? 

Fritz. Att first, “‘ Assistant Instructor in the Sciences.” 

Gertrude. Hm! It’s a good thing that you are a Doctor! 
“Mrs. Assistant Instructor in the Sciences”’ would sound horrid! 
We shall be married right away afterward. That is the wish of 
my father, and mother, too. 

Fritz. The sooner, the better, my heart’s delight ! 

Gertiude. And the new clergyman is to marry us. 

Fritz. Why? 

Gertrude. He’s so swell! 

Fritz. That’s why. 

Gertrude. Besides, his belief is more correct. 

Fritz. “His belief is more correct,” —that’s good. Where 


did you learn that ? 

Gertrude. Mother said so. 

Fritz. It must be true if your mother said so! You area 
real child. 

Gertrude. I know you think I’m dreadfully stupid. 

Fritz. You think so? 

Gertrude. You might as well have looked out for a cleverer 


person. 

Fritz. I will, the next time! 

Gertrude How you do talk, Fritz! 

Fritz. How? 

Gertrude. You talk like a heathen, sometimes. 

Fritz. Is that the way they talk ? 

Gertrude. Oh, pshaw! you oughtn’t to be forever mortifying 
me. 

Fritz. But then you pucker up your mouth so charmingly — 

Gertrude. Pshaw ! 

Fritz. —that I have to straighten it for you. [Xzsses her.] 
So, dear heart, now you can once more talk straight ahead. 
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Gertrude. Oh, dear! I can’t say a serious word to you. 
You're not like this with other people! 

Fritz. Other people are not what you are to me. 

Gertrude. You never talk with me as you talk with Marie. I 
never hear anything of your work. I know as good as nothing 
about what you think. Am I really too stupid for it ? 

Frits. Dear heart! Don’t you see, you are so frail and so 
timid,— you are a child! Children go first to schools where they 
play : not until later comes real earnest — bitter earnest. You are 
just out of another world. I cannot drag you over into my sphere 
so suddenly. I would frighten you and hurt you. I must be 
cautious with you; and then you will grow gradually into my real 
life, and we shall never again lose each other. [Draws her tenderly 
to him. Marie comes in from the right. She ts about twenty-five 
years old, short and thick-set. There is something suppressed in 
her expression and her motions. Her dark eyes, which are most 
of the time half covered by the lids, when wide open, reveal a pas- 
stonate nature.]| 

Marie {winces and says tonelessly|. 1 beg your pardon, Fritz: 
you are to come into the shop to your mother for a minute. 

Frits. AmI? What’s up? [Goes out to the right. Pause.| 

Gertrude {conquering her shyness|. You— you needn't think 
I have done anything improper. 

Marte (with cold superiority}. What do you mean? 

Gertrude. 1 wanted to see mamma. _I came over through our 
garden — and Fritz has kept me here all this time. 

Marte |sharply|. 1 have asked you no questions. 

Gertrude. But —there is something in your eyes — 

Marie. You are dreaming. 

[Mrs. HEITMANN comes in from the right with Fritz. She has 
just turned sixty, is a adelicate-looking woman with finely cut 
features and gentle expression. Kindliness shines out all over her 
She has an account book in her hand.| 

Mrs. Hettmann [going over to GERTRUDE]. I heard that you 
were here, Trudy — 
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Gertrude. Yes, mamma. I came through the garden. I 
thought I would find you all here — 

Mrs. Heitmann. And you found no one but Fritz? What a 
misfortune ! 

Gertrude. 1 was to ask you to come over this afternoon in 
time for coffee. 

Mrs. Hettmann. This afternoon ? 

Gertrude. Yes. Mother would so much like to have your 
advice about the preparations for our garden party this evening. 
You can arrange everything so beautifully — 

Mrs. Heitmann. If you want me! —#if I can be of any ser- 
vice to you, I’ll be glad to come over in a little while. There won’t 
be anything more to do in the shop to-day. Only I must balance 
up my month’s accounts first. I’ve made a mistake in adding, 
again. [Draws close up to Fritz.| What should I do without my 
auditor ? 

Frits | puts his arm lovingly around her|. So, mother — we 
two together ! 

Gertrude. As soon as you have finished, will you come over 
with her, Fritz? 

Fritz. I’m sorry, dear heart ; but I can’t. I have to go out 
botanizing with the first class this afternoon. 

Gertrude. Then, of course —— Where’s papa? 

Mrs. Heitmann. He’s sitting in his menagerie. 

Gertrude. Shall I go in and see him ? 

Mrs. Heitmann. No, you'd better not disturb him. He’s 
training his hedgehog. 

Gertrude. Oh, goodness ! 

Mrs. Heitmann. You won't go to any trouble on our account. 
If he’ll come, I'll bring him with me when I come. 

Gertrude. All right. You'll be sure and come very soon. 
We'll all see each other this evening. Good-bye. [She shakes 
hands with all. Fritz goes with her to the door of the veranda. 
She goes out.| 

Marie. You were going to balance your account — 
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Mrs. Hettmann. You won't disturb us. 

Mazie. Vl go see how uncle’s getting on. [Goes out. Mrs. 
HEITMANN and FRITZ sit down with the account book.| 

Mrs. Heitmann. There isn’t very much, my dear boy. I 
counted up, hopefully; but the business has grown smaller this 
month, in spite of the spring season. 

Fritz. Let’s see. You can go right on talking, mother. 
Here’s a place, now, where it doesn’t come out right. 

Mrs. Heitmann. It probably comes out still less! 

fritz. I'm sorry to say it does. And all these bad debts, too! 

Mrs. Heitmann. 1 know, my boy. I just can’t dun people. 

Fritz. But you'll have to learn to. What does father say? 
“‘Every man has an angel and a sheriff in his breast.” You'll 
have to make the sheriff in you grow stronger. [Handing her the 
book.| Well, there you are. 

Mrs. Hettmann. It’s bad enough. 

Fritz. You've let your competitors, the Lewandowska Sisters, 
get ahead of you. 

Mrs. Heitmann. How could I help that? 

Fritz. Those people, with their tomtom and their Paris models 
from Inowrazlow — 

Mrs. Heitmann. That isn’t so. You must be fair to them: 
they are very skilful. 

Frits. But they haven’t anything like as much taste as you 
have. 

Mrs. Heittmann. That’s a matter of opinion. 

Fritz. But you mustn't hang your head down, mother. See 
here, I'll soon have my appointment now — 

Mrs. Heitmann. Are you certain of it? 

Fritz. As good as certain, little mother. 

Mrs. Heitmann. What a great joy that would be! 

Fritz. Then we'll get on finely, won’t we? Then I’ll be here 
with you all the time. And, when we two keep together, nothing 
can go wrong with us, can it, little mother ? 

Mrs. Heitmann |warmly|. No, my dear boy! I want nothing 
more for myself in this world! 





— Nee eens eee. 
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[Mr. HEITMANN and MARIE come in from the tight. MR. 
HEITMANN 7s a man in the middle of the sixties, tall, but bent. 
He walks as uf he had the gout. His manner ts ruled by some- 
thing of aristocratic haughtiness, whitch finds tts expression in a 
supremely grim humor, mixed at times with a posing as martyr. 
He ts very carefully dressed, though his clothing shows the modest 
circumstances of the family. Hts bearing ts distinguished] 

Heitmann. Well, have you done talking shop? He can dance 
a polka mazurka now, can’t he, Marie? 

Marie. Yes, he takes the steps perfectly. 

Heitmann. As well as a first-class dancing-master. And why 
not? A hedgehog isn’t necessarily nothing but a dirty hedgehog. 
Are we going to have coffee soon, or aren’t we? 

Mrs. Heitmann. Gertrude has just been here. The Brokel- 
manns want us to come over there this afternoon. Won't you go 
with me? 

Heitmann. Right away? No. No, not so soon as that. 
That’s too much of a good thing. Are you going now, Marie? 

Marie. No, uncle. I still have some papers to correct. 

Fritz. See here, father, you go to the Brokelmanns so sel- 
dom, I think they must be beginning to wonder why. 

Heitmann. Let them wonder. I wonder, too, about many 
things. No, my son— God knows, I have made sacrifices enough 
during my life — indeed, my whole life is one great sacrifice — but 
— still I must say, when I expect to spend the evening with people, 
I don’t go to them in the afternoon. It would be — really, it 
would be simply senseless. Besides, my time is too precious. 

Mrs. Heitmann. Very well, Malte— if you don’t want to: 
you can just as well come later. Then I'll go and see about the 
coffee before I go. [Speaks to Fritz, and then goes toward the 
door.| 

Heitmann, They do drink better coffee there. They never 
have such thin, pale, no-good stuff as we have. But what do I care 
about that? [Goes after his wife.| And— Louise —if you make 
less coffee, let it just for to-day gain in quality what it loses in 
quantity — just for once you might —— — [Both go out.] 
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Frits [to Marie]. You won't go with mother? 

Marie. No. They can do without me very well. 

Fritz. Do without you! What do you mean? You are very 
queer, sometimes. [Pazse.}| Do you know I can get the micro- 
scope from the school again to-morrow — 

Marte. Can you? 

Fritz. 1 would like to have you help me with the new slides. 

Marie. You'd better do them without me. 

Fritz. Why had I better ? 

Marie {bursts out]. I can’t work with you, —I can't. 

Frits [shrugs his shoulders|, That — 

Marie [evasively|. It is only —after the change that has taken 
place at our school—you must understand —that’s why — 
really. 

Fritz. 1 don’t know yet — 

Marie. J have had to deny the spirit of our work together, in 
my teaching. Free research is no longer allowed. Therefore, 
better no research at all and no thought. 

Fritz. But, Marie! 

Marie. No, no thought. It is best so. 

Fritz. This from you! 

Marie. It will come to you, too. You needn’t think they'll 
confine themselves to the lower schools. 

Fritz. 1 do think so, though. 

Marie. Oh, no! The same spirit is coming to you, too. This 
clergyman is no blusterer: he is an elegiac zealot. He moves 
slowly, but surely. And you, too, will have to be untrue to your- 
self now. 

Fritz (with quiet determination]. I untrue to myself,— never! 

Marie. You, too, will deny your convictions — 

Frits. 1 never shall. 

Marie [deep in thought]. 1 know—you— you might — 
[Starting.| In saying that, at the same time you pronounce judg- 
ment on me! What a poor opinion of me you must have! [/Pas- 
stonately.| And I —after all, what do I care for convictions — but 
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I will not have you think meanly of me! That — that — I can 
not bear that from you! 

Fritz. Marie! 

Marie. Neither shall you stay where you are. You, too, will 
come down from your heights! What you think of me, I should 
like to be able to think of you! 

Fritz. Listen to me — 

Marie. Things are so ordered that trees shall not grow up to 
heaven. You are not independent. You have duties. You can- 
not go away from here. If only for your mother’s sake, you 
can’t. On account of your father you can’t. And, therefore, you 
must submit. 

Fritz. You are mistaken. Besides, mother wouldn’t need 
this — this impossible sacrifice, now that father is on a different 
road — 

Marie. But you know how matters stand with him! 

Frits. What do you mean? 

Marie. You know al] that is necessary is for chance to put 
some money in his hands, and everything is over. 

Fritz. But we'll all shield him from this chance. And he 
himself,— he knows himself so well,—he, too, is on his guard 
against himself. What’s the matter with you, that you must pull 
my happiness and confidence away from me? I’m not going to 
let myself be robbed so easily. Is this sisterly of you ? 

Marie. No, not exactly. 

Heitmann [comes back|. Coffee must, after all, have some 
other mission than to fill one with melancholy. Besides, it puts in 
its appearance later every day. 

Frits [looks at the clock]. Cesar! It’s five o'clock now. 
[Relieved.| I must be off to my boys. Good-bye. 

Hettmann. Good-bye. 

Frits. And I'll see you this evening at the Brokelmanns’. 

Heitmann. Certainly. [Fritz goes out.| I'm sorry to say, 
I don’t like this master-mason business. Court master-mason, I 
think! You can’t, for your life, make a cravat out of a pig’s tail. 
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The fellow smells of wet lime; and have you ever seen him feed ? 
A genuine sword-swallower. But, girl, where are your thoughts ? 
And you look ill — 

Marie. Oh, that’s — due to this dazzling light, probably ! 

Heitmann. You're not happy, either. We aren't, either of 
us. Well, never mind! Because we're not, we belong to each 
other. Don’t we? [Presses her hand.| 

Marie. Yes, uncle. 

Heitmann. And, if we're not in high spirits, so much the 
better for us. Happiness is only for the rabble. 

Marie. But —there’s really no use in quietly submitting to 
things. 

Heitmann. No. So long as a man has credit and no gout, 
just so long he doesn’t need to. But, then! Oh, this existence ! 
If any one had told me that my friend Malte Heitmann would come 
to this! He who used to concern himself only with superlatives ! 
He who has ridden in most of the races in the country, who was, 
later, the most often kicked out of any of Ostelbein’s insurance 
agents! Nowa hobbling nobody. No! Hold on! Still some- 
thing! A hedgehog trainer! [Rhymes and points to his breast.] 


And the inner hedgehog, too, 
He was able to subdue. 


Good! Isn’t it? Yes, life has still some pleasures left. 

Masie [who has only half listened|. Don’t you sometimes feel 
as if you would like to break something to pieces? 

Heitmann. Yes, sometimes, now — 

Marie. To humiliate the thing that crushes and torments you 
and makes you mad with its own free heights, to drag it down, 
to shatter it,— so that there is no longer any need to think, no 
longer any need to feel,— anything but the joy of destroying — 

Heitmann. What is the matter with you, girl ? 

Marie {half evasively|. Do you understand the feeling? 

Heitmann. Understand it? Certainly, I understand it. But, 
for me, it has been. Shatter! Shatter what — when one is one’s 
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self nothing but débris and refuse? And what refuse! No rag- 
picker could find anything in me. [More excitedly.| Good God! 
compared with me, the lousiest begger is a veritable bank presi- 
dent! He, at least, gets money in his hands. But me and money! 
I no longer know what money feels like. Do me one little favor, 
and let me hold a ten cent-piece ! 

Marie. Uncle — 

Heitmann. Or a dollar will do as well! Great Scott! who has 
a suspicion of my state of mind? I hesitate about going into the 
streets any more! I'm afraid the dogs will—woe is me! And, 
with it all, a man is to remain a man! 

Marie. My heart aches for you. 

Heitmann. Does it really? The boy will have a birthday in 
a few days, you know. I should be so glad if I could give him 
some pleasure. You will all do something for him; and I—I 
can at most show him my menagerie. How can I face him? 
What sort of a réle do I play before him? Do you comprehend? 

Marie (with blazing eyes}. Yes. And I—I can— 

Heitmann [drawing himself up|. What can you? How? 
What can you? 

Marie [with quivering voice]. 1 can give you money — 

Heitmann. Youwill! [Marie draws hastily back.| Imean, 
you can. We all know that perfectly! If you just want to brag 
about your savings — 

Marie [struggling for composure|. That's probably it. 

Heitmann. Well, after all, it is something when one can take 
one’s fifteen or twenty dollars to the savings-bank, every three 
months — 

Marie. Alas, it’s not always so much as that! 

Heitmann. And now you are being paid for your private les- 
sons, too. You got that money this afternoon, didn’t you? 

Marie. Yes. 

Heitmann. How much? 

Marie (instinctively feels in her pocket|. ‘Twelve dollars. 

Heitmann. Good! With twelve dollars in one’s pocket one 
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can feel one’s self well off! What concern of yours is it, after all, 
if I rot alive here? 

Marie. How can you say that? 

Heitmann. Just to beable to buy something! Just to beable 
once again, to buy something! If it were only some plums for a 
five-cent piece. 

Marie. What would you like to give him ? 

Hettmann. Well, you know, if I were to get him anything, 
it would have to be something respectable. My friend Malte Heit- 
mann doesn’t hunt up trifles for his only son. 

Marte. What have you in mind? 

Heitmann. You know that for a long time he has wanted a 
microscope of his own. You know that as well as I do. Now he 
has to be constantly borrowing the thing from the school. It isn’t 
good for anything ; and, anyway, they don’t like to lend it. Well, 
old Kuemmel, the instrument-maker, here in the neighborhood, has 
one to sell. It was part of a bankrupt’s estate. New, it cost over 
fifty dollars. To us, because we’re old neighbors, he'll let it go for 
twelve. 

Marie. For twelve? 

Heitmann. For exactly twelve dollars. Yes. 

Marie. That much ought to be spent for that purpose. 

Heitmann. Oughtn’t it? I say so, too. That was what it 
was found for. Of course, he shall know that you gave the money 
for it. But to have discovered it myself, to have bought it myself, 
would be such a pleasure to me, you know. 

Marie [with wide, restless eyes, into which there comes some- 
thing demoniacal|. I understand that feeling. 

Heitmann. Won't you? It’s so very natural. 

Marte {with the same expresston|. You would be proud if you 
could say to him, I had the money in my hands —and I bought this 
present for you with it. 

Heitmann {[hurriedly|. Yes, yes, that’s just it. But we 
must hurry. If we don’t, some one else will snap it away from us, 
you may be sure. 
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Marte [again retreating|. Oh, as for that, who’s going to buy 
a microscope ? 

Heitmannn. So it’s not tobe! Not to be! That matter is 
settled. Why don’t I hold my tongue? Why must I lay bare my 
secret thoughts before you,— my heart’s desires? [MARIE makes 
a motion.| No, no, it’s all right! I know what the boy will get 
from me! I'll pull a couple of quills out of my hedgehog, and give 
them to him for toothpicks. They’ll please him. And I shall go 
on slowly rotting. 

Marie {coming close to him]. You shall not talk that way! 
If it weren’t for one thing — 

Heitmann. What am I to understand by your “if”? Why 
did you begin the thing, anyway? Do you want to humiliate me, 
an old man ? 

Marie. No! Most certainly, I don’t! 

Heitmann. In what way have I deserved from you that you 
should badger me so? Such a refined way of humiliating me has 
never before been taken by any one. Not by any one in the whole 
world. And now I experience it from you. 

Marie (draws out her pocket-book|. 1 will give you the money. 

Hettmann [trembling]. If you're going to, then do it! Don't 
talk so much, but give it here! 

Marte [lays the money on the table). Here it is, but you 
must promise me one thing. 

Hettmann (draws the notes out from under her fingers]. 1 will 
promise you anything,— anything that you want! [Mrs. HeErr- 
MANN comes back, dressed to go out. He puts the notes hastily tn hts 
pocket. | 

Mrs. Heitmann. Well, children, I’m going now. The coffee’s 
on the table. There won’t be anything more to do in the shop. 
But, if there should be, send for me. 

Heitmann. All right. Now go—go! 

Mrs. Heitmann. Well, it looks as if you couldn't get rid of 
me quick enough. 

Heitmann. What? What’sthat? Well, it seems to me — 
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when any one intends to go, she ought to go. Anything else is 
senseless. 

Mrs. Hettmann. Don’t be very much later coming ! 

Heitmann. No, no, no! 

Mrs. Hettmann. Good-bye, then, until I see you again. 

Heitmann. Good-bye! good-bye! 

Marie. Good-bye, aunt. [Mrs. HEITMANN goes out.] 

Heitmann {his hands in his pockets, draws himself up to his full 
height|. Haaaa! Am I not an altogether different person now? 
Don’t I throw an altogether different shadow now? Don’t I? 
Now I have some money in my pocket ? 

Marie. Now we'll go to the instrument-maker, right away. 

Heitmann. We? No. I’m going alone. To buy something 
by myself,— that’s just what is of the greatest consequence to me. 

Marie. Very well, but go right away ! 

Hettmann. Right away? Not much! I must first keep it in 
my hands for a while, until it has gained power,— power to bring 
good luck! And then — but you are a stupid little girl, That 
money isn’t dead! There's life in it! And what life! 

Marie. What? 

Heitmann. Immeasurable life is in that money. And I cannot 
kill with a blow a thing that has life. That would be murder. 

Marie Uncle—I wish— you better give the money back 
to me. 

Heitmann [regardless of her|. Wha—at? Do you think I’m 
crazy? I breathe the air again, I see the light again —and I am 
to allow myself to be once more buried alive? What do you think 
will now come to pass? The history of the world will begin anew 
to-day. Give it back to you? Certainly, I shall give it back to 
you! Do you think that I, Malte Heitmann, allow people to give 
me things? I shall give it back to you; but it will be increased a 
hundred — a thousand-fold! That’s the kind of man I am! 

Marie. You're going to gamble with it — 

Heitmann. Gamble! Don’t you gamble with it, when you 
take it to the savings-bank? Is not 3% per cent. gambling, too? 
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All life is gambling. And you are a stupid little girl! [Zs 
to go.| 

Marie. You shall not go, uncle! And I must have the 
money back again. 

Heitmann. I’m not going to have any whining. Do you 
think I’m going to let myself be overridden by sentimentalities ? 
As I feel now, I seem to myself strong enough to make the earth 
turn round another way. 

Marie. Then I must tell the others! 

Hettmann [brutally|. What are you thinking of? Do I look 
as if I would allow any one to cross my path? Let any one get in 
my way, and I’]l knock him down! Be it who it may! Good-bye, 
you stupid little girl. [Goes out. Her eyes fellow him with a 
stunned expression. | 

Acr II. 

The BROKELMANNS’ garden. In the background, the house and 
terrace. In the foreground, to the right, an arbor. In the centre, 
under tall linden-trees, a garden table and chairs. 

It is evening. The garden is festively decorated with Japanese 
lanterns. The guests have come out into the open air after the just- 
finished repast. They remain in the background, partly concealed 
by the bushes. They move about rather quietly, and a general stiff- 
ness pervades the atmosphere. The young men and young women 
keep apart. Among the women are Mrs. HEITMANN and Marie. 


PauL [casts a glance at the different groups, and comes forward 
with STOERMER, each with a half-filled wine-glass in his hand}. 
That’s good,— the sheep to the right, the goats to the left. Just 
as it should be in these parts. Come, goat Stoermer — 

Stoermer. Young man, you are impertinent ! 

Paul. We two goats will do honor to old Pan. Here, in this 
woodbine bower, we will sacrifice to him. All in the spirit of 
philology — so you'll have to join in. 

Stoermer. If you say so— [They go into the arbor.| 

Paul. I have brought the indispensable with me. [Poznting 
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toward the house with his thumb.| His punch is good, but his 
red wine is better. [He pulls a bottle of Bordeaux out of his coat 
pocket.| 

Stoermer. The lilac seal? 

Paul (uncorks the bottle). Yes, the lilac seal. What say you 
to that? 

Stoermer. You certainly have moments of inspiration, young 
man ! 

Paul [pours out the wine|. Here shall I now remain. [Pours 
out again.| So. [Drinks.| Ah! that is a drop, isn’t it? Rather 
this than the correcting of German compositions for me. Don’t 
you think so, too? 

Stoermer. Yes!— hm —that is to say, both are delightful ! 

Paul. Of course, both. 

Stoermer. I say, have you noticed anything of the gloominess ? 

Paul. Gloominess? Over what? 

Stoermer. Particularly in the ladies of the house. Because the 
Messrs. Heitmann, father and son, haven’t come yet,— especially 
the son. 

Paul. That’s so. Fritz is probably still out with the first 
class. 

Stoermer. 1 heard something of an excursion — 

Paul. Yes. He has gone out botanizing with them. All the 
boys, however, have not taken part in this innovation, so danger- 
ous to the State. 

Stoermer. Haven't they? 

Paul. The clergyman, at any rate, hasn’t allowed his kid to 
go with them. 

Stoermer. Really! 

Paul. At least, I saw the urchin loafing about the streets, 
here, this afternoon. 

Stoermer [meditatively]. Quite right. That’s probably it, 
then. Besides, the clergyman isn’t here yet, either. 

Paul. 1 wonder whether he’s gone along to watch over the 
natural sciences. 
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Stoesmer. He’s gone to the villages round here. He has to 
visit the schools. 

Paul. He'll favor us before long. Well, here’s to your 
health ! 

Stoermer. To your health, young man ! 

Paul {smacking his lips|. The stuff tastes better and better. 
A quite endurable evening so far. If only Miss Haberstroh 
doesn’t begin to sing now. 

Stoermer. Heaven defend us! 

| BROKELMANN, azd EBERHARD, the Principal of the high school, 
detach themselves from the group of men and come forward. The 
Sormer ts short and stout, in the prime of life, with a broad red 
face, whose genial expression owes tts admixture of the look of sly 
cunning, common to the peasant, to the crafty eyes. EBERHARD 7s @ 
powerful-looking man, whose soldierly bearing ts not free from 
pose. His expression is hard and energetic. His eyes are cold, 
and seem to be on the watch for something. Hts voice has a nasal 
tone.| 

Brokelmann [in a loquacious mood|. Well, Eberhard, if you 
believe what you just said, I’ll drink nothing but buttermilk for the 
rest of my days. 

Eberhard (with an air of superiority|. 1 am accustomed to say 
only what I believe. 

Brokelmann. We don’t need to spin yarns to each other, Eber- 
hard! We haven’t met for the first time to-day! And I,—I am 
a public personage, too. How long have I been delivering stone 
for public buildings? Not for a year, but for years! After all, 
everything is business. You know that as well as I. 

Eberhard. You needn’t come to me with your master-mason 
point of view. 

Brokelmann. Under the last administration, I had other con- 
victions, too, that were unshakable. Then I — then I made liberal 
bricks. And now — well, now I mould orthodox ones. Well, how 
do things look in your brick-yard these days? 

Eberhard [testily|. You'd better make bricks, and not compar- 
isons. 
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Brokelmann [with undisturbed serenity|. See here, Eberhard, 
you're getting more and more cantankerous, and just proving that 
I’m right. It’s all the same thing. After all, it’s all one to the 
bricks ; and to men it’s still more all one, in the end. What must 
be must be. And whether one is a schoolmaster or a master- 
mason is — 

Eberhard [interrupting|. 1 could speak to you of spiritual and 
psychical experiences, my dear friend; but you would not under- 
stand them. 

Brokelmann. No, I wouldn’t understand them. 

Eberhard. Of an inner, purely spiritual development, which 
has absolutely nothing in common with external conditions. 

Brokelmann. That’s all too high-flown for me. It’s enough 
for me that bricks are now made in an orthodox mould. Havea 
cigar, [holds out his cigar-case| — from this side — [EBERHARD éakes 
one with the air of giving it], and then let’s talk of something 
peaceable. How do my son-in-law’s stocks stand ? 

Eberhard (condescendingly|. Mm—not bad. He is ambitious, 
and he has capabilities. Pedagogically, he is still unripe; but I 
think, in my hands, he will ripen. 

Brokelmann. You are for having him appointed, then, too. 

Eberhard. 1am not against it. 

_ Brokelmann. We don’t need anything else. Everything's in 
the best of order then. There’s the minister, at last. [Zhey go 
toward the background, where the CLERGYMAN ts greeting the ladies. 
PauL and STOERMER, 7u the mean time, have finished their bottle. 
They rise.| 

Paul. Now we'll rescue another bottle, and bring it here. 

Stoermer. That’s an idea! A happy idea, indeed! [They go 
toward the background. At the same moment, Mrs. BROKELMANN 
leaves the group of ladies, and, turning to all the guests, says ina 
shrill votce.| 

Mrs. Brokelmann. May I beg the ladies and gentlemen to step 
into the parlor? Miss Haberstroh is going to be so kind as to 
sing for us. 
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Paul [to STOERMER]. Good heavens, man! [With wild leaps 
he plunges off to one side. STOERMER remains standing still as if 
paralyzed with horror. While the other guests ave going into the 
house, EBERHARD comes forward with the CLERGYMAN.| 

Eberhard [to STOERMER]. Well, my dear Stoermer, aren’t you 
going in? 

Stoermer. No! that is —yes—yes, of course! [Goes, turns 
around, casts a furious look at EBERHARD, and staggers into the 
house, trembling with anger.] 

Eberhard. Now, my dear pastor, what is the trouble about 
Heitmann ? 

Clergyman [distinguished appearance, finely cut features, and 
large, sentimental eyes, closely cut gray hair, sonorous, soft- 
toned voice. There ts something effeminate in his manner and 
movements. He has something about him of the ladies’ preacher}. 
Well, I must confess, my dear Mr. Eberhard, I am still simply and 
completely bewildered. My son has just told me the whole story, 
at home. With a proper recognition of the state of affairs, he, of 
his own accord, kept away from the natural science excursion. 

Eberhard. But just what has happened, then? 

Clergyman. Just think, this morning in teaching natural sci- 
ence, Mr. Heitmann developed certain views before the first class. 
He taught the fundamental characteristics of a “ natural history of 
creation,” — just think, a “natural history of creation,” a history 
standing in known opposition to the divine. In so doing, he has 
simply preached Darwinism. 

Eberhard. Darwinism ? 

Clergyman. Yes, Darwinism! [Pause filled with conster- 
nation. | 

Eberhard. This is incomprehensible,— simply incomprehen- 
sible. How did the fellow happen to do it? 

Clergyman. That’s just what I want to know. 

Eberhard. There’s nothing of the kind in our text-book. 

Clergyman. He has evidently knowingly dropped poison into 
the young ears. I am greatly concerned about the sensitive young 
souls, exposed to such temptations. 
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Eberhard. Let me explain to you, Mr. von Korff. You know 
my pedagogic principles. They are wholly in accord with the new 
methods. I am decidedly in favor of each man living out his own 
personality,— of the individual freedom of the teachers; that is, 
of course, strictly within the limits of the established and recog- 
nized order. And, therefore, at first I allowed this young man 
free play in his teaching in the first class. 

Clergyman. But, my dear Mr. Eberhard, you speak as if it 
had crossed my mind to reproach you in some way. Nothing 
is further from me; that would be entirely outside of my office. 

Eberhard. Pray, don’t say that, Mr. von Korff. You know 
how much I value your judgment. I certainly could not surmise 
that the young man would be capable of paying no heed, in this 
downright outrageous way, to the lessons marked out for him and 
so plainly set forth in the text-books. I could not surmise that he 
would go so far astray. Tell me, Mr. von Korff, had you yourself 
the faintest suspicion of anything of the kind? You know his 
family — 

Clergyman. Yes, yes. His father is, indeed, not free from 
— aristocratic extravagances; but he stands true to throne and 
altar. It isa Christian household. But, be the causes what they 
may, I should like now, primarily as father of my son, to be per- 
mitted the practical question: What next? 

Eberhard. That the instruction shall not be continued in this 
way, I need not assure you. But that is not enough. We must 
see that we pull up at once all the weeds which may have taken 
root anywhere. 

Clergyman. Very fine, Mr. Eberhard; but how are we to 
do it? 

Eberhard. Oh, just leave that to me. I could send Heitmann 
about his business at once; but I don’t want to do it — for various 
reasons. One of them is that the obstruction party would be sure 
to seize on the case in their notoriously obnoxious way. _ Besides, 
Heitmann is my candidate. I am in duty bound to reach him my 
hand, if he stumbles. I feel myself responsible for his spiritual well- 
being, and for the salvation of his soul. 
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Clergyman, That is a magnificent conception of your position. 

Eberhard. And I hope I shall lead him back into the right 
path. Last of all, however, the harmful influence which his later 
teaching has perhaps exerted can be most effectively destroyed 
only by himself. He must tell the boys that in his last lesson he 
only quoted. That, of course, this conception of the world, enun- 
ciated by other people, is wholly false and most objectionable. 
That’s the way I shall manage it. [7hey turn, and go toward the 
house.| 

Clergyman. Excellent, Mr. Eberhard ; but —are you so per- 
fectly sure of your man? 

Eberhard. He is my candidate. Let that satisfy you. [ 7hey 
go in. In the mean time GERTRUDE 7s seen in the backgiound 
with a servant, who ts carrying the glasses away from the table. 
PAUL comes in from the side.| 

Paul [to GERTRUDE]. Is she still singing ? 

Gertrude. Yes. 1 think it’s very rude of you not to go in. 

Paul. 1 do,too. But I’m not going in. Thirst alone has 
driven me again into the vicinity of this human habitation. Ger- 
trude dear, let me drink my red wine in peace and quiet — without 
music. Say, isn’t there a bottle with a lilac seal somewhere about, 
yet ? 

Gertrude. There are some standing around down in the kitchen. 

Paul. Thanks! A thousand thanks! I'll write a poem to 
you again on your birthday. 

Gertrude. You can keep it for yourself. [PAUL goes into the 
basement with the servant, whom he pinches in the arm. FRitz 
comes hurrying forward from their garden, to the left.| 

Frits. Trudy! 

Gertrude. So you've come at last! 

Fritz. To think I should meet you first! And alone! To- 
day has been a happy day! 

Gertrude [turns away]. ‘eave me alone! 

Frits. What’s the matter? 


Gertrude. Yovurre so late! 
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Fritz. We walked so far. There was so much to see, and 
they had so much to ask me. It was splendid ! 

Gertrude. Oh, of course! 

Frits. Do you know what I did, so as to get here earlier ? 
I had the boys come back by the road, and I ran through the 
meadows and jumped over the brook. I got one foot into the 
water. I ought really to have put on dry stockings and trousers. 

Gertrude |disapprovingly|. You don't say so! 

Fritz [smiling|. But I didn’t; just so that I might be with 
you sooner! Now be good! 

Gertrude. You care more for your scholars than you do for 
me. 

Frits. But, dear heart, how can you say that? My work and 
you— you and my work— you two! So you can pout, too, can 
you? You are pouting now for the first time! 

Gertrude. You don’t deserve it at all. 

Frits [taking it in another sense]. 1 think so, too. So don't 
do it any more! If it only weren’t so becoming to you! [Draws 
her to him.| Oh you dear child! 

Gertrude. Fritz! 

Frits. That’s my name. It hasn’t changed. [She struggles.] 
Oh, no! To-day I’m not going to let you off so easily. To-day 
you must give me a kiss. 

Gertrude. No, I won't. 

Frits. Ive never been so strong as I am to-day, because I’ve 
never been so happy. Don’t I look it? My work has made me 
just blissfully happy to-day! When the boys began to see — to 
comprehend and to enjoy — through me! Ah, it was something 


like creative power and creative joy! Look at me, Trudy! 
Don’t ou see how I beam? Am I not irresistible? Now do 
kiss me! 


Gertrude, Fritz — 
Frits. Do! [She is half compelled by his manner, puts her 
mouth up to meet his, and their lips meet.) Ah— you'll learn! 
You'll learn! Oh how I love you! [He takes her in his arms, and 
whirls around with her.| 
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Gertrude. ¥ritz —this is simply outrageous | 

Frits [laughing|. Yes, outrageous,— outrageous ! 

Gertrude. Fritz -—— Fritz —Fritz! [He sets her down and 
draws a deep breath.| You must have completely lost your senses ! 
[Rearranges her gown.| Such foolishness! Supposing any one 
had seen us ! 

Fritz. Quite right! How thoughtless of us !— why didn’t we 
go into the arbor? What is this beautiful arbor here for, any- 
how? Come! 

Gertrude. No. 

Fritz. You won't go with me? 

Gertrude. No, Fritz. 

Frits. Very well. Then I'll goalone. [Goes into the arbor.] 
And I promise you, solemnly, I shall not come out again until you 
come in and get me, and if I have to sit here until to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

Gertrude. Nery well, then, just sit there. Good-bye. 

Fritz. Good-bye. 

Gertrude [ goes toward the house, looks back, stands still, and 
then turns around.| You must come in with me, Fritz. 

Fritz. No. 

Gertrude. My mother is already dreadfully angry with you. 

Fritz. So much the more reason for staying here. [Pazse.] 

Gertrude. Will you come, or won’t you ? 

Fitts. 1 won't. 

Gertrude {goes up to the arbor|. If 1 should beg you to come? 

Frits. It wouldn’t do any good. [Sz¢s 7” a rigid position.| 1 
must be set free. 

Gertrude. Oh, you— what do you want now? 

Fritz. You know what I want. [He looks at her affectionately. 
She comes toward him.| Well—well—well [she comes nearer 
and nearer to him. He seises both her hands|—and now! [She 
stoops over and kisses him.| O you little darling! Tell me, do 
you love me a little, too? 

Gertrude. Would I have done what you wanted me to if I 
didn’t? And now let’s go in. 
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Frits. Yes, we'll go now. 

Gertrude. But we'd better not go together. [Puts her hands 
to her checks.|_\ believe the people will see it in my face. 

fritz. It doesn’t matter if they do! 

Gertrude. But it does! [She goes on ahead.| Vl go first. 

Fritz. You'll go first! 

Gertrude. Yes. 

Frits. And then I'll follow you. How many steps’ distance 
between us do you command ? 

Gertrude. You're just dreadful. 

Frits. Seehere! [He starts to follow her. She motions him 
back with her hand.| All right! [Stands still. She goes into the 
house.| Now. [Follows her. Pau. comes out of the basement 
with two bottles.) 

Paul. Evening, natural philosopher. 

Frits. Good-evening, Paul. I’m just going in now. 

Paul. That's kind of you. 

Frits. Aren't you coming with me ? 

Paul. Not much! I’m low-spirited. I seek solitude. [Goes 
into the arbor. Inthe mean time a number of the guests have come 
out into the garden again, foremost among them STOERMER, who 
hurries tnto the arbor. Fritz greets the different people.| 

Stoermer. So there you sit! 

Paul { pointing to the wine}. You have a good smeller, I 
must say! Has she stopped singing ? 

Stoermer. Yes. 

Pau/. And none of the tones have remained sticking in your 
clothes ? 

Stocrmer. 1 should hope not. 

Paul. You better just beat them out thoroughly, please. 

Stoermer [with suppressed excitement]. Do you know the latest ? 

Paul. No. 

Stoermer. The Principal's in a rage. 

Paul {in a compasstonate tone|. Oh, what’s the matter with 


him? What’s the matter with him ? 
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Stoermer [significantly|. Heitmann. 

Paul. Is that so? Have they pitched on him now ? 

Stoermer. Yes. 

Paul. How do you know they have? 

Stoermer. I heard Eberhard talking about it with the clergy- 
man, as I passed them. 

Paul. Of course, he couldn’t keep guard over his full heart in 
the first class. 

Stoermer [with growing excitement]. That's evidently the 
case — yes — he has probably given free expression to his convic- 
tions. 

Paul. He'll be put an end to then, too. 

Stoermer. Do you think so? Very likely,— very likely ; and 
now he’ll have to succumb to his fate, too. 

Paul, He will, indeed. 

Stoermer [recklessly]. Oh -— nothing is allowed to live here that 
does not — [drawing back] that is — from their standpoint, the gen- 
tlemen are right, of course — 

Paul. Sooner or later every one here gets into the great sau- 
sage kettle. 

Stoermer [no longer able to restrain himself|. That’s true — 
and it’s a desperate shame that no one —a wretched thing not to 
be able — oh, it strangles the soul out of one’s body — such a — 
such a— — [ Goes hastily out to the side.| 

Paul. Keep cool! I'll help you rail! — Well, then, don't. 
[He pours out a fresh glass of wine for himself. Most of the guests 
in the background take thetr leave.| 

Mrs. Brokelmann (while her husband goes out with the departing 
guests, says to those who remain, Mrs. HEITMANN, MARIE, GER- 
TRUDE, Fritz, Mr. EBERHARD, and the CLERGYMAN]. Our circle 
has grown more select, but we can still spend a little more time to- 
gether. [Zo the CLERGYMAN.] It’s so good of you to be willing to 
sacrifice another hour to us. 

Clergyman. But, my dear Mrs. Brokelmann! it was so good of 
you to receive me at all, so late! 
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Mrs. Brokelmann [throwing up her eyes|. I have so much on 
my heart, my dear pastor, in which you alone can counsel and help 
me. 

Mrs. Heitmann {talking to Fritz and Marte]. Where can 
father be staying so long? 

Fritz. Yes, where? I thought I should certainly find him 
here. Are you worried ? 

Mrs. Heitmann. Not exactly worried; but I wish Marie had 
not come without him. Or that she at least knew where he was. 

Marie [exhibits great uneasiness]. Perhaps—he’s at home 
now. I'll go over again, and see. 

Mrs. Hettmann. Never mind, Marie. What good would it 
do? 

Marie. It’s only a few steps. [Goes owt.] 

Stoermer [comes back again into the arbor). Of course! 

Paul. Have you given it to the fellows, good ? 

Stoermer. Given it to them — given it to them good — non- 
sense! I’ve taken counsel with myself, and —have come to the 
conviction that — everything’s all right, just as it is. 

Paul. Good! You better drink to your wisdom. [Pours out 
a glassful for him. During the following scene they sit quietly so 
as not to attract the attention of the spectators.| 

Eberhard {to Mrs. HEITMANN]. May I beg you, my dear Mrs. 
Heitmann, to spare your son to me for a moment? 

Mrs. Hettmann. Why, certainly, Mr. Eberhard ! 

Eberhard {comes forward with Fritz]. See here, Mr. Heit- 
mann, I am simply beside myself over you! 

Fritz. I don’t know why, Mr. Eberhard. 

Eberhard. What have you been up to to-day, in the first 
class ? 

Frits. 1 —in the first class? 

Eberhard. ave you preached your Darwinistic conception of 
the world to the boys? 

Frits. 1 certainly have — 

Eberhard. This is simply unprecedented! How did you hap- 
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pen to do it? How did you happen to do it? I beg an explana- 
tion. 

Fritz. I had to speak of the difference between animals and 
plants. I pointed out how uncertain the boundary between the 
two kingdoms was —that it would be impossible to separate, with 
certainty, plant swarm cells and animal flagellates, stagnant water 
fungus and ameeba, and so on. Then I laid stress on the thought 
that we should not wonder over the merging of the boundary lines 
between animals and plants; for both were conceptions which 
man had set up for himself, when he still knew nothing of the 
lower forms, first made apparent by the microscope. Nature 
creates neither animals nor plants, but organisms. And then — 
I then painted a picture of the world — 

Eberhard. But you had no right to do that ! 

Fritz. IUhadto. I couldn’t stop half-way. The boys’ inquir- 
ing eyes asked for more. And they had a right to more. I 
painted the picture of the world which Nature, the only teacher 
we have, gives us. 

Eberhard. And in so doing sowed doubt and distrust in the 
young hearts. 

Frits. Distrust? 

Eberhard. Yes, distrust! In the minds of boys who think, 
—and my first class boys do think,— in their minds doubts will 
be sure to arise as to the Biblical history of creation, and more 
especially as to the doctrine of salvation. For heaven’s sake, why 
don’t you just stick to what is in the text-book ? 

Frits. It isn’t, in one case, scientifically adequate — 

Eberhard. Oh, pshaw! Science doesn’t belong in school, 
anyway. 

Fritz (unassumingly, but resolutely|. 1 certainly thought it did. 
I thought, too, that what I had seen in my own scientific work, 
what had been my own scientific experience, as it were, I should 
have the boys live over with me again, as far as possible. I have 
become an individual as you_yourself urged — 

Eberhard. Wang it, yes! But the individual must of course 
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remain within the limits of the permissible! It would be great if 
every one should throw his belief and his philosophy in the teeth of 
the boys. 

Frits. 1 said to myself that only if personalities express them- 
selves sincerely and honestly to the boys will they arrive at their 
own views, and at their own independent, sincere, and honest 
convictions. 

Eberhard. Stuff and nonsense! “Sincere and honest convic- 
tions!’’ We have to educate citizens. And citizens have obliga- 
tions. I, too, have obligations; and so have you! Whoasked you 
for your views of creation? I keep mine to myself. You can 
think what you will. Freedom of thought we certainly have. But 
what we say, above all what we say to the boys in school, is quite 
a different matter. And herein I shall proceed relentlessly. 

Frits. Mr. Eberhard — 

Eberhard. Our school is intended to be a strictly orthodox 
school. This intention I will not allow to be shaken. You have 
shaken it. The question now is how to set aside the conse- 
quences, for the school as well as for yourself. You have brought 
the poison here: you must take it away. again. 

Fritz. How do you mean? 

Eberhard. You will rectify to the boys what you have taught 
them to-day. You will designate it as a false and materialistic 
error, which you had imparted to them as characteristic of the 
estrangement of our age from God. Or something of that kind. 

Frits. I can’t do it. 

Eberhard. You can and will do it. For my part I shall — of 
course — arrange the matter so that no sort of disciplinary difficulties 
shall grow out of it for you. The rest shall be left to your 
ingenuity. 

Frits. 1 cannot do it. 

Eberhard. Now, my dear fellow, what are you thinking of ? 
Most obligingly, | give you the opportunity to rehabilitate yourself ; 
and, instead of thanking me, you set yourself against me. Don’t 
you know that you would be simply done for if I didn’t screen you, 
if | didn’t want to keep you here? 
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Frits. I didn’t know it; but now that I do— 

Eberhard. Your position here is an impossible one, if I- don’t 
straighten this thing out. 

Frits. If that’s the way the thing stands,— I did not anticipate 
this,— probably it will be best for me to go of my own free will. 

Eberhard. What! Are you in your right mind? What are 
you thinking of, young man? What can you be thinking of ? Do 
you realize that the opposition press would make a big school 
scandal out of the affair if you should withdraw under such cir- 
cumstances? And a school scandal! that my school should — 
[Controls himsclf.| But, more than this, there’s yourself! I feel 
a responsibility for you and your prosperity. I don’t want you to 
cut your own throat in this fashion. Great heavens! are you deter- 
mined to put obstacles in the way of your success? Iam anxious 
that you should think as much about how you're going to exist as 
Ido. God knows, I mean well by you! I wouldn’t trouble my- 
self so much about any one else. I will uphold you. And you will 
submit. 

Frits [putting his hands to his head). 1s there — this has come 
upon me so suddenly —and I am truly grateful to you for your 
friendly intentions — but is there nothing that — 

Eberhard (with the firmness of conscious victory]. Nothing 
but for you to obey! You will come to your senses! I leave you 
now to your own reflections. Later you will give me your unquali- 
fied consent. [7wrns away to one side. The CLERGYMAN Steps up 
to him. FRitz stares into space, shaken by his tnner struggle.| 

Clergyman. Well, my dear Mr. Eberhard, have you appealed 
to the young man’s conscience ? 

Eberhard. Yes, my dear pastor, I have, indeed. And he will 
obey. 

Clergyman. Hm. But his own views — his faith? Isn’t he 
on the wrong track ? 

Eberhard. He has strayed! he will return! So much con- 
fidence in the constraining influence of our school I may surely be 
allowed. I shall let him make good his mistake again to-morrow, 
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Saturday, in the assembly hall, at the close of our weekly religious 
service. I have long wanted to ask you, my dear pastor, to be 
present at our services some time. May I beg the honor of your 
presence at our school to-morrow, for this special occasion ? 

Clergyman. 1 shall come with genuine pleasure. I should 
like, however, before this evening is over, to take in hand more per- 
sonally the matter you have conducted officially. His relatives 
ought to and must know of it. It is my place to see that the 
faith he has been taught in the church and at home is not spiritually 
lost to the young man. And I think with such personal handling 
it will be easier for the wandering sheep to find his way back into 
the fold. [Zhey go to the back. In the mean time FR11z has gone 
over to the arbor, and now leans against tt. PAUL comes forward, 
and looks around the corner.| 

Paul. Fritz! old man! Howill you look! Come! Takea 
sip of wine! 

Fritz. No. Leave me alone. 

Paul. Drink! [Draws him into the arbor, and holds out his 
glass to him. Fritz swallows the contents half against his will.) 
And now ease your mind. The old man talked loud enough, but 
we heard as good as none of it. What’s the matter? They’re 
going to flatten you out, too, now, aren’t they? Poor fellow! But 
there’s nothing to be done about it. 

Stoermer. Tell us all there is to tell. What do they want 
of you? What are you to do? 

Fritz. What amItodo? Iam to lie. 

Stoermer [bursts out]. Don't do it! 

Paul. What? 

Stoermer [roars at PauL]. “Don’t do it!’”»—I say this 
conditionally. If you don’t do it, you will simply and utterly 
ruin your chances for a living. That would be inevitable — That 
is — 

Frits [looks from one to the other, and nods comprehendingly. 
STOERMER turns his face away, filled with angry shame]. Not 
to have anybody — not one comrade! To stand so utterly alone! 
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Paul. Be like the rest, and then you won't be alone! 

Fritz. I'd rather be alone! 

Paul. At any rate, I mean well by you. 

Brokelmann [comes forward and calls|. Fritz! 

Paul. Now the matter becomes personal. Next comes the 
women. I don’t like this sort of thing. [7oSTOERMER.] Do you? 

Stoermer. No—no—no. 

Paul. Well, then, let’s go. [They go out together to one side.| 

Brokelmann [with an overwhelmingly jovial imperturbability]. 
Look here, Fritz —are you possessed with a devil? How could 
you do anything so stupid ? 

Fritz. You call it stupidity ? 

Brokelmann. Yes, stupidity! and clumsy stupidity at that — 
now, when your appointment is as good as sure — 

Fritz. Indeed! 

Brokelmann. Haven't you a thimbleful of worldly wisdom in 
your body ? 

Fritz. Evidently not. 

Brokelmann. And you expect to go through the world this 
way? Break yourself of the habit of thinking aloud, man! Talk 
is for people who don’t think! We who think hold our tongues. 
Leave people alone! Do you think I’d be where I am now if I'd 
kept my beak open all the time, like a young canary bird? Do 
you think I’d ever have become court master-mason ? 

Fritz. I don’t want to become court master-mason. 

Brokelmann. What? Of course not. But maybe you want 
to be turned out of doors? Now you're going to stop your tom- 
fooling: you’re going to say you’d been talking around the bush, 
and it shouldn’t happen again. 

Fritz. 1 think we don’t understand each other. 

Brokelmann. If 1 don’t know anything about your greenstuffs 
and your June bugs, I do know something about life. I know 
life pretty well! I can open both of your eyes about it. And I 
mean well by you. 

Fritz. Yes, you all do that. 
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Brokelmann. That’s it, of course we do! So you'd better do 
as we tell you. If you don’t, what'll be the end of the business? 
Frits. 1 know everything will be over — even between us. 

Brokelmann. And it doesn’t make any more difference than 
that to you? 

Frits. You know better. 

Brokelmann. Well, then? There’s Gertrude now. [Cad/s.] 
Gertrude, come here. She'll bring you to your senses quicker 
than any one else. Then we'll moisten the business with Mr. 
Eberhard and the clergyman. That'll be the crowning point. 
[Goes to the back of the stage.| 

Gertrude |hesitating|. Fritz, they say you have been teach- 
ing the boys something reprehensible. 

Frits. If they say so! — 

Gertrude. You haven't your childhood’s faith any more. 

Frits. No, I haven’t it any more. But you have — 

Gertrude [with simple fervor]. Yes, Fritz. 

Fritz. And now you, too, will brand me as a heretic! 

Gertrude. No, Fritz, 1 won’t. Even if our faiths are not the 
same, we can still love each other just the same. 

Frits. Gertrude! That’s the way my little Gertrude talks! 
So independently and finely! So independently and finely that she 
puts to shame the others,— the grown men who are making history 
here, and deciding men’s fates. I knew that it was in you, or I 
would not have loved you so! Trudy! CanI give you up? can I 
give you up? 

Gertrude. But you won't. 

Fritz. You will be taken away from me—if I don’t lie! 
They want me to lie! Trudy —TI feel how more and more of 
what is in you is awaking. It is mine——and must forever be 
mine — and now this — having to lie —to degrade myself down 
to the dust, in order to possess what is mine and what I cannot do 
without !—I love you so, Trudy —and how hard, how bitterly 
hard is life ! 


Gertrude. Fritz — dear Fritz! 
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Frits |impetuously|. Are you courageous, Trudy ? 

Gertrude. Dear no!—I’m not very courageous. 

Fritz. If you could bid defiance to them all, hand in hand 
with me! If you loved me so much that you could tear yourself 
away from everything! Away from here — Trudy,— we two to- 
gether! Away into a new life! 

Gertrude. You certainly can’t be in earnest, Fritz ! 

Frits. Why not? 

Gertrude. Away from here? But I can’t run away from my 
father and mother ! 

Frits. Certainly not — 

Gertrude. It would really be absolutely impossible, Fritz |! 
You must acknowledge that yourself ! 

faits |draws his hand over his forehead|. A dream! [MarI£E 
comes back excttedly. She looks for Fritz, and seems about to go 
to him, but goes instead to Mrs. HEITMANN.]} 

Gertrude. And you have your people here, too — your 
mother — and your profession — 

Frits. True—true—a dream! And my profession is now 
to be lying! I can’t—I positively can’t— [7uras away to one 
side. MARIE comes up to him.| 

Marie. Fritz, your mother would like to speak to you — 

Fritz. Mother—all right—all right. And father, did you 
find father ? 

Marie. Yes. I couldn't tell your mother everything — 

Frits. What’s the matter ? 

Marie. He has been to “ The Little White Pig.” 

Frits. No! 

Marie. And he’s determined to come over here now — 

Fritz. He isn’t fit to be seen, is he? 

Maric. Vve done my best to keep him away — you may be- 
lieve. Your mother ought not to be frightened by him — he’s on 
his way here. You go and meet him— perhaps you can get him 
to go back again. 

Fritz. Oh, misery! This, too! [He starts to go just as 
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HEITMANN comes into the garden. He ts very much the worse for 
drink ; but, storm-proof as he is, he hardly staggers at all, and he 
even has his tongue under control. His very red face, his glassy 
eyes, and his loud, domineering voice, however, betray his condition.] 

Heitmann. Well? Is there anything left to drink here? I 
don’t want anything, though, that isn’t extra fine. Master-mason — 
you are a proletarian, a miserable mortar proletarian — but your 
wines are a stand-by!— Evening, Eberhard —head master of 
thrashing,— well — the world must get thrashing after thrashing ! 
Cnulture is the kout — cuture —culture is the knout, I say! It 
is for a fact, Mr. von Korff. Are you really a reserve officer? 
Are you? All right, then go home. Confound you, master- 
mason — acting, privy loam councillor! Give me something to 
drink or I’ll crush you into manure for future use! 

[During this Fritz holds his mother back tenderly. Mrs. Bro- 
KELMANN, who acts as tf in despatr, is consoled by the CLERGYMAN 
and Mr. EBERHARD, netther of whom, evidently, takes the matter 
tragically, Fritz now leaves his motherin MARIE'S care,and turns 
to BROKELMANN, who still remains good-humored.| 

Fritz. Do mea single favor: take him in, and keep him here 
for to-night! This is so fearfully hard on mother! 

Brokelmann. Allright! It shall be done. 

Heitmann. What's the boy saying? Patria potestas —con- 
found it! Power over life and death! 

Brokelmann. Come on in! There’s something inside for 
thirsty folks. 

Heitmann. It’s lucky for you there is, you miserable broken- 
brick tradesman! If there hadn’t been, I’d have— [Both go 
into the house.| 

Frits [ puts his arm around his mother|. Mother! Dear, dear 
mother ! 

Mrs. Heitmann. Yes, my boy. It hasn’t lasted very long. 
Let me go now. I must go and look after him. 

Fritz. Please don’t, mother—it upsets you so dreadfully — 
and you can neither change anything nor help in any way. Stay 
here, for my sake; and I'll go in later. 
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Mrs. Heitmann. You'readear boy! Alas, yes —there’s noth- 
ing to be done. We shall have all the old trouble back again now. 
And how full of hope we were to-day ! 

Fritz. Yes, weren't we? 

Mrs. Heitmann. Now he is beyond all control again, and all 
the old anxiety begins anew. But, if you stay with me, my boy, 
if I have you at my side, all will yet be well! 

Fritz. What may he not be up to next? And we have abso- 
lutely no longer any security against the future. You couldn't get 
on alone with him at all. 

Mrs. Heitmann. And now they’ve just been saying that some- 
thing has happened to you, too,— you’ve had some trouble at the 
school — 

Fritz. Yes. 

Mrs. Heitmann. 1 said so! Misfortune never comes singly! 
It has something to do with your position, hasn’t it ? 

Fritz. Yes, it has. 

Mrs. Heittmann. What will become of us,— what will become 
of us, if you go away? 

Fritz. I can’t go away from you, mother. 

Mrs. Heitmann. But you are expected to do something that is 
against your conscience,— that’s what it is, isn’t it ? 

Fritz. Yes, mother. 

Mrs. Heitmann. You poor boy! No, no, you mustn’t do 
that. 

Fritz. But, if there’s nothing else to be done — 

Mrs. Heitmann [beaming with tenderness|. You would never 
get over it! No, no, my boy, you must not do it. We old people 
are approaching the end of our lives, you see. You have every- 
thing still before you—and how will you find the right way for 
you, if you leave yourself in the lurch? I would rather bear the 
worst — 

Fritz [overcome by her goodness}. No—no—you shall not 
be nothing but a martyr always and always. How can I leave you 
here — how can I go away from here, anyhow — away from you 
and from all — 
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Mrs. Heitmann. Yes,— it’s simply impossible to imagine how 
you can; and yet — 

Frits. There’s only one thing to do. [With rapid decision he 
steps to one stde.| Mr. Eberhard — 

Eberhard. Well, Dr. Heitmann ? 

Frits [hastily and chokingly|. 1 have made my decision — I 
have considered everything — I will submit to your wishes — yes, I 
will submit — 

Eberhard. \'m delighted, my dear Heitmann! I’m genuinely 
delighted. [Zo the CLERGYMAN.] Well! Didn't I tell you so? 
I can always guarantee my candidates under any circumstances. 

Frits [turns to his mother and GERTRUDE, who have drawn 
together|. Don’t be so sad, mother! Don’t be sad, Gertrude! 
[Gasping.| All will — be well — now — 


Act III. 


Assembly room in the high school. To the right a broad, 
low platform; on it, in the centre, a speaker's desk, back, 
to the right, an organ, which one of the teachers plays; and 
in front, to the right, a long table, turned lengthwise toward 
the spectators. The teachers are seated at the table in such a 
way that their chairs ave all turned to the left; the CLERGYMAN 
has taken his place at the head, a little apart from them; the 
PRINCIPAL stands at the desk. To the left of the platform is a 
large, clear space, divided from the rest of the room by two columns, 
standing not far from the wings; beyond the columns come 
the benches with the scholars, the benches also turned lengthwise 
toward the spectators. Only those in front, on which the boys of the 
first class ave sitting, are fully visible. Some of the others are partly 
hidden by the columns, the rest are supposed to stretch back into the 
wings. 

Before the curtain goes up, men’s and boys’ voices, accompanied 
by the organ, are heard singing the last words of the hymn, “ Come 
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gracious Spirit, heavenly Dove.” After the raising of the curtain a 
few closing notes are played on the organ. 


Eberhard. Ve shall close with silent prayer. [A// rise, fold 
thetr hands, and bow their heads. After a time.| The scholars will 
now go to their respective classes, and remain there quietly. The 
gentlemen of the faculty will remain here for a short conference. 
The boys of the first class will be called back here again, later. 
| Makes a gesture of dismissal. The boys go off into the wings ; the 
PRINCIPAL /eaves his desk, and goes over to the CLERGYMAN ; the 
teachers gather together in groups. | 

Paul [to StOERMER]. Penance to music! It knocks the wind 
out of one. But one thing must be conceded the old man: he has 
a talent for managing. 

Stoermer [trembling]. Oh, 1 —if I could only do what I'd like 
to — if I could only -— 

Vollmiller [steps up to them. A commonplace gourmand, with 
a blond beard and jovial flow of spirits|. Well, Stoermer, your 
face wears its old discontented look. 

Stoermei |sprtting|. My face —is my face — 

Vollmiller. Thank God for that ! 

Stoermer. Nothing puts me in a discontented mood quicker 
than your utter lack of intellect. 

Vollmiller. Nery well said. But you ought to do more to 
make yourself contented, my dear Stoermer. Play skat, old fellow. 
Brown beer and skat,— they’re the things for you. [70 BaLDwIN, 
who ts moving around excitedly.| What's the matter with you ? 

Baldwin [an oily place-hunter|. It’s seventeen minutes after 
eight now! I ought to be having the third class boys write 
exercises. 

Vollmiller. Make them shorter. 

Baldwin. How is the required work to be gotten through 
with ? 

Vollmiller. Be resigned, man! You'll get the order of the 
green falcon in good time yet. [ Yawnxing.] Do tell me, does 
anybody know exactly what this is all about ? 
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Paul. Heitmann is to have his backbone wrenched into the 
proper position. 

Vollmiller. I'd heard something of the sort rumored. If only 
it’s nothing more than that ! 

Baldwin. What a lot of fuss to make over a candidate ! 

Vollmiller [borea|. Yes. It’s a tiresome business. The next 
thing I know, I'll be longing —[ yawning] for a professorship. 
But say — is the luminary of the church to be present ? 

Paul, It seems so. 

Vollmiller. In what capacity, if we’re going to have a teachers’ 
meeting? We'll have to set the guardian of the holy order of 
business on the old man. He does as he pleases in the end; but 
friend Holzer must at least trot out the paragraphs on this question 
before him. 

Stoermer [cuttingly|. That’s the only thing Holzer has cour- 
age enough to do. 

Vollmiller [turns to one of the men in the next group]. Oh, 
myydear Holzer! [PRoFEssoR HOLZER, a dried-up little pedant, 
comes over to them.| It looks as if the clergyman were going to 
be present at our meeting. 

Holzer. That'll never do. It’s contrary to paragraph 8, Rule 
II., of our school regulations, according to which members of the 
school board can be admitted to any of our meetings only by the 
unanimous consent of the faculty. 

Stoermer [urging him on]. This must be said, of course, as 
soon as the Principal opens the meeting —and said so that it 
reaches the clergyman’s ears. That is—I mean—so that he 
could — 

Holzer. Hm-—yes —said so that it would reach the clergy- 
man’s ears —that would be very unpleasant for our guest. I 
would prefer to speak privately with our Principal first. 

Stoermer [inwardly raging]. Oh, privately, of course! 

Clergyman [coming to the foreground with the PRINCIPAL]. All 
in all, Mr. Eberhard, the whole spirit which breathes through 
your school service — the effect of which can be seen with grati- 
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fying distinctness in the faces of the boys — has, for me, some- 
thing really soul-refreshing ! 

Eberhard. It isa pleasure to hear you say so, Mr. von Korff. 

Clergyman. Dr. Heitmann, too, must surely feel himself spirit- 
ually purified by the whole atmosphere here. Here are not only 
all the essentials for his external conversion, but also for a change 
of heart. 

Eberhard. Did I say too much when I spoke of the “con- 
straining spirit’ of my school ? 

Clergyman. Certainly not! Most certainly not! 

Eberhard. And now we will despatch our business. May I 
beg the gentlemen to be seated? 

Holzer | goes up to the PRiNcIPAL]. Pardon me, Mr. Eberhard. 
Will you allow me a few words in private first? 

Eberhard. Certainly, my dear professor. 

Holzer. As I see, you intend to have the clergyman take part 
in our proceedings. 

Eberhard (harshly. That is most certainly my intention. 

Holzer. 1 beg you not to consider my remark as in any way 
personal. It is purely an incidental reference to paragraph 8, Rule 
II., of our school regulations, according to which a teachers’ meet- 
ing — 

Eberhard. But, my dear friend, there is absolutely no inten- 
tion of having a real teachers’ meeting, as you will realize imme- 
diately. There is to be only a discussion in full session, and after- 
ward — but I do not wish to anticipate. I hope this explanation is 
satisfactory ? 

Holzer. Certainly, Mr. Eberhard. As I said, my remark only 
had reference to paragraph 8 of our school regulations — 

Eberhard [cutting him short}. We now agree, do we not ? 

Holzer. Of course, Mr. Eberhard. 

Eberhard. Then we will proceed with the business on hand, 
if you please, gentlemen. [7hey take their seats: at the head of 
the table, the PRINCIPAL; next him, the CLERGYMAN ; at the lower 
end, on one side FRITZ, opposite him first PAUL, then STOERMER. 
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During the entire preceding time Fritz has been purposely avoided 
by some, treated with indifference by others, and most of the time 
has kept to himself.| 1 have requested the gentlemen to remain 
here for a while for a short discussion. As this is not to be an 
official meeting, I shall pay no attention to the keeping of the 
minutes. Our guest of honor at our service, to-day, the Rev. Mr. 
D. von Korff, is not only officially connected with our school, 
as a member of the school board and as state commissioner for 
the supervision of religious instruction, but he also has its interests 
at heart and is its warmest personal friend. SoI have urged him 
to grant us his presence at our conference. Gentlemen, it has 
always been the pride of our school that our faculty is like a large 
family, that it is one in the spirit of love, in the spirit of our Lord, 
who therefore has not withheld his blessing from our work. We 
have at all times adjusted all our own matters, not officially, not 
with official coldness and official arrogance; but we have acted 
warm-heartedly, in a spirit of friendliness, in the spirit of love. 
[| Commotion. | 

Paul [to SrOERMER]. What rot! 

Stoermer |uneastly|. Yes —it is —it is — 

Eberhard. The matter in question to-day concerns —let me 
say —the youngest member of our family. Gentlemen, we have 
all often erred, and we err even to-day,— young as well as old. 
And therefore there is no one of us who thinks less of a brother 
because of an error. And also no one of us who does not bestow 
all his energy upon making good again his own mistakes. Our 
youngest member has just happened to make such a mistake. He 
has not yet wholly divested himself of the eggshells of science — 

Paul. Oh, thunder ! 

Eberhard. —which he has carried about with him since his 
university years; and so, in teaching science in the first class, he 
has borne testimony to a conception of the universe which he is 

‘now about to triumph over, himself. He, too, will then be wholly 
merged in the spirit of orthodoxy, as it is diffused throughout our 
school. What he has said, under scientific delusion and in scholastic 
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over-zealousness, as it were, may, however, have struck root in the 
receptive hearts of our boys; and the consequences of this we 
must meet. I considered that I owed it to the heartfelt sympathy 
and friendly feelings we cherish for one another to adjust this 
matter in the presence of all of you. Our young colleague will, 
without uneasiness, without anxiety, without feeling in any way 
abashed, make good his mistake. This is to be done now and here. 
And with it — so that not the slightest impression of —let us say 
—a correction may arise in the minds of the boys, with it shall be 
combined a trial lesson, in which Mr. Heitmann shall show us his 
method of teaching. With this trial lesson the essential prelim- 
inary requirements for the proposed appointment of Dr. Heitmann 
will be fulfilled. 

Paul [to STOERMER]. With this lesson he’ll be strangled. 

Stoermer [gasping]. 1 am simply —I can’t stand it — 

Eberhard. This, then, is the state of the case. As the one 
most interested, I ask you, Dr. Heitmann, first, whether you have 
anything to say. 

Fritz [in a voice that ts calm and distinct, but without resonance}. 
No, Mr. Eberhard. 

Eberhard. Do any of the other gentlemen wish to be heard ? 

Stoermer [bursts out}. I— 

Eberhard. Mr. Stoermer. 

Stoermer [conciliatingly|. 1 —would like —I am not quite 
well —I beg to be allowed to withdraw for a few minutes. 

Eberhard. Most certainly! Perhaps one of the gentlemen 
had better go with you ? 

Stoermer. No, thank you— no, thank you. [Goes out.] 

Eberhard. Was any other of the gentlemen anything to say ? 

Baldwin. 1 should like to be permitted to say a few words. 

Eberhard. Dr. Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 1 know myself in harmony with my colleagues, and 
know that I voice the unanimous sentiment of the assembled faculty, 
when I urge our Principal to accept the expression of our sincere 
admiration for his large-hearted and equally warm-hearted treatment 
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of the matter in question. Just as we esteem ourselves fortunate 
in serving the great cause under him, in the spirit of our Lord, 
so do we feel specially indebted to him for permitting us all to 
participate in this really uplifting occasion, which I do not hesitate 
to call a festival —a feast, prepared for the faculty by the wisdom 
and love of our Principal. 

Paul. The devil! [He adds his murmur, however, to the 
general buss of approbation.| 

Eberhard. 1 thank you, Dr. Baldwin, for your heartfelt words ; 
and I thank the whole faculty for their friendly feeling, for which I 
have always striven, and shall always strive to win anew. Do any 
of the other gentlemen wish to be heard ? 

Clergyman. May I, as your guest, be permitted to express my- 
self — in a very few words? 

Eberhard. Most certainly, Mr. von Korff! 

Clergyman. I feel it my bounden duty to tell the gentlemen 
what a heartfelt joy it has been to me, as a representative of the 
Church, to tarry in your midst. I see that the true, pure spirit 
which tolerates nothing antagonistic to the divine teaching is at 
home here. I have recognized anew in this school one of the 
firmest bulwarks of the faith, against which all the waves of un- 
belief —and even our country is not exempt from these — must 
break powerlessly into foam. This morning spent in your midst 
will remain a memorable one to me for all time. 

Eberhard. Accept our hearty thanks, Mr. von Korff, for the 
approbation we value so highly. I am sure our school will always 
endeavor to be worthy of it. And now I put the question to you, 
Dr. Heitmann: Are you prepared to give your trial lesson ? 

Fritz. 1am prepared. 

Eberhard. Then we will have the first class called. I here- 
with close our conference. [ 7hey rise.| Perhaps one of the gen- 
tlemen will have the kindness to call Hirsekorn. [BALDWIN hur- 
ries out obligingly.| 

Paul [to VoLLMILLeR]. Did you ever hear anything to equal 
that? The way they soft-soaped each other! Brrr! Hasn’t some- 
body some brandy ? 
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Vollmiller. It’s a monkey comedy for a fact. But the old 
man knows how to work things round all right! He knows 
beans! [STOERMER comes in, and goes up to them.| 

Paul [to STOERMER]. Well — it was a treat at any rate! 

Stoermer. It was—a treat! 

Paul. The most disgusting person of the lot is that slimy 
worm, Baldwin. He never feéls good except when he’s making the 
old man— [They go to one side.| 

Eberhard |comes forward with Fritz and the CLERGYMAN]. 
I'll say a few introductory words ; and then you will begin by refer- 
ring to the subject of the last lesson, and will emphasize the fact 
that you had not finished it and would treat it more fully to-day. 
After that you will contrast Darwinism and the Biblical and Chris- 
tian story of the creation. [BALDWIN érings HIRSEKORN fo the 
PRINCIPAL.] Oh, there you are! 

Hirsekorn. What did you wish, sir? [He receives hts in- 
structions, and goes out to call the first class.| 

Clergyman [to Fritz]. If the details of the Christian story of 
creation are not quite clear in your mind, it would be a pleasure to 
me to throw light on them for you beforehand. 

Fritz. That’s very kind of you, Mr. von Korff. 

Clergyman. Do you remember accurately the different events 
of the six days? And are you fully aware of the absolutely logical 
sequence in the development of this work? If not, I shall be 
heartily glad to help you in any way. 

Fritz. 1 thank you most sincerely, Mr. von Korff; but I think 
I shall get on very well alone. [Zhe boys from the first class come 
in. | 

Eberhard. Take your seats on the first bench there. [ Zhey 
sit down. EBERHARD says half to them, half to the teachers.) Dr. 
Heitmann will now have the kindness to show us, in a trial lesson, 
how he handles his instruction in natural history in the first class. 
He will continue with the subject taken up by him in his last les- 
son. [Zo Frirz.] If you please, Dr. Heitmann. [The teachers 
all sit down. MR. EBERHARD and the CLERGYMAN Sit down together 
in front. Fritz steps before the boys.| 
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Fritz {at first there is something uncertain in his votce, as tf he 
were feeling his way: tt shows that his struggle with himself ts 
not yet over|. Day before yesterday we endeavored to gain an in- 
sight into the history of the development of life. I did not put dry, 
ready-made facts before you: it was much more as if we worked 
and investigated together. One question came up after another, 
and with each question we advanced a step further. So we wan- 
dered together like good friends. Up the mountain our path led. 
And we came to the top, and here were offered a wide view. We 
gained an outlook over organic life: we saw, too, in the dim dis- 
tance, the connection between the organic and the inorganic world. 
We saw “how all things weave themselves into the whole.” 

Clergyman |disapprovingly|. Goethe! 

Frite [his votce constantly gaining in clearness and firmness]. 
We had a living picture of the world before us. And we found 
Spirit in Nature. But — here I must again quote Goethe. 

Clergyman [as above|. There’s so much Goethe! 

Eberhard. He's coming to the point now! 

Fritz. ‘*Natur und Geist — so spricht man nicht zu Christen, 

Deshalb verbrennt man Atheisten, 

Weil solche Reden hochst gefahrlich sind. 

Natur ist Siinde — Geist ist Teufel.” ... 
And I—I am to be —I am now to be —I am now to be burned 
to death. [As ¢f set free, with a triumphant energy amounting to 
inspiration.| If I don’t mend my ways! If I don’t repudiate our 
honorable road to the heights! If I don’t act as a traitor to you 
and to myself! I won’t do it! I will remain loyal to myself and 
to you! I will not sever myself from my truth. I shall never 
speak to you again, my dear boys; and this is my last word: Do 
you, too, hold fast to that which you have won by your own hard 
work, let it be what it may! Do not deny, from fear of men, what 
absorbs your whole soul! Speak out courageously what lives in 
your hearts! Hold fast to the spirit of the song you sing so 
gayly,— 

‘‘ He who knows the truth and speaks it not, 
He is, indeed, a miserable wight !” 
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And now farewell! [Zhe boys—with the exception of one, the 
CLERGYMAN’S sou —have risen, carried away by his enthusiasm. 
Thetr eyes shine as tf they were about to goto battle. A livelier 
commotion has arisen among the teachers. STOERMER brandishes his 
arms about, but utters no sound. | 

Eberhard [as soon as he has mastered his bewilderment, in a 
thundering voice to Fritz]. I forbid you to speak another word ! 

Fritz. I have finished. 

Eberhard [to the boys, before whom he has stepped as uf to pro- 
tect them]. Go at once to your class-room. [70 the CLERGYMAN.]| 
The man must have lost his reason ! 

Clergyman. Everything has simply been made worse. What 
next ? 

Eberhard {to Frtrz]._ 1 herewith suspend you from your office 
as teacher. Other steps will be taken later. You will come to my 
room immediately afterward. [Zo the teachers.) The gentlemen 
will please go to their classes. [Aows, and leaves the room with the 
CLERGYMAN, who also bows to the teachers. The teachers go 
around FRitz, some timidly, as if he had a contagious disease or 
were dangerously insane, others with an expression of haughty com- 
passion. PAvuL alone goes up to him.) 

Paul. That was forcible, but stupid—deadly stupid. Did 
you have to do it? 

Fritz. Yes, I had to. 

Paul. And now? [Fritz shrugs his shoulders. PAu goes 
out, shaking his head.| 

Stoermer [has gone out with the others, then stolen aside and 
turned back. He now hurries up to Fritz, and seizes both his 
hands|. I—Iam ashamed of myself before you. I am supremely 
ashamed of myself! [Draws the back of his hand over his eyes, and 
then looks around.| That is—but—this is just between our- 
selves,— my dear colleague, it will remain just between ourselves, 
won't it ? 

Frits [with a faint, sad smile]. Certainly, Mr. Stoermer. It 
shall remain between ourselves. [STOERMER goes out. FRITZ re- 
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mains alone. He takes a deep breath, and with raised head and 
eyes wide open stands staring into space.] 


Act IV. 


Scene the same as in Act 1], Mrs. HEITMANN ts occupied with 
some medicine bottles, out of which she is preparing a mixture. 
Her expression is one of silent grief. Immediately afterward 
MARIE comes in with hat and wrap, her school-books in her hand. 
She controls a consuming restlessness only with difficulty. 


Marie. Good-morning, aunt. 

Mrs. Heitmann. Good-morning, my child. 

Marie. Fritz —hasn’t come home yet ? 

Mrs. Hettmann. No, not yet. 

Marie. He hasn’t any lessons this morning, though. And 
now it’s almost noon. He really ought to have been back here 
long ago. 

Mrs. Heittmann. Yes, 1 know. Who knows what they are 
doing to the poor boy? It’s hard that it had to happen just now, 
too! 

Marie. Perhaps it'll turn out all right yet. 

Mrs. Heitmann. Allright! How can it turn out all right ? Do 
you think the boy will ever get over it ? 

Marie. Maybe he'll get over it. And’ll grow easy-going and 
fat and contented, like other men. 

Mrs. Heitmann. Never. He'll never grow like that. 

Marie. Do you think he has taken it so to heart — 

Mrs. Hettmann. You ought to know how he is. 

Marte. Oh, well — it has been a matter of life and death with 
others, too. 

Mrs. Heitmann. My one consolation is that he has his Ger- 
trude. 

Maric. True! She will pour balsam on his wounds, and he 


will forget everything. He will become a husband and a happy 
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father. And his dressing-gown will cover up any further qualms 
of conscience. After all, he may yet be really grateful to me — 

Mrs. Heitmann. Grateful to you? What do you mean by 
that ? 

Marie {changing the subject]. What did he say before he went 
out? Did you talk about what was before him ? 

Mrs. Heitmann. He wouldn't let me say anything more about 
it. He wouldn't listen to me. The poor boy didn’t sleep at all, all 
night. Then, too, we had to talk about father. 

Marie. Where is uncle? 

Mrs. Heitmann. He has just come home. He'll have to 
suffer fearfully for this. He has a dreadful attack of the gout. 
I’m just fixing this for him now. Oh, dear! If I could find out 
just one thing! He must have gotten money in some way — 

Marie. Haven't you—asked him how — 

Mrs. Heitmann. Yes,and he gave it to me like everything. I 
don’t know what to do! It is so necessary that I should be in the 





shop, too. 

Marie. Can't I help you? 

Mrs. Heitmann. Yes, if you'll take this into him. [Gzves her 
the medicine. MARiE goes out. Mrs. HEITMANN puts the bottles 
into the cupboard.| 

Fritz {comes slowly in. For a while he looks at his mother, 
who has not heard him, without speaking. Then he says softly.| 
Mother ! 

Mrs. Heitmann, Fritz! are you really here at last? How 
pale you look! They have tortured you so! How did lU ever 
consent to your sacrificing yourself in this way? But life,— life 
makes one too weary to resist. My poor boy, we'll do anything 
in the world to make things easy for you now,— Gertrude and I — 

Frits. ©O mother! 

Mrs. Heitmann. And in the world beyond all self-denial will 
be rewarded. To this belief we must hold fast — 

Frits. You think that I have sacrificed myself, mother. I 
haven’t, in the least. 
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Mrs. Hettmann. You haven't? 

Fritz. 1 couldn’t do it, mother! 

Mrs. Hettmann. Well — what — 

Fritz. 1 couldn't bring myself to lie so. 

Mrs. Heitmann | gradually regaining her composure|. Well, at 
any rate, you have kept your conscience clear. 

Fritz. When I looked into the boys’ clear eyes, I could 
not lie. 

Mrs. Hettmann. That’s right, my boy! Now you don’t need 
to hang your head down so! Be merry and glad ! 

Fritz. But you, mother,— you! Everything’s at an end here 
now, for me. 

Mrs. Heitmann. You have made your position here im- 
possible — ? 

Frits. Yes. And not only here. Probably I shall have to 
choose an entirely different vocation now — 

Mrs. Heitmann. O my God! 

Fritz. But I'll work until the blood spirts from under my 
nails,— just so that you may have things easier ! 

Mrs. Heitmann. You're a dear boy. I shall get on very well 
with things as they are for the little time that I still have to live. 
It would have been a very great happiness if we could have lived 
here together,— a very great happiness! But one really oughtn't 
to cherish too high hopes. _I shall not starve here. Surely, they 
won't make my hats suffer because my son has a mind of his own. 

Frits. And — father — 

Mrs. Heitmann. He must be nearly worn out, too. And the 
good God will help him and me over our remaining quarter of life. 
There goes the shop-bell. I haven’t been able to attend to busi- 
ness at all to-day. 

Frits. But you'll have to! We’ll talk it all over, more fully, 
later. 

Mrs. Heitmann. Yes, later. And now keep a stiff upper lip, 
my boy. [Goes out. HEITMANN comes in. He leans on a cane, 
and limps badly. He wears a large felt shoe on the left foot. Hts 
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face ts drawn with pain. At first he seems rather shamefaced. 
This, however, soon wears off.| 

Heitmann. Morning. 

Fritz. Good-morning, father. 

Heitmann. Well, out with it. 

Frits. What —am I to out with? 

Heitmann. Everything that you have in your heart against me. 

Frits. Oh father — 

Heitmann. Back at the old hoggishness. I don’t deny it in 
the least. Oh!—TI am so pious — and good, on the whole — pain 
ennobles !—oh!—oh! Every man is punished in those members 
through which he has most sinned. If I only knew how I have 
sinned through the great toe of my left hind leg — 

Fritz. Have you so much pain? 

Heitmann. Absurdly much. All deserved, of course. Long 
live justice! But the devil take the gout — oh!— now that I’ve 
been a peaceable man for a long time — morality has again given 
me a wink. She has winked at me with my toe — the great toe re- 
garded as a moral institution — oh, damn it! 

Fritz. Why not rest your foot ? 

Heitmann. Ought it to be humored? If the rascal torments 
a body, oughtn’t a body to torment it in return? [Sz¢s down.] 
Ah—h— _ Mother tells me that you have found difficulties in 
your vocation. 

Fritz. I have lost my vocation to-day. 

Heitmann. What! Lost? Lost? But tell me— why? For 
what reason ? 

Frits. It has been exacted of me that I should be untrue. 

Heitmann. Great Czsar! Baseness exacted from a Heit- 
mann! The hangman take the lot of them! What have I always 
told you? You're too good for the society here! You're alto- 
gether too good for the business of thumping the lower back 
regions of other people’s children. You ought to be a university 
professor! Did I say that or not? 

Fritz. You did indeed say it, father. 
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Hettmann. Very well! Now you'll do it. Now you'll go and 
fit yourself for a professorship. 

Fritz. You talk like a big child sometimes, father. 

Heitmann. How so? In what way? [A kunock.] Come in. 
[BROKELMANN comes in. He is in an irritable mood. His whole 
manner, from the very beginning, goes against the grain with Hetr- 
MANN, who at once takes a belligerent position.]| 

Brokelmann. Good-morning. 

Heitmann. Morning. 

Brokelmann {turns to Fritz]. Well, we're in a pretty pickle 
now ! 

Heitmann. Ima pickle, are you? 

Brokelmann. You were bound to run your head through a 
stone wall. And now what? What’s going to be the result 
of it? 

Fritz [in a low voice}. That between us — all is now probably 
at an end — 

Brokelmann. The good Lord knows —lI have spared myself 
‘no pains. But when any one plunges, with his eyes wide open, 
head over heels into misfortune — and, besides, makes other people 
unhappy, too — 

Fritz. I didn’t intend to do that — 

Brokelmann. It even leaks into my shanty — mine — 

Heitmann. What concern of ours is your shanty ? 

Brokelmann. It was some concern of yours last night! 

Heitmann. Did you bring your bill for a night’s lodging with 
you? 

Fritz. Father! 

Brokelmann {to Fritz]. The contract for the stone to build 
the new church at the castle is just about to be awarded. And the 
gentlemen up there are so sensitive! They are ina position to, and 
will give me something to put in my hat, because of this fine busi- 
ness of yours. 

Fritz. Is that so? Then we will part company forever, here 
and now. 
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Brokelmann. It’s not my fault. And poor Gertrude — 

Heitmann. Let me tell you something, man: she’ll get another 
youth, who'll suit her better. And my son’ll get another girl, too, 
who'll suit him better. We don’t belong together at all. 

Brokelmann. You don’t say so! 

Heitmann. Yes, man, I do say so. 

Brokelmann | furious). “Man” — “man” —I am no “ man’ 
—to you I am “sir.” Do you understand me? 

Heitmann. Very well, sir, you who are no man, permit me to 
say to you that your atmosphere of clay doesn’t agree with us. 

Brokelmann. Wha—at? you mean to play the grandee, do 
you? You! Ha! ha! ha! That’s enough to move one to 
laughter. 

Heitmann. Move! That’s a good thought! Move! [/Poznt- 
ing to the door.| That’s the direction to move in. Good-bye. 

Brokelmann. This is too much! 

Hettmann. Quite true. We can have nothing more to say to 
each other. Farewell. [BROKELMAN goes out, looking furious.] 
Give my greetings to your wet clay! That’s the kind of man I am. 
That’s the way to kick out proletarians. 

Frits. O father! 

Heitmann. ll look after your interests! It would be a great 
note if I didn’t look out for you. Oh, the fellow grated on my 
nerves! The rascally mortar-mixer! Damn it !—oh!— even up 
onachair! I'll have to go and lie down! [Gets up with FRITz’s 
help.| Vl go into my bedroom. Don't worry, my boy. III bring 
the other things round all right, too. You can rely on your father. 
[He goes out, supported by Fritz. GERTRUDE comes in through the 
veranda door. I[n herhandisa little bunch of white roses, which she 


lays on a chatr.| 

Gertrude. Father has just been here, Fritz ? 

Frits. Yes. 

Gertrude. 1 saw him go away. They mustn’t know that I am 
here. But I had to see you. 


Fritz. Dear Gertrude! 
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Gertrude. Why did this have to happen ? 

Fritz. 1 couldn't do differently. 

Gertrude. You mustn’t think that I mean to reproach you. I 
don’t believe all the things they say about you. You are so strong 
and so brave and so proud! and I love you more than ever just 
because you are! 

Frits. Gertrude! 

Gertrude. If 1 could only stand by you now, when you are 
lonely! Why can’t I share your misfortune with you? 

Fritz. You would like to? 

Gertrude. It is truly my one wish! But —I feel as if I were 
torn to pieces. I dare not. I cannot! 

Fritz. And now everything is to be at an end — 

Gertrude. What shall I do? 

Fritz. Can it be? Must it be? Why must it be? What 
have I done? What have I done that they dare to crush my life 
under their feet,— to crush even that which I cherish in my inmost 
soul? What crime have I committed that 1 must become an out- 
cast,— an outcast from all that I cared — 

Gertrude {stroking his hand|. ¥ritz! Dear, dear Fritz! 

Fritz |setzing her hand]. Who can force me to part with you? 
Who can separate us from each other? You belong to me, and I 
to you. I simply will not let you go. I will hold you fast forever 
and ever! 

Gertrude. Good God, helpme! I know not which way to turn ! 

Frits [collecting himself]. 1 torture you, you poor child! I 
won’t do it any more. 

Gertrude. My father and mother, Fritz! My father and 
mother! What is to become of them? I cannot! 

Frits |steuggling with himself|. Be quiet, dear heart. We 
will both be quiet, cool, and collected. What can’t be changed 
— we'll look calmly in the eye. 

Gertrude. My father and mother didn’t want me even to say 
good-bye to you. 

Fritz. Say good-bye — oh, yes— we'll say it at once. Very 
calmly. And we must say it quickly. 
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Gertrude. It doesn’t seem possible. 

Fritz. But it must be! [Gzves her his hand.| 1 thank you 
for all your love. 

Gertrude. Fritz! [Her eyes are full of tears.| 

Fritz. Don’t cry, dear child! No tears. 

Gertrude {controls herself and goes and gets the roses|. 1 
brought something with me for you. 

Fritz. Roses — 

Gertrude. They are the first from our garden. I picked them 
for you — because your birthday will be day after to-morrow. And 
because then we — 

Fritz. Yes, that’s so! [Pause.] White roses! They deco 
rate graves with them. Many thanks, Gertrude. And now go! 
Go quickly, please ! 

Gertrude. 1 shall think of you always, always — Fritz! 

Fritz [scarcely master of himself, he leads her hastily half-way 
to the veranda door|. Good-bye. Good-bye. [As she goes, she turns 
avound once more. Fritz stands with his face turned away from 
her. With trembling limbs and streaming eyes, she staggers notse- 
lessly out. Fritz sits down with the roses, and buries his face in 
them. He remains in this position for some time. Later MARIE 
comes in from the right.| 

Marie {stands still for a while, holding herself erect with diffi- 
culty|. Fritz — 

Fritz. Is that you, Marie? 

Marie. You would — rather be alone? 

Fritz. No. Please, stay. 

Marie. If I may, and then— may I talk to you? I must tell 
you something. 

Fritz. What have you to say to me? 

Marie. Ihave heard from your mother what has happened — 
that you have not degraded yourself — that you have just grown 
and now stand higher than ever above us all 





greater than ever 
in our degradation — 
Fritz. Don't talk that way! 
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Marie [struggling with herself|. This sounds as if I felt 
ashamed,— ashamed of my own lack of principle in my calling. 
It is that, and much more — it is — 

Frits. I know! You belong to us, to our family. You natu- 
rally think of how it will affect things here. Give me your hand, 
Marie. Things haven’t gone all to pieces here yet. [Holds out 
his hand to her.| 

Marte {lays her hand slowly in his|. What — is it ? 

Frits. You see, the thought that you are going to stay here 
makes it much easier for me to go away. You won’t leave mother 
in the lurch. And the way you take care of father —a daughter 
couldn't do more. 

Marte {with a husky outcry|. Fritz! 

Frits. What’s the matter ? 

Marie |stammering|. Do you know how I have taken care of 
your father ? 

Frits. How? 

Marte. Whose fault do you think it was that he got in with 
gamblers again ? 

Frits. Whose fault it was? 

Varie. Mine! It was my fault. 

Frits. Yours? 

Marie. Yes, mine! For I—I gave him money — 

Frits. You gave him money? Marie — yet you know — 

Maric. That he ought never to get hold of any money,— yes, 
I know it. 

Frits. Then how could you give it to him? Did he come to 
you for it? 

Marie. He urged me to give it to him. 

Fritz. And you let yourself be carried away by your sym- 
pathy ? 

Marie. Sympathy — yes —I did feel sympathy for him. But 
there was still another reason — 

Fritz. What other reason was there? 

Marie. He said he wanted to buy something for a birthday 
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gift for you. And I —in my soul I knew what he would do with 
the money — what sort of a birthday pleasure he would give you — 
but do you think I was frightened off by the thought ? 

fritz. You weren't? 

Marie. No, 1 wasn’t. And that —that’s just where the rub 
comes. There was something horribly alluring to my mind in the 
thought that now you would feel the full weight of the misery in 
this house. The feeling that I held your fate in my hands seemed 
to stupefy me! And I was deceived by my sympathy — with my 
sympathy I deceived myself. That you should be reduced to sub- 
jection — that you should succumb — that was the point at which 
I stared as if paralyzed. 

Fritz. This is all so—I don’t see what it all means. You 
wanted me to succumb? 

Marie. Yes, that was just what I wanted. 

Fritz. What was your reason for wanting it? 

Marte {after a pause, in a very low tone|. That I might forget 
you. 

Frits. That you might forget — me? 

Marie [at first stammeringly, then rapidly|. Yes, if you were 
no longer superior to others — if you fell from your heights — I 
knew that I should so much the sooner become master of my 
passion for you. My unholy passion for you. There — now you 
know all. 

Frits. Marie! 

Marie. When we worked together, this passion grew and grew. 
Often, when you thought me absorbed in the work or in what you 
were saying, I was really sitting there dreaming. I heard only the 
sound of your voice, and knew of nothing else. And, when you 
went out, I kissed the door-knob which your hand had touched. 
That’s the condition I was in. And then you became engaged — 
and then —I grew like this. You are what you were before — 
you are still more than you were before —and I — how can I 
stand here before you? [| Zotters and sinks into a chair.| 

Fritz { putting his hand on her shoulder|. Marie! 
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Marie [seizes his hand, and covers it with kisses]. Don’t curse 
me — you — you — 

Fritz. How could I? 

Marie. Ican’t endure my life now. How am I to go on living 
like this? How can I — 

Fritz. You had better confide in mother. She will help you. 
She is so infinitely loving and kind. And, if you want to repay 
her in any way — 

Marie. ll do everything for her! But —tell me one 
thing — 

Fritz. What? 

Marie. Are you going away from here? 

Fritz. Yes, there’s nothing else for me to do. 

Marie. If I could help you! Oh, if I could help you, and you 
would let me! 

Fritz. You can if you will stand faithfully by mother. 

Marie. 1 will gladly give up my life for her. [Goes out slowly. 
Fritz sinks into a chair. There ts a knock.| 

Frits. Come in. [PAUL comes in.] 

Paul. You're used up, poor fellow ! 

Fritz. It has been rather much to come all at once. When 
one thing after another gets out of gear — 

Paul. WHm— say, do you feel like seeing little Hans Dewitz ? 

Fritz. Hans Dewitz ? 

Paul. He's waiting outside now. 

Fritz. Let him come in then, of course. [PAUL goes to the 
door and brings him in. 

Hans {carrying his school-books, one eye black and blue|. Good- 
morning, Dr. Heitmann. 

Fritz. Good-morning, little man. How did you get such a 
looking face ? 

Hans. I've been fighting. 

Fritz. So soon again? 

Hans. Yes, with Carl Kroeger. He said you were going to 
be turned out. I gave it to him good, on the snout. 
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Fritz. Hans! On the way from school, too! 

Hans. Well, how could he say such things about you? Then 
I ran up here, right away. The first class boys are coming, too, I 
think —and I wanted to get here first——I wanted to ask you 
whether it’s really true, that you are going away from here. 

Fritz. Yes, my boy. 

Hans. Oh, don’t go, Dr. Heitmann ! 

Frits. It can’t be helped. 

Hans. Then there won't be anything going on here any more. 
You were the only one — 

Fritz. You don’t say so! 

Hans. 1 sha’n't stay here any longer, in this stupid old place 
either. Where are you going, Dr. Heitmann? To the Congo? I 
and Kurt Wegner have been wanting to go to the Congo this long 
time. 

Fritz. Congo — is that the latest ? 

Hans. Yes. The redskins are no good these days. But 
there’s something going on, in the Congo, all the time. One could 
lay about one in fine shape there. 

Fritz. What a boy you are! 

Paul [to Hans]. You must be kept unspoiled ! 

Hans. If you would only take us with you! Nobody else has 
such muscle as you have. You must be the strongest man in the 
world! You will take us with you, won’t you? 

Fritz. You'll have to eat your dinner before you go, won't 
you? 

Hans. Yes, I suppose I had better. 

Fritz. And, before I go, we’ll talk it all over again. 

Hans. All right. [Fritz gives him his hand.| Good-bye 
Dr. Heitmann. And Carl Kroeger’ll get it again this afternoon. 
[| Goes out.| 

Fritz. The dear little fellow! Oh, me! that’s all at an end 
now! And it was my world! The impulsive energy and budding 
strength of the boys,— these gave me my strength and joy. They 
have shattered my life. [7Zkere ts a knock, which he does not 
hear. Pauw goes to the door.| 
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Paul (with his back turned|. You— Hirsekorn — you old para- 
site ! 

/aitz. What's the matter? [HIRSEKORN exte7s.] 

Hirsekorn [hands F R112 an official document). By direction of 
the Principal — to be given to Dr. Heitmann in person. 

Frits. Thank you. [Breaks open the document, and reads.| 
Of course: “ Insubordination — injury to the vital interests of the 
school, of the State, and of the Church — removal from his activity ” 
—I call that prompt. I thank you, Hirsekorn. [HIRSEKORN 
goes out. Fritz continues to look at the document.| 

Paul. © thou holy ink blot! Well, all evil is now happily 
rooted out. They’ve laid you on the shelf. The Fatherland can 
now rest in peace. 

Frits [with a smile, which, however, does not come from lus 
heart}. Yes,now the State is saved. [/ the mean time boys’ votces 
ave heard in the distance, singing. The singing comes nearer and 
nearer. They sing : — 


“ Clink your glasses, long live free speech, hurrah ! 
Clink your glasses, long live free speech, hurrah ! 
The man who knows the truth and speaks tt not, 
He ts indeed a miserable wight ! 

Youth has freedom, youth has freedom ! | 


Paul (has gone over to the window.| Your first class boys. A 
noisy troop ! 

Frits [follows him slowly]. The boys! Who'd have believed 
it! [Some one outside calls, “Long live Dr. Heitmann!” (Chorus : 
“Hurrah!”) And onceagain. (Chorus: “Hurrah!”) And fora 
third time. (Chorus: “Husrah!”) The song ts then begun again. 
“The man who knows the truth,’ etc. Singing this song, the boys 
march on down the street. The following ts said as the song dtes 
away. | 

Frits. A boyish prank! But how good it makes one feel! 
[He notices that he still holds the document in his hand, crumples 
it up and throws tt in the corner. Then he points outside.| Over 
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like the wild hunt! But that will last! That will last! I have 
given them something. And, though most of them may lose it 
again, one here and there among them will keep it. The world 
is not dead! 

Paul. Not yet. 

Frits. That which has life endures. There lie my vital inter- 
ests. And the world is big and wide! 

Paul. So it is. You don’t really need to go to the Congo, 
either. There’s room for free speech elsewhere, too. 

Fritz. 1 think, too, there must be. 

Paul. Wave you ever heard of Prussia? Every one has the 
acknowledged right to express his opinion freely there, by word of 
mouth, in writing, or in print. Go to Prussia! 

Fritz. Victory remains with the living! Everywhere and al- 
ways! In this certainty it is possible to live on. 

Translated from the German by Mary Harned. 
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THOUGHT-BEARING. 





-} ROM the close-celled concepts of the mind 
As yet neither sorrow nor mirth, 
One separate thought is defined, 
Like a babe before birth. 











Unerringly follows design 
Through intricate windings of night,— 
This embryo thought I call mine,— 
Like a babe to the light. 


Through phases of doubt and despair, 
Metamorphoses weird of the past, 
It shapes itself noble and fair, 
Like a babe at the last 
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Not lightly nor easily born, 
The Titan-limbed child of the brain, 
But fighting to breath and the morn, 
Like a labor of pain. 


Yet wan with the struggle I smile, 
For it draws of my deepest, my best, 
Riding warm on my heart-beats the while, 
Like a babe at the breast. 


Blanche Mary Channing (1900). 


SUDERMANN AND HAUPTMANN AND THEIR 
LATEST PLAYS: ‘ES LEBE DAS LEBEN,’ 
‘DER ROTE HAHN.’ 


HE latter half of the nineteenth century witnessed a so- 
cial upheaval such as the world has scarcely seen before. 
In consequence of great advances in science and mo- 
~ mentous inventions, industrial and commercial condi- 
tions were simply transformed. Old criteria were abandoned, and 
industrial success displaced established and hereditary prerogatives 
ina startling manner. Not only was this true of the material 
world, but of the spiritual as well, so that old ,ethical ideals were 
scrutinized more severely and more generally than ever before. 
While this upheaval was felt also in America, it must be remem- 
bered that society here had already been established on a more 
liberal basis ; and hence the effect was not by far as pronounced as 
in Europe, where everything still rested firmly upon the old tradi- 
tions. 
The innumerable tragic and comic events incidental to this up- 
heaval offered a rich material to the poet. Seen in this light, the 
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age of the railroad is anything but unpoetical, but in a different 
sense than the term has been understood hitherto. 

Modern realism in literature is the outgrowth of this social 
movement. Under these conditions it was but natural that the 
mawkish romantic tales should give place to something fraught 
with real life. As the outposts of this movement, those writers of 
the middle of the century may be considered who devoted them- 
selves to idyllic sketches of peasant life, since they delineated the 
life of the common people instead of limiting themselves to the 
higher classes. Later, however, writers manifested a more direct 
interest in the political and social questions of the day; and every 
literary product in itself became a battle-cry. 

To the realistic authors of to-day life is anything but idyllic. 
They condemn the preceding literature on the ground that it 
spreads a deceiving varnish over life and bristles with unrealities ; 
and they attempt to remedy this defect by carefully gathering 
their material from life, as a scientist gathers his material for a 
dissertation. 

Quite naturally, this period has had a particularly stimulating 
effect upon psychology. As a science, it may be called its child. 
In the field of experimental psychology it has produced Wundt ; 
and the activity of Lombroso in pathological psychology has 
called forth most far-reaching investigations, which have not been 
without their direct effect upon literature. The modern man who 
is in touch with these advanced thoughts concerning psychology 
must place new and deeper demands upon literature. This has led 
to a decided step in advance of mere realism, and it is not inap- 
propriate to call the new movement ‘‘ naturalism.’’ a 

The realist may gather his facts very carefully, but, neverthe-\\ 
less, present characters which, when tested in regard to their \ 
psychological validity, are not organic. The characters of the 
naturalist not only have realistic traits, but these traits must be 
the organic manifestations of the characters as seen in their en- 
tirety. It is from the synthetic standpoint, then, that the natural- 


ist is a great step in advance of the realist. e 
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Although Ibsen shows great insight into psychological proc- 
esses, it is quite clear that he lacks this higher synthetic faculty. 
Too many of his characters are psychological enigmas, mere 
abstract possibilities invented for the purpose of elucidating some 
ideal or doctrine. Hence it is proper to look upon him rather as 
a realist than a naturalist, if, indeed, either designation is appli- 
cable to him in the end. 

Sudermann more definitely represents mere realism, since he 
deals simply with characters and situations of a realistic nature, but 
has not advanced to a technique which would place him among 
the naturalists. His characters are adorned with all the outward 
apparel of realism, — a feature which makes them striking and sen- 
sationally so; but they do not stand analysis. Like other writers of 
his school, he entirely overestimates the importance of detail; and 
for that reason his novels contain so much incident that is simply 
a burden to them. In all of his works there is a distinct love for 
that which is striking and sensational, and one cannot rid himself 
of the idea that his main purpose is to be popular. An excel- 
lent means toward this end is his Avafitmensch, the Uebermensch 
of Nietzsche, the robust, brutal, self-asserting apostle of extreme 
individualism, who, with variations, is to be found in so many of 
Sudermann’s works. Striking but forced climaxes, glaring antith- 
eses, abound in his work, and are in a large measure responsible 
for his popularity on the stage. We see the same love for the 
spectacular in him which we see in Schiller, with the difference 
that Schiller’s scenes glorify ideals which naturally evoke our en- 
thusiasm, while this is rarely the case with Sudermann. 

If love for the spectacular was a weakness in Schiller and pre- 
vented him from grasping the real character of such works as 
Goethe’s ‘ Egmont,’ it has degenerated into a sin with Sudermann ; 
for he clearly sacrifices to it his characters and his plots. 

Hauptmann forms an interesting contrast to all this. Every 
situation is the necessary outgrowth of previous forces and circum- 
stances. Just as the Greek tragedies develop along the lines pre- 
scribed by fate, Hauptmann’s plots are governed by the laws of 
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heredity and environment; but, while the limiting force of the 
Greek drama was external, and to us at least mechanical, we are 
convinced of the inner necessity of Hauptmann’s plots. The char- 
acters are true to themselves and to their surroundings. Rarely 
does the poet have recourse to the spectacular ; and, if this element 
does appear, it is thoroughly motivated. When he sketches a 
Kraftmensch, as in Florian Geyer, it is felt that he is the 
creature of circumstances, and not of the author’s whims. Neither 
do we find the verbosity of the mere realist. Only essential feat- 
ures are portrayed, although this is done adequately. It is for this 
reason that his little novelistic study, ‘ Bahnwarter Thiel,’ has 
greater merit than all of Sudermann’s bulky novels. 

It is this fidelity to life (‘‘ Denn wo man’s packt, da ist es in- 
teressant ’’) that makes Hauptmann equally interesting and signifi- 
cant, both in comedy and tragedy His characters are the result 
of deep and devoted study; and, when they appear before us, the 
fidelity of the portrayal is at once manifest. By this method he 
has succeeded in producing a modern German comedy which is 
really worth the name. 

Great was the consternation among the critics when Haupt- 
mann apparently turned from this method of work into the realm 
of fairy lore, and produced his ‘ Sunken Bell’; but even here he 
is absolutely true to himself. 

As Schlenther suggests in his biography of Hauptmann, it was 
folk-lore which formed the bridge between the realistic and the 
symbolical. The realist who does not reckon with the folk-lore 
of his people overlooks a stern reality. Hauptmann had already 
treated hallucinations as a reality of the popular mind, notably in 
‘ Hannele’ ; and nowhere does he portray characters more firmly 
rooted in their native soil than in ‘ Versunkene Glocke.’ Detailed 
preof of this is furnished in abundance and ina scientific manner 
by Professor Walz in the Modern Language Notes, 1901. Another 
proof of the fastidiousness of Hauptmann may be found in his use 
of language. ‘ Florian Geyer,’ impossible as the work may be as 
a drama, is couched in language in full harmony with the times 
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portrayed, as linguistic research has proved. The Berlin dialect, 
employed chiefly in his comedies and comic situations, is throb- 
bing with real life; and his passages in the Silesian dialect are 
simply masterpieces. Whether his extensive use of dialect is 
always an advantage may remain an open question. It is quite 
clear that it limits the general popularity of his works, but it is 
certainly instrumental in producing types that are absolutely true 
to nature. 

In the light of these premises it may be of interest to examine 
the most recent dramas of these writers, ‘ Es lebe das Leben,’ by 
Sudermann, and ‘ Der Rote Hahn,’ by Hauptmann, both of which 
enjoyed their initial performance in Germany during the past 
season. 

Beate, the wife of Count Kellinghausen, is the central figure 
of the former play. She is married to this shallow, kind-hearted, 
even self-sacrificing nobleman, and is contented with her lot until, 
by accident, she becomes acquainted with Richard Vélkerlingk, 
whose wife is a society doll. Between these two an “ elective 
affinity ’’ asserts itself; and, although Volkerlingk enjoys the hos- 
pitality and friendship of the Count, the two do not resist their 
personal inclinations. Realizing after three years that this state 
of affairs cannot continue in the face of the Count’s friendship, 
they decide to renounce all sinful intercourse, and live henceforth 
merely in a state of friendship. Under the influence of Volker- 
lingk, Beate develops a wonderful insight into politics, and be- 
comes the ‘‘ Egeria’’ of the conservative party of the locality 
(Berlin). Many momentous political questions have been settled 
at her board, since Voélkerlingk and the Count are both leaders of 
this party, and as such hold seats in the Reichstag. But in time 


Volkerlingk is defeated at the polls; and after five years Beate, 
for whom renunciation has been a bitter cup, notices that he is con- 
suming himself in inactivity, and hence is also drifting away from 
her somewhat. She therefore convinces her husband, who enjoys 
the unlimited confidence of his fellow-partisans, that he is not 
meant for public life, and induces him to withdraw in favor of 
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Volkerlingk. He not only consents to this, but is the most active 
advocate of his successor. The campaign is a most strenuous 
one; and the conservative party is especially concerned about the 
old social ideals, which are being attacked mercilessly by the 
socialists. 

The most troublesome opponent of V6lkerlingk is his old 
private secretary, a former divinity student, who had landed with 
‘* both feet’’ in the socialistic camp. V6lkerlingk’s present secre- 
tary, also a divinity student, meets this agitator in open debate. 
After the meeting the agitator comes to the room of the private 
secretary, and, prompted by a desire to win him, continues the dis- 
cussion privately throughout the night. The private secretary 
points with pride to Volkerlingk as a spotless example of a man of 
the old ideals, whereupon the agitator produces certain letters 
written by Beate as a proof of his guilt. While this is done 
merely to win the secretary, a bold insinuation is printed in the 
party paper; and marked copies are sent to the members of both 
families, as well as to certain conservative leaders. 

On the evening of the election, although neither one has any 
knowledge of this insinuation, Beate and Volkerlingk realize that 
an election, in view of their past, would be a positive blow. He 
is, however, elected by a bare majority, and looks forward to the 
future with a tragic conflict in his breast. Immediately after this 
the party leaders assemble at the Count’s house to celebrate the 
victory. They have received their marked copies, but for party 
considerations want to avoid a scandal, and decide to keep the in- 
formation from Beate and the Count. The former has, however, 
been informed of the fact in secret by Volkerlingk’s wife. Beate 
has not only gained influence over Volkerlingk himself, but over 
his son Norbert, who is desperately in love with Beate’s daughter 
Ellen. The young man has recently written a revolutionary article 
over an assumed name. This has come to the attention of the 
Count ; and, when he attempts to taunt him with it, the young man 
not only defends himself with great skill (beyond his years), but 
follows up his arguments by referring to the scandal which un- 
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principled men are attempting to foist upon the Count’s house. 
The members of the party try to induce the Count to ignore the 
matter; but, since he feels confident that there can be no foun- 
dation for anything of the kind, he institutes libel proceedings, and 
finds that the accuser maintains that he has letters in his posses- 
sion. When he questions the two, asking Voélkerlingk upon his 
word of honor, Beate betrays the truth; and the infuriated Count 
apparently is to fight a duel with his wife’s paramour. 

On the same day, Volkerlingk is requested by the party leaders, 
who know of the scandal, to defend the marriage laws in the Reichs- 
tag on the following day. This seems utterly out of the ques- 
tion to him; but, nevertheless, he finally consents, as we are made 
to feel, with intentions of subsequent suicide. 

He delivers his address the next day, receiving in so doing an 
unprecedented ovation. Directly after this the socialistic agitator 
calls at his house, hands him the letters with the explanation that 
the man who had delivered that address had suffered enough to ex- 
piate his sins, and asks forgiveness on the ground that he had done 
all this only in order to win his secretary over to the right party, 
which object he has now attained. Beate, who has heard of the 
sensation occasioned by his speech, rushes to V6lkerlingk’s house 
in the hope of preventing his suicide; for she believes that he can- 
not live on after this arraignment of their relation. But he baldly 
tells her that he has been seized by a desire to live, and suggests, 
in a covert manner, that self-sacrifice on her part would be the 
proper course. After frenzied entreaties on her part he accepts 
an invitation to dine at her house the next day. At this dinner, 
a model of stage-craft, she takes leave of her friends in a most 
theatrical manner, and, having left the room, falls dead from an 
overdose of heart medicine. A letter to the Count and Volker- 
lingk explains that she had arranged the matter in this way in 
order to avoid a scandal, and that she had taken the step for the 
sake of Vélkerlingk, the Count, and the children. The play closes 
with an understanding that the duel cannot be fought on account 
of party considerations, and that Volkerlingk cannot commit sui- 
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cide for the same reason; for he resolves finally to live ‘* because 
he has died.’’ 

If the character of Volkerlingk is meant simply as a caricature 
of the conservative ideals, it may be considered successful as long 
as matters of art, and not politics, are left out of consideration. 
Psychologically, it is simply a monstrosity. He is portrayed as a 
man of exceptional ability, exquisite culture, and refined tastes. 
This man, who twelve years after the commission of a sin, and 
without knowing that the world knows of it, feels an inward horror 
at taking the Count’s seat in the Reichstag because he has learned 
that Beate has been instrumental in securing it,—a man of so 
sensitive a nature consents to defend the old laws after he knows 
that the affair is public, and, what is more, carries out the plan of 
defending them. Then this same sensitive man is seized by a 
desire to live, and to sacrifice the woman with whom he has _ never 
inwardly broken. 

In the character of Norbert similar inconsistencies are obvious. 
He has written a revolutionary pamphlet on ‘ The Divine Judg- 
ment,’ and defends it in a manner to silence the leaders of the 
opposition. Without scenting anything, he moves in the midst of 
this scandal which manifests itself so flagrantly that even the most 
stupid rustic is perfectly clear on the matter. He has received a 
copy of the paper; and yet, when the Count and his father state a 
hypothetical case which coincides exactly, he is still so ‘‘ divinely ’’ 
naive that he unwittingly pronounces sentence upon his father. 
His devotion to Beate cannot ameliorate the impression which this 
makes; nor can the implicit confidence in his father be adduced, 
since that in itself is somewhat strange in a revolutionary youth 
whose mother has lived in strained relations with her husband for 
fifteen years. 

The socialistic agitator is simply an absurdity. Nine years 
before he had left the service of Vélkerlingk, and had landed 
‘* with both feet ’’’ in the socialistic camp. Since then Vélkerlingk 
has twice been a candidate for the Reichstag; but this man, to 
whom ‘‘ principles are as cold as ice,’’ has made no use of his 
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evidence. After nine years he does this in order to win the secre- 
tary, but, nevertheless, prints his allegations and sends out marked 
copies. Having succeeded in getting his enemy completely in his 
power, this man, who “‘ is booked for the next candidacy,’’ 
the letters back to Volkerlingk with the explanation already cited, 
— all this in face of the fact that the political contest is a most 
bitter one. 

Beate sacrifices herself largely in order to save the happiness of 
Ellen and Norbert. However, her last words to Ellen are that, if 
her father should try to prevent the marriage, she should wait 
until she is twenty-four, then go to Norbert, and, if he winces, 
say, ‘‘ I shall remain here, for my mother sends me.’’ How is 
this to be interpreted? Is she entirely mad in being instrumental 
possibly in encouraging just such conditions as have brought about 
the necessity of her sacrifice, or was Sudermann simply unwilling 
to sacrifice the stage effect of this sensational speech to his 
leading character ? 

‘Der Rote Hahn’ is a continuation of Hauptmann’s earlier 
comedy, ‘ Der Biberpelz.’ The reader of Hauptmann’s dramas will 
remember Frau Wolff, who was impelled ‘‘to get on in the 
world,’’ and engaged in all kinds of doubtful ventures in order 
to increase her revenues from legitimate toil. Her imperturbable 
naiveness inspired such implicit confidence that the thick-headed, 
honest, and good-natured government official Wehrhahn, with a 
glowing eulogy, acquitted her of the crime which she had so cun- 


gives 


ningly committed. 

In the present drama, Hauptmann again devotes himself to 
these characters. Frau Wolff has in the mean time become a 
widow, and her success in small ventures has made her bolder and 
more unprincipled. She marries Fielitz, a shoemaker, who has 
been a government spy, and possesses the German shoemaker’s 
traditional proclivity for petty inquisitiveness and meddling. 
Frau Wolff chooses him because he is the owner of a property in a 
good locality, although the house itself is anything but desirable. 
She herself has been successful in acquiring some money, and 
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by this marriage Fielitz hopes to realize his plan of building a 
storeroom and dealing in factory-made goods. For years he has 
also set his heart on a vegu/ator which is to adorn the store, and 
has been tireless in talking over his plans with his friends. But the 
oldest daughter of Frau Wolft-Fielitz, after a questionable life, — 
an outgrowth of home atmosphere, — has married an unprincipled 
architect, who does not shrink from being a party to incendiarism 
in order to further his business. This daring man appeals to 
Frau Fielitz more than her petty husband, and so she assists him 
financially instead of coming to the assistance of her spouse. In 
the community a number of houses are being built from ill-gotten 
fire insurance; and it is by no means a secret to the Fielitz family 
and their friends, — Langheinrich, a smith, and Rauchhaupt, a re- 
tired policeman. Encouraged by the success of her neighbors, she 
resolves to burn down the house, and tries to induce Fielitz to this 
course, holding out to him the realization of his coveted plan. 
Fielitz does not wish to share the blame, yet enters into the de- 
tails of the work with real zest. 

A box of shavings, with a lighted candle in the centre, is 
placed in the garret; and Fielitz and his wife go to Berlin to buy 
the regulator which had so long been the last goal of his existence. 
Mrs. Wolff-Fielitz’s second daughter carries on flirtations while 
her mother is gone. The village policeman, Schultz, has enjoyed 
her favor; but to-day she turns toward Langheinrich, the smith, 
whose wife is being nursed to death by a neighborhood hag, and 
who must be conciliated fully because he is the captain of the local 
fire company. Rauchhaupt, the retired policeman, a boon compan- 
ion of the Fielitzes, has a large family and one idiotic child. He 
mistreats this child most brutally, because it annoys him with all 
kinds of tricks; and he has often expressed his displeasure that 
the authorities refuse to confine it in the home for feeble-minded. 

Since Frau Fielitz knows that this child has a fascination for 
matches, she sends for it on some pretext before going to Berlin, 
and gives it a box of matches; and, when the house is in full blaze, 
it is seen playing with them. This leads to a preliminary inves- 
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tigation by the same Wehrhahn who in ‘ Der Biberpelz’ had ac- 
quitted Frau Wolff, and since has grown more and more convinced 
of her sterling character. He has become more self-centred and 
unreasonable, and conducts the investigations in such a manner as 
to prove that his first surmise was correct. The idiotic child is 
arrested ; and the old official most brutally rebukes it, and suggests 
the punishment which he would administer if he were its father. 
During this scene, Fielitz and his wife return from Berlin, and 
enter the room. 

Wehrhahn, in spite of heroic efforts, is practically unable to 
console Mrs. Fielitz, so terrible is her sorrow over the loss of her 
property ; while Fielitz, who is perplexed and not quite equal to 
the situation, is absorbed in contemplating the regulator just pur- 
chased. Rauchhaupt, the father of the unfortunate child, is sum- 
moned, and appears just as the officers are about to take it away; 
and, when he realizes the turn which events have taken, his 
parental indignation asserts itself, and he tries to interfere with 
the officers. When this proves of no avail, he, the former boon 
companion of the Fielitzes, turns upon his old friends, and makes 
insinuations that even awaken the suspicion of Wehrhahn. From 
this time on Rauchhaupt leaves no stone unturned in order to 
bring about the conviction of Frau Fielitz; but three official in- 
vestigations fail to prove anything. 

The insurance money has been paid; and Frau Fielitz’s son- 
in-law, the architect, is building a massive structure on the lot. 
The smith’s wife, Mrs. Langheinrich, has died; and the Fielitzes 
are temporarily quartered with him. On the day when the timbers 
are to be raised, Rauchhaupt calls on Frau Fielitz, and intimates 
that he now has positive evidence. But the architect has kept in- 
formed of the progress of events, and has organized a company 
which is to offer Rauchhaupt a large sum for his property, and has 
told Frau Fielitz of the plan. Realizing that Rauchhaupt is mas- 
ter of the situation, she now abandons her attitude of defiance, and 
strikes a note of conciliation. 

Having invited him to a friendly glass, she succeeds in induc- 
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ing him to meet the men who intend to buy his property. But 
the anxiety of the past weeks has broken Frau Fielitz physically ; 
and, just as the vane is placed on the comb of the roof, she col- 
lapses and dies. Fielitz, who has become thoroughly convinced 
that he is the cause of all this prosperity, hardly takes cognizance 
of her death. 

Concerning these two plays, Professor Karl Frenzel writes in 
the Deutsche Rundschau: ‘‘ As in the past year in the drama 
‘Michael Kramer,’ so this time in the tragi-comedy, he [Haupt- 
man] lost his breath in the course of his work: not mdétured 
creations, but sketches, are offered tous. A much more favorable 
impression was made upon the public by Sudermann’s drama in 
five acts, ‘ Es lebe das Leben,’ which was produced for the first 
time on Saturday, February 1; and the reading — it has been pub- 
lished in book form by J. G. Cotta’s successors — re-enforces the 
effect of the presentation. According to my opinion, one does 





not do justice to Sudermann’s peculiar talent, if one takes into 
consideration only his technique, and in contrast to Hauptmann 
denies to him the deeply motivated and poetical conception of 
affairs and men. . . . ‘ Ehre,’ ‘ Heimath,’ ‘ Das Gliick im Winkel,’ 
appear to me as models of the modern realistic drama.’’ 

Either Professor Frenzel has read these dramas very carelessly 
or he lacks insight. To speak of Hauptmann’s drama as imper- 
fectly matured, and then proceed to laud ‘ Es lebe das Leben,’ 
which bristles with inconsistencies, is a trifle absurd, to say the 
least. Hauptmann’s work is not without defects; but it is cer- 
tainly well matured, and every situation and character is worked 
out with marvellous skill and patience. Sudermann lacks these 
qualities ; and he, as much as any modern writer, suffers from over- 
confidence, and hence does not apply sufficient self-criticism. For 
this reason ‘ Frau Sorge’ and ‘ Gliick im Winkel’ mark the height 
of his attainments. 

Hauptmann’s book cannot be read with unmixed delight, for it 
treats of conditions that are not in themselves attractive. There 
is no absence of coarseness and vice in this play, yet it does not 
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offend the reader’s sense of propriety in the same measure as 
Sudermann’s plays. In Hauptmann’s characters the vice is 
organic, while in Sudermann’s characters it is, as a rule, whimsi- 
cal; and therefore we are less offended at the coarseness of Lang- 
heinrich than at the rascality of V6lkerlingk, the sensuousness of 
Trast, and the brutality of Leo Sellenthin. 

In this connection it might be well to call attention to another 
very striking difference between the two authors. Professor 
Elster, in his ‘ Prinzipien der Litteraturgeschichte,’ calls attention 
to the fact that an author always, consciously or unconsciously, 
assumes a definite attitude to his own products. Since Haupt- 
mann’s characters are organic, since they develop out of fixed and 
stated circumstances, the author’s attitude becomes objective, as 
much so as that of the biologist at the dissecting table. With 
Sudermann it is quite different. His characters do not grow 
along necessary lines, and hence we hold him strictly to account 
for their vagaries. It cannot be denied that Sudermann betrays 
at every turn his fondness for Sellenthin, Trast, Rocknitz, and 
the whole list of Avaft- und Saftnaturen in his works; and that is 
what makes him odious to people of sensitive nerves. 

It is Hauptmann’s technique and poetic insight which place 
him above Sudermann; but Professor Frenzel does not seem to 
realize fully the crucial importance of these elements in the 
modern drama. It is natural enough that Sudermann should be 
more popular, for he is a sensationalist; yet a people who, like 
the Germans, have had such character delineations as Goethe’s 
‘ Iphigenie’ and ‘ Tasso’ presented to them, ought to be able to 


discern in matters of this kind. 
Paul H. Grummann. 
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ANTECEDENTS OF LONGFELLOW’S ‘ KING 
ROBERT OF SICILY.’ 


To the unobservant mind every new product in literature is 
also a new creation. To the explorer it is a growth. Homer’s 
‘Iliad,’ Shakespeare’s ‘ Othello,” Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ however 
original in the best acceptable sense of that word, were not, how- 
ever, spontaneous productions, sprung, Pallas-like, from the head 
of their great authors. They were rather the result of a long an- 
tecedent growth of tangled history and legend, though a result 
bearing that impress of inspiration which is real originality. 

True, there are poems or tales of fiction based on no preceding 
lore. But even these, like any literary product, presuppose a 
variety of less tangible evolutionary causes, such as antecedent 
culture, previous models, more or less consciously stored in the 
mind of the author, direct suggestions of the surrounding world 
or nature, and the like. Who can trace all the subtle inspirations 
of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’? Yet it is clear that, besides 
being a solemn memorial of bereavement, suggested in a measure 
by such models as Milton’s ‘ Lycidas,’ Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets,’ 
and Shelley’s * Adonais,’ it is, above all, a poetic expression of 
broadened spiritual visions, suggested by the revelations of modern 
science. 

Longfellow’s ‘ King Robert of Sicily’ is one of those poems 
whose interesting antecedents can be traced with tolerable cer- 
tainty through many centuries back to a remote Oriental source. 

Among a thousand other superstitions of ancient India, the idea 
that man could by magic transmit his soul into the body of the dead 
being, and in this new state continue his life, was once prevalent. 
This belief gave rise to the story of a man who had transmitted 
his soul into the body of a deceased king, and thereby made him- 
self king,-— a story which in its simple homeliness is the nucleus 
of Longfellow’s noble and impressive poem. There is really 
nothing more extraordinary in this metamorphosis than in many 
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others with which we are more familiar. The rude shed of the 
savage, in the process of ages, evolves into architectural structures 
alive with beauty. Roots and words of the lowliest meaning grow 
into expressions of infinite amplitude and delicacy. And so on. 
Why not a tale of savage superstition into a song of beauty? 

The Hindoo folk-tale was in course of time, variously modi- 
fied and adorned, received into Hindoo story-books. One of the 
earliest forms in which it is yet preserved to us is the following : — 

‘“* King Vikramaditya reigned a long time, rich in glory and vic- 
tories. But the roses of youth were wasted by the storms of 
winter. The king’s form was bent, his forehead wrinkled, the 
light of his eyes extinguished, and his memory lost. Then one 
day the magician Samandra Pala came to him, saying deceitfully, 
‘Thou art old and weak: learn of me how to transmit thy soul 
from its decrepit frame into the body of some young and strong 
man, and thou shalt be young again, and enjoy the pleasures of 
life!’ The king found the wizard’s counsel good, learned his 
magic formula, and by repeating it transmitted his own self into 
the body of a youth who had just died. Immediately the 
magician entered the body of the prince, and thus himself became 
king.’’ 

Even in this written form the story yet lacks every moral 
element. Selfish guile triumphs unavenged. But there existed at 
its side a variation of the same theme, according to which the 
cheated king recovered his own form and throne. Hindoo litera- 
ture, as far as we know, does not preserve in its primitive form 
this version of the story. But by a comparison with the form in 
which it early passed into Persia and Europe, and its greatly 
amplified version in a late edition of the Hindoo story-book 
‘ Panchatantra,’ we may infer its main features. 

A prince is on a hunting party. Somebody by magic deprives 
him of his own shape, and returns on horseback as king. The 
attendants suspect nothing. Finally, however, the rightful king, 
having long been an object of privation and scorn, is restored to 
his own shape and throne by the aid of a confidant. 
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The greatly amplified ‘ Panchatantra’ version is in substance 
as follows : — 

Mukunda was king in Lilavati. Returning one day from his 
pleasure-garden, he saw a hunchbacked jester surrounded by a 
crowd of people. Amused by his tricks, he brought him to his 
palace as his jester. One day a wizard came to the court and 
taught the prince a charm by the potency of which he could trans- 
fer his soul the body of a dead person. The hunchback, over- 
hearing all, learned in secret the magic formula. Some time after- 
ward the king went out hunting, and saw in the forest a dead 
Brahman. Desirous to test his skill in magic, he whispered his 
charm, and entered the body of the Brahman. Instantly the 
hunchback also repeated the same charm, entered the soulless body 
left behind by the king, mounted his horse, and returned to the 
palace as king. 

None but the queen suspected anything wrong. She com- 
municated her misgivings to her trusty counsellor. He planned 
a device by which the transfigured king was finally recognized. 
But there remained the serious task to restore to him his true 
form. To accomplish this, he persuaded the hunchback, who took 
pride in showing his skill, to enter the body of a dead parrot. 
Whereupon the rightful king, who had kept himself concealed, re- 
cited the magic spell, and resumed his own shape. 

Early the more primitive story underlying the expanded Hindoo 
version made its way to Persia, and thence to Palestine. Its form 
in the literature of these two countries is strikingly similar. 
Probably the Jews first learned it when, during the Babylonian 
captivity, they came in contact with the Persians. 

In Palestine it is usually King Solomon who acts the part of 
the metamorphosed king. But, if our tale had suffered changes 
already in India, it is natural enough that, under the influence of 
a new mental atmosphere, it should be yet more modified. The 
idea that by magic man could transmit his soul into the body of a 
dead being was exchanged for the closely kindred idea that by magic 
he could assume the shape of another being. The agency of the 
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change is no longer a human wizard, but the chief of all wizards, 
the Talmudian ‘‘king of devils,’’ Asmodeus. Exceptionally, it 
is an angel. Moreover, the intensely religious mind of the 
Hebrew sets the impress of a deeper spiritual meaning on the 
crude legend. Asmodeus, or the angel, assumes the shape of the 
king no longer for selfish ends, but by the command of God, to 
humble the king’s pride. 

Thus one legend tells us that King Solomon, having boasted 
that none was so wise as he, was punished for his pride by seeing 
Asmodeus assume his form and occupy his throne. Derided by 
his own people, he wandered about in cities and hamlets, crying, 
‘*], the preacher, was king!’’ Finally, just as Mukunda was 
recognized by his counsellor, Solomon was recognized by his gen- 
eral, Benajahus, and by his aid restored to his own shape and 
throne. 

Another legend, found in Jerusalem’s Talmud, tells us that 
God, to humble Solomon’s pride, sent an angel to assume his form 
and occupy his throne; while the king himself,,scorned and beaten 
by the people, wandered about, crying, ‘‘I, the preacher, was 
king of Israel!’’ 

From the Jews the legend of King Solomon came to the 
Mohammedans in Turkey and Arabia. It appears, however, that 
already beforehand an independent version of the primitive 
Hindoo story, with its hunting episode, had found its way through 
Persia and Arabia. It was this version which, modified and en- 
nobled by the Jewish legend, passed on to Europe through the 
Byzantine empire and over Constantinople. 

In Europe a new element was again added to the Hindoo 
Hebrew legend. Toa monk was at first assigned the part of the 
Hindoo counsellor and the Jewish general in the recognition and 
restoration of the punished king. Gradually, however, the monk 
disappeared ; and a penitent heart became alone the efficient media- 
tor. Thus the Oriental fable was transfused with the Christian 
principle of atonement through humble repentance. 

One of the oldest of the European versions is undoubtedly 
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found in a famous Latin collection of stories and legends called 
‘Gesta Romanorum.’ In this collection, which appeared toward 
the close of the thirteenth century, the story has, in brief, the fol- 
lowing form : — 

Jovinianus was a mighty emperor. One day, having thrown 
himself upon his couch, his soul filled with pride, he said in his 
heart, ‘‘ Is there a God, except myself ?”’ 

The following day he went out hunting (as did Mukunda in the 
Indian fable). Suffering from the heat of the day, he took a re- 
freshing bath. While away, a stranger (like the Indian hunchback) 
assumed his form, put on his garment, mounted his horse, and 
returned as emperor to the palace at the head of his unsuspecting 
attendants. 

Jovinianus, seeing himself thus abandoned, was amazed and 
mortified. _ He hastened to one of his soldiers near by. He 
rapped at the door. Being asked who he was, he answered, 
** Jovinianus, the emperor!’’ ‘‘ You lie,’’ came the answer: 
“the emperor has just passed at the head of his retinue!’’ The 
prince insisted, but was cudgelled and driven away as an impostor. 

When, finally, he reached his palace, he saw to his amazement 
another person, his very image, occupy his throne as emperor, 
while he himself was treated as a vile pretender. 

Jovinianus then bethought himself of his father confessor. 
He sought his aid, but was rejected. Overcome by despair, he 
sank down into the dust, thought of his former pride and blasphe- 
mous words, and confessed everything with a broken heart. Then 
the monk recognized his true emperor, and gave him absolution. 
Forthwith the emperor was restored to his own form. 

Returning to the palace, he was recognized by all; and the 
occupier of his throne said: ‘‘ He is truly the rightful king. I 
am the protecting angel, sent by God to humble his pride. He 
has now atoned for his sin. Obey him hereafter!’’ Having thus 
spoken, he vanished from the sight of those present; and Jovini- 
anus reigned, a pious and God-fearing man. 

In a kindred form this old Hindoo tale has strayed like a 
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Christianized gypsy-wanderer throughout Europe. It appears now 
in Italy as a popular story, or a poetical legend about the ‘ Proud 
Emperor who was cudgelled by his Servants’ or the ‘ Naked Em- 
peror’; now in Germany, clothed in lyrical or dramatical garment 
by some poet, as by the famous Hans Sachs, or told in some 
simple story-book; now among the French, where it is again 
dramatized by Jean de Condé, or in Spain; now in Scandinavia, 
where again it received a beautiful setting in a Danish drama; and 
even in far-off Iceland. 

During its peregrinations the story is, as usual, subject to 
many changes of detail. One of these, being of a more signifi- 
cant nature, because it has intensified its dramatic and ethical in- 
terest, should be pointed out here. 

The outburst of the God-defiant pride of the prince was too 
important a moment in the narrative not to receive a more dra- 
matic treatment than it had. An excellent suggestion was soon 
found. The solemn Roman Catholic hymn which is named 
‘ Magnificat,’ because it begins with this word, contains the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘‘Deposuit potentes de sede, et exaltavit humiles’’ 
(‘‘ He has put down the mighty from their seat, and he has ex- 
alted the humble’’). What now could be more imposing than to 
make the proud king break out in irreverent defiance against the 
significant admonition of these words, as, borne aloft with the 
harmonies of the glorious hymn, they resounded through the arches 
of the temple, and preached humility to every heart ? 

No wonder if the hunt in the forest and the refreshing bath 
were supplanted by this impressive situation, as the magician had 
already been supplanted by an angel, and the counsellor by the 
accusing conscience. Not that the circumstance of the bath was 
removed at once. On the contrary, it was at first combined with 
the new situation, generally in such a way that the prince gave 
expression to his scorn in the temple, and was changed in form 
when afterward he took his bath. Finally, however, it disap- 
peared entirely. 

Thus altered, the story in the fourteenth century crossed from 
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France to England. An unknown poet there recited it metrically, 
in substance as follows: King Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope 
Urban and also of the German emperor Valmond, once hearing in 
the church the words, ‘‘ Deposuit potentes,’’ etc., scornfully de- 
clared them to be false. As he returned to his palace, he saw an- 
other king, his own image, occupy his throne. Protesting, he was 
driven away, degraded to be the new king’s jester, and forced to 
sleep with the dogs. As jester, he at once accompanied his sover- 
eign on a visit to Pope Urban. On seeing his own brother, he 
tried in vain to make himself recognized by him. Then his pride 
was utterly crushed. In his heart he confessed his sin. And, 
when he had returned to Sicily, his temporary master revealed that 
he was an angel sent by God to humiliate his pride. Robert was 
restored to his dignity, and ruled happily thenceforth. 

Among a thousand other recollections from the Old World, 
this legend of the humbled prince also travelled across the 
Atlantic. After centuries of oblivion the old English poem 
became known to Longfellow. Quickened by his sympathetic 
genius, though not materially modified in incident, it then reap- 
peared on this side of the ocean in the noble poetic form in which 
we find it among the ‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn.’ 

Hyalmar Edgren. 
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LEADERSHIP,— AUTOCRATIC, OBSEQUIOUS, 
FRATERNAL. 


A STUDY OF THREE TYPES AS ILLUSTRATED BY BROWNING. * 


Lest disputation result— and such accidents do happen, even 
in the peaceful precincts of the Browning Society from mere 
differences of definition, it may be well at the outset to state the 
sense in which the writer of this essay means to use the adjectives 
that are made to qualify the subject assigned to him. The essay- 





* Being an essay read before the Boston Browning Society, Feb. 
25, 1902. 
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ist does not delude himself with the notion that, when he has 
said his say, or spoken his essay, no room for argument will re- 
main. But he does feel that subsequent discussion will not need 
to be about, or to be entirely made up, of ‘‘ words, words, words.’”’ 
‘* Leadership — Autocratic, Obsequious, Fraternal’’ — is our 
theme. The definitions which follow are suggested not merely by 
the dictionary, but by Browning’s exposition of these three dif- 
ferent types of leadership, mainly as illustrated in the poems 
assigned for reading in connection with to-day’s meeting. It is in 
harmony with the autocratic ideal that Tiburzio says to Luria, — 


“A people is but the attempt of many 
To rise to the completer life of one ; 
And those who live as models for the mass 
Are singly of more value than they all.” 
(‘ Luria,’ Act V. lines 299-302.) 


Explaining himself to his hearer, Louis Napoleon as Prince 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau is made to say, — 


“ This constitutes my mission,— grant the phrase,— 
Namely, to rule men, . . 
For their good and my pleasure in the act.” 


The type of autocratic leader is sufficient to himself, his power is 
inherent, self-derived,—or both are divinely derived (whatever 
that may mean in the jargon peculiar to the autocrat),— his work 
is beyond comparison. 

Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau says, ‘‘ A solitary great man’s 
worth the world,’’ as measured by other mortals. He is not to be 
judged by human standards,— he is ‘‘ subject to ultimate judg- 
ment, God’s, not man’s.’’ His wisdom is unquestionable, his 
will the supreme law of the people. Consciously or unconsciously, 
temperamentally (and then through self-delusion) or purposedly 
(and then mainly to further his special aims), the autocratic leader 
plays the part of God himself, or God incarnate, or special partner 
or agent of God,—as when, e.g., Djabal says to Anael, — 
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. “I learn from Europe: all who seek 
Man’s good must awe man, by such means as these. 
We two will be divine to them — we are!” 
(‘ Return of the Druses,’ IV. 125.) 


And Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, in enacting the réle of a God- 
in-the-little, tells how he rules and regulates the course, excites, 
restrains, — 
‘Out of the turnings round and round inside, 
Comes that straightforward world-advance, / want, 
And none of them supposes God wants, too, 
And gets through just their hindrance and my help.” * 
(Lines 469-472.) 
It should be noted that the autocratic leader — in Browning’s 
exposition of him—rarely is, or confesses to be, completely 
selfish. He approaches fraternal leadership,— merely approaches, 
does not realize it, as when Djabal pleads, — 





“What... if we keep 
Our secret for the Druses’ good ?— by means 
Of even their superstition, plant in them 
New life?” 
(‘ The Return of the Druses,’ IV. 122-125.) 


Or he pretends, or persuades himself he means, to work for social 
welfare, as when Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau suggests to his 
listener, — 
‘“‘ A conservator, call me, if you please, 

Not a creator nor destroyer: one 

Who keeps the world safe... . 

. .. My end is — save society ! ” 

(Lines 228-300.) 


On the other hand, the odseguzous leader —at least, as por- 
trayed in Browning’s mercilessly drawn English politician, 
George Bubb Dodington — makes no pretence to unselfishness to 
those who are sufficiently wise or shrewd to penetrate his flimsy 





* The Italics here are the essayist’s. 
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enough disguise, however he may deceive the masses, who thereby 
earn Carlyle’s paraphrase,—‘‘ them asses.’’ In passing, it is 
well to bear in mind that, while there is considerable truth in the 
assertion of our Yankee showman, ‘‘ The people want to be hum- 
bugged,’’ yet there is more truth in the great commoner’s saying, 
** You can’t fool all of the people all of the time.’’ The obsequi- 
ous leader means, of course, to ‘‘ fool’’ the mass. He is servile, 
cringing, fawning, crawling, calls himself the ‘‘ State’s disinter- 
ested slave,’’ lays hand on heart, bows low, avowing he lives but 
to serve his fellow-man’s cause; and in turn his duped fellows, the 
people, touched and awed at the sight of such devotion, ‘‘ kneel 
down, and let [him] mount’’ (‘George Bubb Dodington,’ 109). 

Obsequious leadership ‘‘ rises on stepping-stones ’’ of half-dead 
slaves ‘‘ to higher things.’’ Men, principles, ideals,— no instru- 
ment too fine, no means too sacred, to be used by the obsequious 
leader, so he may win power, wealth, station,— pre-eminence of 
whatever sort. 

The fraternal type of leadership will occupy so large a part of 
this paper, both in comment on the other types and in its own 
place, that it may well escape lengthy definition at the outset. 
Still, perhaps, a partial understanding at this point would be 
desirable. Fraternal means “‘ brotherly.’’ It excludes the idea of 
isolation, selfishness, and self-sufficiency. It implies, if not equal- 
ity, then equivalence, fellowship, a recognition of the worth of the 
tndividual human unit. Also, fraternal leadership would seem to 
demand sanity, sincerity, and honesty in its prosecution. Its aim 
is democratic: its purpose is the common elevation of the totality 
of men, the lifting of all to the level attained by the few, and 
teward the plane of the strongest, the wisest, and the best. As 
Paracelsus, in that inspiring closing passage of Browning’s soul- 
drama, in the flame-leap of expiring lite, exclaims, — 


“Nor shall I deem [man’s] object served, ... 
While only here and there... 
... a towering mind 
O’erlooks its prostrate fellows: ... 
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When all mankind alike is perfected, 
Equal in full-blown powers — then, not till then, 
I say, begins man’s general infancy.”’ 
(‘ Paracelsus,’ V. 743-751.) 


Already we have noticed that the three different kinds of 
leadership which here occupy us are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive. They overlap in their characteristics and manifesta- 
tions. They are what in the class-room we call ‘‘ cross divi- 
sions.’’ We can even conceive circumstances which might trans- 
form a leader of any one of these types into one of the other two, 
though such conception is most difficult concerning the obse- 
quious sort, he being temperamentally the kind of man least likely 
to ‘‘ change his spots.’’ And yet we can imagine even an obse- 
quious leader gradually taking himself sufficiently seriously to be- 
lieve his own protestations of disinterestedness (we all know how 
one may come in time to regard himself the person one pretends 
to be, or, let us say, as possessing a virtue one had at first to 
assume); and so the once obsequious leader might at last and at 
least have fine moments of sincerely fraternal feeling, or he might, 
through long pretence to high purposes and inspirations, hypnotize 
himself into notions of ‘‘ divine authority’’ and of a cosmically 
ordained necessity to ‘‘ figure as man o’ the moment’’ (‘Hohen- 
stiel-Schwangau,’ 391), and thus on occasions, or altogether, he 
could actually be the autocrat. Of that, more anon, when we 
discuss the various classes, each in its place. Suffice it here to 
indicate the desirability of recognizing the qualities common to all 
the types of leadership; or, to state the writer’s meaning perhaps 
more acceptably, let this brief word suggest that there are qualities 
inherent in leadership itself of which the different types we here 
consider are simply so many variations, due either to ‘“‘ natural 
selection ’’ or to choice in harmony with definite aims. 

It is proper at this point to interrupt ourselves long enough to 
ask and answer some such questions as these: What constitutes 
a leader? What differentiates him from his fellow-men? What 
gives him power over them? It is likely that each person’s an- 
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swers to these queries will betray in a degree his own temperament, 
his intellectual attitude toward the question of leadership, and 
indeed the soul of his social philosophy. Obviously,— your in- 
dulgence will pardon a personal word,— you have the advantage 
of the essayist who stands trembling on the verge of self-revela- 
tion. However, ina pure democracy he hopes to win—or not 
even to need to win — your suffrages for the cause with which he 
gladly identifies himself. And yet, to arm himself for the fray, 
he takes up shield and buckler provided by two of his patron 
saints, Carlyle and Emerson. The former rhapsodizes —in his 
introduction to his first lecture on ‘ Heroes in History’ —to the 
extent of calling the leaders of men ‘“‘ the modellers, patterns, 
and, in a wide sense, creators, of whatsoever the general mass of 
men contrived to do or to attain.’’ Emerson also thinks well 
enough of such human eminence to insist that ‘‘ an institution 
is the lengthened shadow of one man,’’ instancing for illustration 
the Reformation and Luther, Quakerism and Fox, Methodism and 
Wesley, Abolition and Clarkson. Then he sums his thought with 
the following: ‘‘ All history resolves itself very easily into the 
biography of a few stout and earnest persons ’’ (‘ Self-reliance’ ). 
Now personality is a mystic, — almost, we may say, an elemental 
fact in nature, a phenomenon which fairly bids defiance to analysis, 
so that, even after we have agreed to the several qualities which we 
shall find to be common to great men, we need not expect to be- 
come possessed of a formula for the manufacture of heroes. The 
irresolvable one-tenth which remains is probably of more impor- 
tance to the making of the hero than the nine-tenths we have suc- 
ceeded in setting forth in orderly fashion. But that nine-tenths it 
is worth while to try to know and understand. /7xa/ly, we may 
believe, all the ten-tenths,— the entire hero or leader is altogether 
of the same stuff of which the average and the lowliest of his fel- 
lows are compounded. The human nature common to us all 
makes leader and led akin,— ‘‘ blood relations,’’ and flesh-and- 
bone and brain-and-soul relations. And this is true not simply 
of such leaders whom Emerson has named, but of the greater and 
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the greatest heroes, whom the credulous, easily overawed, and 
not sufficiently self-respecting generations of the past felt to be too 
fine to be regarded as merely human stuff, and therefore exalted 
them to the plane of demi-gods and deities. With the qualifica- 
tions herein implied, the essayist accepts Carlyle’s estimate of the 
hero as ‘‘ the modeller, pattern, and, in a wide sense [a very wide 
sense, indeed], creator, of whatsoever the general mass of men con- 
trive to do or to attain.’’ In similar, carefully qualified meaning 
we may accept Emerson’s dictum,—‘‘ An institution is the 
lengthened shadow of one man.’’ Indeed, the ‘‘ one man,’’ the 
leader, appears often to be (probably always is) merely the instru- 
ment which human nature, in the progressive unfoldment of its 
spirit, uses as the means to express — and, through reaction, then to 
accomplish — its struggling aspirations. The leader is the tipped 
wave in the heaving ocean of humanity. The average leader is 
lost among the fellows of his time after a generation or two. (Who 
of us identified, without consulting the Cyclopedia, the name of 
the Clarkson whom Emerson proclaimed the shining sun of Aboli- 
tion?) Or, if he survive a century, then a thousand years or five 
thousand (each but a moment, an hour, or a yesterday) of human 
history reduces the greatest leader of his time to a parable, an 
illustration, ora name. This is no preachment on the vanity of 
human greatness, no attempt at depreciating great men, but a by- 
the-way plea for a fuller appreciation of Man, of the common 
human stuff which these our heroes and leaders from time to time 
have made more glorious to our eyes. From such a point of view, 
then, ‘‘ history resolves itself [very reluctantly] into the biography 
of a few stout and earnest persons.”’ 

Still, the fact of greatness remains. We cannot — we would 
not — level the peaks, however our respect for human nature may 
urge us to lift the plains so they may seem plateaus. Our heroes 
may be only the symbols and revealers of the possibilities latent 
in that human nature by which we are akin to them, but their 
very fitness thus to serve argues somewhat of them which cannot 
be argued of the average man. The leader is not of different 
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stuff, the great man does not exhaust the quality or qualities which 
greaten him; and yet, and yet, though the content of this hero’s 
vessel be the same as that of ours, he seems somehow to have re- 
fined the fluid thereof, so that, as Emerson says, ‘‘ the opaque self 
becomes transparent with the light of the First Cause.’’ We may 
assert, then, the great man is the average man raised to a higher 
power. (The New York Tammany heeler, growing rebellious, 
may say of Richard Croker,— and say it truly,— ‘‘ He’s just the 
same as me, only more so.’’) And we may all, without jealousy 
or exaggeration, claim that kinship, meaning kindship, with the 
world’s greatest. But just that, which makes these the standards 
by which we measure ourselves, makes them our rightful rulers, 
— our leaders by ‘‘ divine right,’’ as it were. ‘‘ Who has more 
soul than I [our Yankee Plato teaches] masters me, though he 
should not raise his finger.’? The unresolved one-tenth in the 
hero he explains by ‘‘ more soul.’’ Speaking no more satisfac- 
torily, let us explain it by the raising of all of the hero’s faculties 
— or the one faculty or set of faculties needful for the particular 
occasion or the peculiar leadership — to the highest efficiency, or 
to a higher efficiency than that attained by the average. 

In varying degrees, we may find that the three types of leader- 
ship (the essayist recognizes in anguish that the ghost of the 
obsequious leader refuses to be laid, but persistently stalks about, 
challenging every compliment we would pay to leadership in gen- 
eral, — for once displaying unselfishness, for we are quite content 
that he, too, should take this flattering unction even to his mean 
soul),—the three types of leadership, let us say boldly and 
broadly, may be regarded as partaking, in varying degrees, accord- 
ing to the comparative purity of their respective types, of certain 
common traits. 

First, then, is self-respect, self-trust, self-confidence, as though 
the leader’s triumph were inevitable. To the extent that the leader 
is worthy of his title, he is himself, no imitator,— but himself, be- 
lieving in himself (with or without mean or lofty self-conscious- 
ness, with or without egotism),— almost as though he regarded 
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himself as unique, poured out of a mould which, after his making, 
was broken. This self-appreciation, perhaps, is due to a more or 
less clear apprehension, a more or less nobly conceived notion or 
feeling, of his representative character, — representative, that is, of 
a cause, an idea, a principle, which, transcending him, gives him 
importance, dignity, and weight proportionate to the value of that 
cause, idea, and principle, and to the completeness with which 
he has identified himself therewith. 

Secondly, the leader has ‘“‘ stick-to-it-tveness,’’— loyalty to 
the idea which masters him, as he in turn masters those who are less 
wholly than he the servants of that idea. He ‘‘ sees the longevity 
of his cause,’’ and is secure in a sense of the strength which he 
borrows from that which is beyond failure. 

Thirdly, he has vision, recognizes fact, tendency, law, and, 
more or less consciously, effects a harmonization therewith. 

Fourthly,— and herein we make a final and a desperate leap 
from the frying-pan into the fire of mystery, or rather from the 
brightness of dense midnight into Egyptian darkness, — the leader, 
with a more or less clear feeling of superiority, has masterfulness, 
power, — drawing power,— magnetism, personality, which words, 
and their volatile, subtle significance, let him explain who can. 
Surely, there’s more in human make-up than science or philosophy 
as yet can help us understand; and of that sort is that mystic 
power here referred to which confers upon its possessor a mastery 
over others, — be they few or many,— and gives him /eadership. 


I. 


The temptation is strong,—almost irresistible, indeed, to be 
resisted emotionally and with faith in intuitions rather than, or as 
much as, with intellection and with argument,— the temptation is 
strong to justify the past, to say: What has been should have 
been, whatever was was right. That temptation is to be shunned 
or conquered. Equally to be avoided is the danger of looking 
down from civilization’s present height of achievement toward the 
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lowlands, and concluding: Whatever was was wrong. The former 
attitude begets, or is itself expressive of, a patronizing tendency 
to explain all social phenomena as right and useful in their place and 
time; in short, finds good in everything that as been. Swinging 
monkeys and absolute monarchs, fetich worshippers and refined 
egotists, cannibals and billionaires, crusades and ‘‘ benevolent as- 
similations,’’ inquisitions and heresy trials,—all serve their pur- 
pose; namely, to make possible the blessed To-day, when, again, 
** whatever zs is right.’”’ Do you not recognize the pose of the 
autocrat, of the autocratic mass? A second attitude — it is only 
the other cheek of the same face—clearly says: The past is 
failure begotten of folly and ignorance, human trippings and 
stumblings and fallings; but, withal, these fellows falling on top of 
one another have finally builded this peak whereon we of the pres- 
ent generation stand. On their failure is founded our success, 
their imperfection makes plain our dazzling perfectness. They 
were, that we might be; and, again, ‘‘ whatever zs is right.’’ Have 
we not here, in the lump, the stuff of which the individual auto- 
crat is made? The essayist, however, is not so sure that what- 
ever has been should have been, or needed to be, any more than 
he is satisfied that what now is ought to be, or that it was so 
** ordained ’’ by Providence, or fate, or ‘‘ manifest destiny’’ (a 
jargon used commonly by autocrats, proving that his Satanic 
Majesty still is prone to use respected language to serve his devil- 
ish purposes). It may be fair to say that much good has come 
from evil; but one’s faith and charity are taxed too severely if you 
insist that evil is necessary, that good may come, or be known by 
contrast. But, though this larger ethical question is not before us 
to-day, except as it bears upon the matter of leadership, the writer 
means even here to combat the autocratic spirit, whether it reveal 
itself in a generation or a nation or a group, in an avowed despot 
or a miscalled democrat. 

What essential difference is there between Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau’s or Czar Nicholas’ or England’s or America’s saying 
the words, or living by the rule of conduct implied in them: 
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“ This constitutes my mission,— grant the phrase,— 
Namely, to rule men, ... 
To order, influence, and dispose them so 
As render solid and stabilify 
Mankind in particles, the light and loose, 
For their good and my pleasure in the act. 
Such good accomplished proves twice good to me — 
Good for its own sake, as the just and right, 
And, in the effecting also, good again 
To me its agent, tasked as suits my taste.”’ 
(Lines 278-286.) 


Yes, it is Browning who puts these words into the little 
Napoleon’s mouth, and not some Kipling talking big about ‘‘ the 
white man’s burden,’’ or some American poet playing variations 


on the theme of ‘‘ benevolent assimilation.’’ You see, the game 
is an old one, and none the less sinful, if played sincerely. ‘* My 
mission,— grant the phrase,’’ —the prince pleads. No, dear 


prince, we shall not grant the phrase. It is not, cannot be, your 
mission to rule men for ‘their good, as you say, and your pleas- 
ure,— to act the great chess master, and place your pawns as you 
will! For their good, forsooth! And how know you so well 
what is ‘‘ good’’ for them? Make sure you learn what is good for 
you, and live by that! Your ‘‘ mission,’’ indeed! Your mission, 
Prince Hohenstiel,— your mission, England and America, is to 
obey those of the ten commandments which directly point at you, — 
not to murder, steal, or covet,—and an eleventh one, to mind 
your business! Let autocratic prince and pseudo-democratic 
nation beware how they arrogate to themselves the réle of special 
partners of Providence! Your mission is to rule by moral might, 
—the compelling power of embodied idealism. If leadership is 
not for such, then be you last among persons and peoples; and 
still you shall not be least, but greatest among them. But, if lead 
you must, then scorn all pretence to be a God-in-the-little, use 
what force you can to gain your ends, but be honest! 

A fault, implied in what has gone before, which seems to 
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characterize the autocratic leaders, whether individual or nation, is 
the exaggerated sense of their importance in the world. Luria is 
told, ‘‘ A solitary great man’s worth the world.’’ We have seen 
what he is worth, but his main value lies in indicating to the 
world its own worth. England and America have transcendent 
worth, but they are not worth the sacrifice of another struggling 
people apiece. We move the faster for efficient leadership, but 
we can afford a slower pace if such leadership is purchased at the 
cost of fundamental principles. The autocrat readily deludes him- 
self with the notion, — Browning suggests it, — 


ooo “Tomek 
The work I may and must.” 
(‘ Hohenstiel-Schwangau,’ 417.) 


Why? Well, because I must be ‘‘ tasked as suits my taste.’’ 
Not that, after all, there is likelihood of much advance beyond 


present conditions. Indeéd, says the autocratic prince, — 


‘‘ Perhaps I find all good there’s warrant for 
I’ the world as yet: nay, to the end of time.” 
(Lines 419, 420.) 


The autocrat worships the ‘‘ God of Things as They Are’’ 
(the strenuous poet’s pardon is sued for, if he meant more than is 
implied in this use of his phrase); but the autocratic leader can 
hardly be expected to find the hinges of his knee pregnant or even 
capable of crooking to the God of Things as They Ought to Be. 
Hence the backwardness of despotism, whether of Church or of 
State, or of economic autocracies, and the coincidental torwardness 
of development among peoples passing through gradual emancipa- 
tions from these and from other forms of autocratic leadership and 
domination. 

How natural for the autocrat to be content with the present, to 
be eager only to keep things as he finds them, — quite satisfied, as 
Browning indicates, to be called 
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“ A conservator,... 
Not a creator nor destroyer: one 
Who keeps the world safe” ! 
(‘ Hohenstiel-Schwangau,’ 298-300.) 


What progress can be expected under such modest leadership ? 
Not for him to lead men on toward 


.. “a new and greater thing, 
A sun for moon, a future to be made 
By first abolishing the present law: 
No such proud task for me by any means!” 
(Lines 316-319.) 


What is required of thee, he would seem to say to his fellows, has 
already been revealed to thee: conserve the past, and walk humkly 
and patiently under the benevolent leadership of the powers that 
are. The present is, to be sure, somewhat of an improvement 
upon the past; but as for the future — our poet has his autocratic 
prince soliloquize, and again the language has no such unfamiliar 
and merely historic tang as a hopeful democrat would wish it to 
have : — 
ooe “I hope 

No better, nothing newer for mankind, 

But something equably smoothed everywhere, 

Good, reconciled with hardly-quite-as-good, 

Instead of good and bad each jostling each. 

‘ And that’s all?’ Ay, and quite enough for me! 

We have toiled so long to gain what gain I find 

I’ the Present,— let us keep it! We shall toil 

So long before we gain — if gain God grant — 

A Future with one touch of difference 

I’ the heart of things, and not their outside face,-— 

Let us not risk the whiff of my cigar 

For Fourier, Comte, and all that ends in smoke! ”’ 

(‘ Hohenstiel-Schwangau,’ 427-439). 
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II. 


The obsequious leader is related to the other two types as 
already noted,— to the autocratic, in that the mainspring of his 
activity is selfishness and self-seeking; and to the fraternal, in 
that, because of inherent weakness, he must, in order to win the 
place to which he aspires, at least feign the disinterestedness 
which in the fraternal leader is real. We would wrong the ideal 
obsequious leader (if the paradoxical phrase be permitted) if we 
insisted upon regarding him as altogether a fraud. Ideally, at 
least, he has some claims upon our respect. Even a “ fake’’ 
patent medicine contains ingredients which, if properly combined, 
would make a health-giving draught. So the obsequious leader 
has, in solution, the qualities of leadership enumerated, promi- 
nent among them the capacity for taking infinite pains and endur- 
ing humiliation, which would be sublime, were it not so base, all 
in order to gain the position or ‘‘ make the figure’’ he desires. 
Always his motive is some form of weakly qualified selfishness, 
his end often mere gratification of vanity or eagerness for notice as 
much as to exert influence or exercise authority. It can only 
qualifiedly be said of him, ‘‘ He sees the longevity of his cause.’’ 
His cause being in the main himself, he needs not see very far; 
nor cares he to fill the trump of fame, if he can fill the mouth of 
the living generation. 

George Bubb Dodington, whom Browning ambers in his satiri- 
cal ‘ Parleying,’ writes in his Memoirs : — 

‘* T told the Duke of Newcastle that it must end one way or an- 
other, it must not remain as it was; for I was determined to make 
some sort of figure in life. I earnestly wished it might be under 
his protection, but, if that could not be, I must make some figure. 
What it would be, I could not determine yet; I must look round 
me and consult my friends, but some figure I was resolved to 
make. ’’ 

To that end, it seems, he was ready to become a zealous patriot, 
to serve the people,— that means is always at hand; and hence the 
obsequious leader is commonest where|the forms of political de- 
mocracy obtain, — 
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‘* With inward care that, while the statesman spends 
Body and soul thus freely for the sake 
Of public good, his private welfare take 
No harm by such devotedness.” . . . 
(‘ Dodington,’ 11-14.) 


Of course, the obsequious leader serves 


‘““Man’s cause — what other can we have at heart ?”’ 
(Line 92.) 


Our country and time spell an advance on the England of 
George Bubb Dodington; 7.e¢., soil and climate are more favor- 
able to the breeding of obsequious leaders. Not to invade other 
spheres, — and by this evasion evidencing the prevalent obsequious- 
ness, — let us frankly acknowledge that in our politics obsequious- 
ness and leadership are so firmly wedded (however mismated) that 
instances of divorce between them are rare almost as angels’ visits 
in our recent history. Our democracy is jealous of its members, 
and fears to lodge power or even representative authority long in 
any one person. Hence our fixed habit of rotation in office, making 
for universal ambition for office, and — let us say — frequent ineffi- 
ciency of service. But inefficiency remains ambitious: the ward- 
heeler must work his way to the Presidency; and the way is won 
in part by real leadership, but in the main by pretence, hypocrisy, 
servility, and fawning, displayed in turn toward ‘‘ the sovereign 
people,’’ and again (and mainly) toward the real sovereigns in 
our political democracy,—the bosses. These latter, too, as a 
rule, are obsequious, claiming to be ‘‘ the State’s disinterested 
slaves,’’ though to their fellows they admit, — 


“What fool conjectures that profession means 
Performance ?’ 
(‘ Dodington,’ 58, 59.) 
And now and then a Dick Croker boldly confesses that he is not 
in politics for his health, but for the good — of his purse. That, at 
least, is honest dishonesty ; and we risk no libel suit at his hands 
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such as would threaten us at the hands of our more truly obsequious 
leaders, who would brazenly proceed to prove before the courts 
their very obsequiousness, even though we know they “‘ half de- 
spise’’ us ‘‘ while most bent on demonstrating that’’ their ‘‘ sole 


” 


intent ’’ strives for our service. 


(‘ Dodington,’ 272-274.) 
III. 


A people has the leaders it deserves. We may gauge a people 
by the calibre and character of its leadership. Autocratic leader- 
ship is gradually laughed out of court by growing democracy, 
though the process is a slow one,— kept slower than it needs be, 
— because the spirit of autocracy survives long after peoples take 
on the outward forms of democracy. It is comforting to know 
that obsequious leadership likewise is doomed, as the conception 
of democracy progresses from an external fact, a mere form of 
government, to an internal and eternal fact, — an ethical principle, 
a religion, a sincere belief in the immeasurable value of the indi- 
vidual human unit. As truly as the other types of leadership co- 
exist respectively with slavishness and servility in the mass of 
men, so fraternal leadership will become increasingly possible 
where and when the democratic faith and spirit, as just described, 
obtain among the generality of men. A dawning self-respect 
makes it gratifying to recognize a kinship between the exceptional 
man and the average man. When this self-respect approaches full 
circle, it will not be necessary to assert that relationship. It will 
be plentifully evident. Each will bear witness to the other. The 
earth for the new and richer crop will be prepared; and fraternal 
leadership, springing from that kindred soil, will become common. 
Our immediate concern is not the looking for fraternal leaders by 
sweeping the heavens with eager eye and far-seeing telescope, but 
our real social business, among other things, is ceasing from 
hatred of all sort, learning to love, beating our swords of interna- 
tional war and wasteful economic battling into the peaceful plow- 
share, to tear up the earth and prayfully plant therein at last 
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seeds of righteousness and justice, because we respect our fellow as 
we respect ourselves, and because we feel — and feel it finally with 
fervor — that each human being, by very virtue of his being human, 
is entitled not merely to “‘ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,’’ but to the fullest opportunity to work out his individuality, 
to cut and polish all the facets of his nature, and, in a single word, 
to bea Man. Toward this end are we organized in society; and 
to this end organized society must consecratedly co-operate, — ‘‘ to 
get from each according to his power, to give to each according to 
his needs.’’ From such soil, let us believe, fraternal leadership 
will grow quite readily. 

Thus far in human history fraternal leadership has usually 
meant martyrdom for the good souls who these several thousand 
years have been in their persons the prophecy of the good time 
that was to come and that now we are perceptibly nearing. Even 
now and here really disinterested social service and sincere frater- 
nal leadership are threatened with the cheap martyrdom which 
cynicism visits on its victims. ‘‘ What secret motive has he? 
What does it pay him?’’ With such fagots a faithless generation 
still would burn its saviors. Here and there a leader stumbles; 
and the jeering mob rejoices, not in that they have risen to his 
level, but because he has fallen to theirs. Their god has proved 
‘*human,’’ like themselves. Nay, say rather, he has shown that 
he and they are still far from being truly human. And still it is 
well that even a crude democracy be thus jealous of its leaders. 
Fraternal leadership should be held up to highest conceivable 
standards, should be beyond cavil, its social consecration beyond 
question, its disinterestedness equal to any test, its sanity beyond 
any doubt, its wisdom and its moral force compelling not servile 
obedience, but glad co-operation toward the realization of the com- 
mon welfare. In fraternal leadership, indeed, inheres a ‘‘ divine 
right,’’ — if we may adapt that much-abused phrase to truly demo- 
cratic use. His devotion to lofty idealism makes this type of 
leader ‘‘ appear as an exponent of a vaster mind and will,’’ as 
though 
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“The passive Master lent his hand 
To the vast Soul that o’er him planned.” 
(Emerson.) 


The fraternal leader, above all others, must possess patience, 
vision, loyalty, belief in himself and his cause, and invincible faith 
in human nature. His must be a fine balancing of self-insistence 
and unselfishness, enabling him to steer straight his difficult 
course, avoiding on the one hand the Scylla of autocracy, on the 
other the Charybdis of obsequiousness, and still guiding the craft 
by the pole-star of his unflinching purpose, heedless of the siren 
voices tempting to personal power or to quicker realization of his 
aims by abandonment or by compromise of the eternal principle 
that draws him on. That pole-star, that unflinching purpose, that 
eternal principle, we must remember, is human melioration, the 
steady betterment of the human race. ‘“‘ Perfection’’ is not to be 
expected; and it is hardly likely that Browning used the word in 
its ancient, theological, absolute sense, but rather relatively, as a 
progressive ideal. In that sense, probably, he looked forward to a 
time when, with the help of fraternal leadership, Man shall be 
Man, when, 

. “ full-roused, each giant-limb awake, 
Each sinew, strung, the great heart pulsing fast, 
He shall start up and stand on his own earth, 
Then shall his long triumphant march begin, 
Thence shall his being date,— thus wholly roused, 
What he achieves shall be set down to him. 
When all the race is perfected alike 
As man, that is; all tended to mankind; 
And, man produced, all has its end thus far : 
But in completed man begins anew 


A tendency to God.”’... 
(‘ Paracelsus,’ V. 762-772.) 


In this spirit, then, the aim of fraternal leadership is demo- 
cratic, self-insisting, unselfish social service, the giving of itself 
that all may be as strong and stronger, as wise and wiser, as good 
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and better, as much and more. Emerson supplies a fitting closing 
word for our theme: — 

‘* Within the limits of human education and agency, we may 
say, great men exist that there may be greater men. The destiny 
of organized nature is amelioration; and who can tell its limits? 
It is for man to tame the chaos; on every side, whilst he lives, to 
scatter the seeds of science and of song, that climate, corn, ani- 
mals, men, may be milder, and the germs of love and benefit may 
be multiplied.’’ (‘ Uses of Great Men.’) 


é 


A COURSE IN SHAKESPEARE. 


Charles Fleischer. 


REPRESENTATIVE PLAYS OF THE FIRST PERIOD: ‘LOVE’S LABOR’S 
LOST.” II. 


THE current history lightly woven in the plot was summarized 
in the preceding chapter on ‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost’ (see Poet-/ore, 
October-December, 1902, pp. 117-122). The point of view be- 
trayed by the poet through the plot remains to be discussed. 

Despite the airy material and the frolicsome quality of the play, 
there is manifest throughout it a line of thinking about life which 
directs the plot from beginning to end, and reveals the serious 
motive at work within the irony. 

Shakespeare begins with the intent of a king and his associates 
to achieve, not wisdom, it may be noted, but “fame,” the wonder of 
the world, a triumph over “ cormorant devouring Time.” He makes 
these fellow-students forswear wealth and pomp as well as women 
in their devotion to books, restricting all natural desires as gross 
“stops that hinder studie quite.” Then he creates a Biron to object 
that knowledge gained from books exclusively dulls the eyes, 
man’s chief tools of light for seeking light, takes from him then 
his own direct sensations of the world, as well as of the enchanting 
half of humanity, only to substitute the perceptions others have 
won at first hand. These others, after all, may but be accounted 
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great by that questionable inference of good opinion called fame, 
which consists in giving mere names to things whose innermost 
reality must ever be of greater consequence than their names can 
possibly be. 

This objection is made not rashly, as the common objurgation 
against books as books is often set forth, but as from one who is, 
as Ferdinand says, “well read” in his “reason against reading.” 
In a word, the point of Biron’s objection lies in the restrictedness 
and unseasonableness of their pursuit of that “angel, knowledge,” 
and because such pursuit of it is self-defeating. It does not apply 
against the desirableness of its free pursuit at ripe age. Once hav- 
ing reached manhood, the wide house of life itself, he says, is theirs 
to live in who now would clamber painfully outside and over it in 
quest of the narrow gate they entered by when under boyish 
courses of tutoring. Life and the needs of living forbid such nice 
rules as theirs, and will surely reinforce his objection. Shakespeare 
makes Biron add this ominous generality, along with the mention 
in the opening scene of the embassy of the French king’s daughter 
to their court, as foreshadowing the confusion of their academic 
scheme of life. The arrival of this most interesting of embassies 
that ever brightened the tedium of state papers it is the work of 
the next act, the second, to present in sprightly sparring that 
shows every lady’s readiness to sap the vows of every member of 
the Academe. 

Biron’s objections and cautions are not his as a character merely, 
but as an agent of the exposition of the gay story to be told. It 
need not be assumed that Shakespeare speaks out in Biron’s person, 
as Brandes and even Dowden and Pater do not hesitate to say. 
In the most youthful work of a Shakespeare, let the critical error 
be avoided of making the dramatic creature one with his creator. 
The creature may, however, do his master’s bidding. It may be 
asserted, without doing the drama artistic violence, that these ob- 
jections of Biron’s are framed so as to throw light upon the action 
and indicate the plot. 

Biron is made to compress the argument and outcome, in a word, 
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when he points out that it is social necessity which will make them 
all foresworn. Social necessities, like that of accepting the forgot- 
ten visit of the French ambassadress, are a part of the conditions of 
life, under which each man in his degree is born. Such conditions 
are not, therefore, disposed of when they are ignored and put aside 
by force of will, but when they are accepted and met with the grace 
of good management. So, in their case, “ mere necessitie”’ fore- 
tells their story from the start, and will prove too strong for,oaths 
so silly-shallow that such inevitable needs of life were not taken into 
account when they were sworn. 

The merriment destined to flow from these artificial nature-violat- 
ing vows is begun by causing the magnificent Armado to introduce 
the palpable hind, Costard, as their first trespasser. This crude 
fellow is the embodiment of the obstreperous reason of the senses. 
He is the hedgerow growth of English earth, as his accuser is the 
knight representative of grandiloquent castle-building Spain. Yet 
the clown has a rude truth in him, which is destined to conquer 
the grandee, as Nature in her totality, common sense, and real emo- 
tion is destined in the plot to overwhelm emasculation, artifice, and 
false sentiment. 

The first sign of this, after the King’s punishment of the unpun- 
ishable Costard, is the next step in the march of events. It is 
Armado’s condescending confession that he is laid low with in- 
fatuation, even for Costard’s country-maid sweetheart, Jaquenetta. 
His rapier is condemned to rust henceforth while his sweating pen 
turns out sonnets. 

That writing fever of the Spaniard closing the first act fore- 
shows the sonneteering throes about to befall the rest of these 
monks of learning as soon as the second act can introduce its 
group of feminine outsiders to cross eyes with them. 

The strain of sonnet-making and love-letter writing thus initiated 
by Armado is elaborated, and becomes no mere literary adornment 
nor side issue, as much of the dialogue is, but an active factor in 
the onflow of the plot. By means of it the love of each of the 
vow-fellows of the Academe, from Armado to the King and Biron, 
is exposed. 
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The famous eaves-dropping scene is the dramatic culmination 
of Armado’s love-spurred impulse to write “whole volumes in 
folio.” The final bit of literary evidence last of all exposing 
Biron’s conquest is linked to the first, exposing Armado’s, by the 
simple device of making Costard the carrier of both their letters, 
This is brought about by the third act. It is guiltless of any other 
essential contribution to the on-train of events, but airily stuffed 
out with episodic drollery at Armado’s expense. 

Costard’s agency makes the well-worn stage device of mixing 
up the letters seem natural enough ; and the consequence, amusingly 
worked out in the next act, of the delivery of Biron’s letter to 
Jaquenetta, Armado’s to Rosaline, is the return of Biron’s to 
the King in the nick of time to add its documentary evidence 
against the one academician not yet exposed to ridicule. 

The most part of the fifth act is occupied with the results of 
love’s triumph over study, with cajoling and forerunning Love, 
“strewing her way with flowers.” In a spirit of confidence made 
wise with no misgivings of the future save on the part of Biron, 
who is given the wit to entertain a few, the self-confessed wooers 
undertake the easy game of courtship. The ladies are primed to 
meet them by Boyet’s timely overhearing of their plans; and the 
maskings and mistakings thus prepared, together with the farcical 
play within a play, provide for a fresh onset of mirth and bubbling 
dialogue. In such merriment as this a merely sportive plot might 
appropriately flare out to its finish. Here, if Shakespeare meant 
nothing deeper than pastime based on satire of contemporaneous 
pedantries and affectations, the play might have closed. 

But here it does not close. Love’s labor, his travailing of wit to 
bring confusion to the traitors against his dominance, is not so easy 
a deliverance. Not before atwelvemonth anda day will they attain 
their shrift and love’s labor be won. And that, as Biron says, “ is 
too long for a play.” Yet this play is long enough to outline, 
by means of its final event, a long and serious sequel. Of the in- 
tentionalness of this sober sequel the title gives a hint to heed. 
This is a comedy of the losing of love’s labor. 
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Biron, who has been content to compete even with Costard in 
the uproarious animal] hilarity the courtier group indulge with the 
violence of reaction from their false ascetic severity, is first to 
heed the meaning of this fresh event. It is the news of the death 
of the Princess’s father. Immediately on Mercade’s delivery of 
this message to her he hustles off the rout of players: ‘ Worthies 
away, the scene begins to cloud..”’ 

The childish game of courtship is over. For all these new lovers 
the earnester relationships of love to life cast their shadows on the 
sunny grass before the Princess’s tent. 

The dramatic consequence of Mercade’s news is to urge the 
King’s shy sophomoric love to declaration. But love still mocks 
at the bookman in him. The fantastic indirections of his academic 
tongue carry no weight. They prevent him from convincing the 
Princess of the reality of his emotion. They cast doubt on his sin- 
cerity, and through his inexperience of life expose his bad equip- 
ment for it. His forswearing life and love is in his way now, at 
the moment when he would forswear everything else for life with 
love. And though the truth struggling in him comes out in one 
terse unequivocal utterance, compressing his long earlier speech 
in his “Now at the latest minute of the hour Grant us your 
loves,” ‘the Princess is as wise as Shakespeare makes her in con- 
demning him to an unadorned, uncourtly clarifying of a twelve- 
month.” 

The ‘“‘naked Hermitage ” decreed to prune the king of mental 
verbiage is significantly altered to a hospital “ full of suffering 
wretches” when Biron’s susceptible wit is to be chastened for a 
year. 

No academician is excluded from the vengeance of reform. Not 
even Armado escapes the wholesome chastisement love and life 
exact from these who presume to exclude them. He, the grandee, 
must return to honest virtues of the homely ground, and follow the 
plough for three years for Jaquenetta’s sweet love. The delicious 
humor of this final stroke of Shakespeare’s wit has a kernel of 
philosophic meatiness, detracting nothing from its more superficial 
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value as a mere device to brighten the moral and prevent it from 
seeming too sober-suited for so rollicking a comedy. 

Thus the devotees of the exclusive are stricken with a sense of 
the unexpurgated meaning of life and the purpose the unselect 
things of existence may subserve, when love leads them outside the 
framework of the play, for which this purgation-time is too long, to 
acquaintance with the larger social love making use of them, and 
giving them new tasks to perform, new tests to try their capacity. 

In this allusive fashion the madcap quickness of touch weaving 
words light as laughter through a most insubstantial comedy uses 
the same ironical material and feather-fancy to build up in the mind 
latent inferences too profound for the stretch of plot that involves 
them, “in words light as air venting truths deep as the centre.” 

Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


é 


REVIEWS AND NOTES. 
BOOKS OLD AND NEW. 


DuRInNG the transition of Poet-lore into The American Quar- 
terly a number of valuable books have collected upon our library 
table. Some of them were issued more than a year since, but, for 
the most part, their importance is none the less for the lapse of 
time ; and our readers will appreciate this late calling of their atten- 
tion to them. 

Mr. William Archer set for himself an almost Herculean labor 
when he undertook to write a critical survey of the ‘Poets of the 
Younger Generation,’ including, of course, Americans and Cana- 
dians. 

It may bea truth that nobody but the professional reviewer 
reads poetry ; but, certainly, an immense number of people are writ- 
ing poetry, and poetry upon such a plane of general excellence that 
it is difficult for any one to lift himself into exalted prominence 
above this “ divine average.” 
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The manner in which Mr. Archer has gone over the field ex- 
cites our genuine admiration. ‘ Appreciation” is the key-note 
of his volume; and while many names as worthy as those which 
appear have not been included, it is partly because it would be 
impossible to include all good things in the limit of one volume, 
and partly because, as he frankly says, he praises only those things 
which he genuinely and spontaneously enjoys,— for he holds enjoy- 
ment to be the, soul, the essence, of poetical criticism. Yet with 
that courteous spirit which belongs only to the best type of modern 
critic he says: “I am quite willing to believe that in some of these 
cases the fault, the limitation, is on my side; but this belief has not 
induced me to affect a warmth I do not feel. The one merit I 
claim for my criticism is sincerity.” 

As a result of this attitude of mind on Mr. Archer’s part, the 
book of the poets of the younger generation is truly delightful 
reading. Mingled with genuine bursts of enthusiasm is a sense 
of discrimination always sincere and interesting,— whether or not 
we agree with it,— which emphasizes what appears to him to be 
the peculiar charm of each poet considered. Our wits, for exam- 
ple, jump in unison with this “ kindly, mildly Archer,” so different 
in spirit from the old-fashioned ‘“ rusty, crusty Christopher,’ when 
he remarks of Alice Brown’s ‘ Candlemas,’ “ The song is an inspira- 
tion that ought to take its place in every ‘Golden Treasury’ of 
English lyrics ’’ ; and, because of this and other equally appreciative 
outbursts that chime in with our own, we forgive him his cheerful 
blundering over the symbolism of Bliss Carman’s ‘ Behind the 
Arras, —as if any one ever might, could, would, or should want 
to extract a cut-and-dried philosophy out of the “visionary 
gleams,” the “fallings from us, vanishings,” which Carman has 
woven into form in that fascinating poem. 

One might chat forever about this delightful book so instinct 
with the personality of its author, but suffice it to say that there 
are fine portraits of all the poets included, and a bibliography giv- 
ing the publishers of all the poems mentioned; and any “gentle 
reader” who would like a pleasant and stimulating variation from 
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the reading of endless novels would do well first to read Archer 
and then all the work of all the poets he describes. If they do 
this, we are sure they will never again be without contemporary 
poetry in their lives. (London and New York: John Lane. 
1902.) 


A BooK from Professor Dowden is always an important event 
in literary criticism. He has been a wise guide, counsellor, and 
friend amid the shining splendors of Shakespeare’s genius as well 
as through such brilliant periods of English literature as the Victo- 
rian Era; and now, in ‘ Puritan and Anglican Studies in Litera- 
ture,’ he lends his helping hand toward an appreciation of those 
grave and reverend writers who were the outcome of Puritan 
England. 

With the exception of Milton and Bunyan, who soared above the 
somewhat narrow conceptions of life of the day in art that had the 
universal and human touch, the writers of this period impress one 
for their tremendously serious outlook upon life. Their constant 
didacticism, in spite of much wisdom that one cannot help but ad- 
mire, grows wearisome. To quote our author: “The moral rigor 
and the anti-ceremonial spirit of Puritanism in their immediate 
effects were unfavorable to a generous development of art ; in their 
indirect effects, quickening as they did the spiritual consciousness, 
bracing character in a period of relaxation, and intensifying the 
individual temper in matters of religion, they were not wholly un- 
favorable. In the second half of the seventeenth century, from 
amid the literature of moral license, when the imagination of the 
time, outwardly graceful and humane, was inwardly gross, rise 
those creations to which the Puritan spirit contributed,— ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ ‘Paradise Regained,’ the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’; and, 
apart from the Puritan influence, such works are inexplicable.” 

Professor Dowden has described only the writers in whom he 
felt a special interest ; and so through his sympathetic appreciation 
we are made to come more fully in touch than would otherwise be 
possible with Sir Thomas Browne, Richard Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, 
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Baxter, and Samuel Butler, as well as with the poets one does not 
read solely for edification—— Herbert, Vaughan, Milton, and the 
prose-poet, Bunyan. 

Having spent some conscientious and not too joyous hours with 
these fine, serious souls, one is quite ready to admit with Professor 
Dowden that, “if the Commonwealth had existed even for one entire 
generation, we can only surmise on the question whether righteous- 
ness would have flowered in beauty, and severity have worn the 
garments of joy.” (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1901.) 


ANOTHER valuable book is Henry A. Beers’s ‘ History of English 
Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century.’ A good deal of vague- 
ness exists in most people’s minds as to the terms Renaissance and 
Romanticism,— a vagueness which writers upon these movements in 
literature do not always dispel. It is therefore a satisfaction to find 
that Mr. Beers knows exactly what he means himself by the term 
Romanticism. He takes the simple dictionary definition, —“ per- 
taining to the style of the Christian and popular literature of the 
Middle Ages.” 

Under this definition, Walter Scott stands as the supreme mani- 
festation of the romantic spirit. In fact, he is the only writer who 
seems fully to illustrate the definition; for, with the exception of 
Coleridge, perhaps, there is more or less of the early renaissance 
spirit mingled with romanticism in the other poets classified by 
our author as romantic,— Keats, for example. He was a delight- 
ful pagan as well as a romanticist, and reflects even, as Beers him- 
self says, the “‘very mood of the Renaissance,— the genial heat 
which fuses together the pagan and Christian systems.” 

Again, who can think of the influence of Dante, whom all stu- 
dents of literary developments place at the dawn of the Italian 
Renaissance, showing itself chiefly in the nineteenth-century roman- 
tic revival given in Mr. Beers’s definition ? 

As one reads onwards in this thought-provoking volume, the 
conviction gathers force that either his definition of the romantic 
movement is not large enough or else that the romantic element is 
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so inextricably mingled with other elements in English literature 
that to separate its manifestations from them is well-nigh impos- 
sible. 

The book would have been more logical and convincing if Pro- 
fessor Beers had either included all the writers of the nineteenth 
century, except Scott and some of the Pre-Raphaelites, under the 
heading of one of his chapters, “ Diffused Romanticism in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” or else enlarged his definition to include every 
poet who “trundles back his soul” into the past, whether he draw 
his inspiration from the Middle Ages or from the blending of pagan 
popular and Christian influences that marked the Renaissance spirit. 

His chapters on the “ Pre-Raphaelites’”’ and upon “ Tendencies 
and Results” are very suggestive, and, like the chapter on “ Diffused 
Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century,” give a completer view of 
the mingled elements in the literary and artistic movements of the 
century, because not so bound by his own definition of romanticism. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1901.) 


AMONG new editions of the past year none is more welcome 
than the two volumes of John Addington Symonds’s ‘ Studies of 
the Greek Poets.’ ‘This third edition was originally published in 
1893, and was enriched by a new study upon the then recently 
discovered Mimiambi of Herondas, as well as by certain additional 
translations of Greek poems. It is now reprinted. It is a book 
not only to be loved by scholars, but one in which the general 
reader will find himself led with sympathetic appreciation and 
profound insight into the enchanting realm of Greek poetry. 
(London : Adam & Charles Black. New York: Macmillan. 1902.) 








“T long since was drawn quite near to you, in my heart, by my careful and most en- 
joyable study of your exposition of Emerson, so thorough, so many-sided, and in every 
way sound and clear that I thought it of more value than all the lives of him and treatises 
on him put together."— Edmund C. Stedman 


“It is a work betraying such careful, just, and appreciative study of the author that 
one instinctively wishes that George Eliot herself could have known of this comprehen- 
sive, exact, and loving study of her work and motives.”— Alice Wellington Rollins, in the 
Critic. 


«We may express an unfeignedly high opinion of Mr. Cooke’s workmanship. We 
receive this book with a feeling of gratitude.”— Literary World, London, 


“ Mr. Cooke brings to his work some of the finest elements. The book is a work of 
very rare interest, and will be prized by all who know and love the great works of George 
Eliot, and by all who are interested in the evolution of a new critic in American litera- 
ture.”— Editorial in Boston Traveler. 


“ Mr. Cooke has shown in his thorough study of the life atid genius of George Eliot, 
as in his life of Emerson and in some lectures he has lately written on Browning, Tenny- 
son, etc., a power of analyzing and stating the main drift and purpose of an author which 
is truly enviable, and which gives high value to his books.”— Frank B. Sanborn, in 
Springfield Republican. 


“ One of the most interesting and profitable of recent works. We accord the illumi- 
nating power of the volume a high place.”— Hartford Evening Post. 


“The book is invaluable as a literary companion to the Browning student. It 
condenses a whole library into a volume, and supplies a great deal of information, ex- 
planatory and critical, concerning each important poem. Mr. Cooke’s industry and good 
taste are remarkable.”— Boston Herald. 


“In preparing this biography of ‘John Sullivan Dwight: Brook-Farmer, Editor, and 
Critic of Music,’ Mr. George Willis Cooke has done a highly acceptable piece of work, 
besides contributing an important new chapter to the spiritual history of New England’s 
greatest period. Dwight knew most of the choice spirits of his time, and énjoyed both 
their esteem and their love. The story of his life is thus deeply rooted in all that was 
noblest and best in New England, and the associations evoked by its pages are indeed 
various.”— Zhe Dial, Chicago. 


“ Mr. Cooke ranks among our clearest and most progressive thinkers. He is a care- 
ful and conscientious writer and a recognized authority along certain lines of thought. 
His work is characterized by the most painstaking effort, and it forms valuable additions 
to our American literature. He is a forcible and convincing editorial writer, and one who 
has added not a little to Boston’s literary prestige.”— Literary Boston of To-day. 
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SN inspiring joy of certitude concerning the life of the 
| Soul is filling the energies of some men now in a way 
never known before. 

It is a rising tide of exultation made reasonable and 
resolute by cumulative record of the observed forth-showings of 
the inner life. Except by poets and seers, these forth-showings 
have never before been accounted sufficiently actual to be reckoned 
with as merely natural healthy facts. 

Above all, it has never been seen that, as personal love gives 
the individual self a deepened sense of its own spiritual certainties, 
so social love,— or that degree of it to which civilization has but 
recently attained, growing from the acceptance of the common 
origin of all animate life and of its activities being related and in- 











terknit,— so this new social love may give the lonely seeker an 
exalting sense of the certainty of his peculiar share in an enlarging 


human destiny. 


THE recognition that all souls are potentially worth while, 
and therefore in their mortal embodiment may claim an inalien- 
able right to a favorable and unmolested development, amounts 
practically to a new religion. _It is the religion of democracy. 

Based, as now it is based, on the organic growth of the inner 
powers through the mutual relations and activities of all men, 
it is capable of making good, on better terms than ever were pos- 
sible before, the eighteenth-century dream of brotherhood and 
equality. 

Only a dream could it be to any later generation if it were 
founded merely upon the authority of that past dream or upon 
abstract general principles stating the “ rights of man.” 

Now it may be seen in the act and process of demonstration. 

A.Q. II. 1. 
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THE modern inquirer who is averse to declaring himself 
an upholder of this new faith in the long future of the joint 
innate powers of humanity, none the less accepts it hourly in his 
every-day life and work. 

This new faith tacitly underlies the scientific method. It is 
the background of all modern accomplishment. Although he may 
not realize it, the Scientist assumes it whenever he correlates 
evidence by testimony upon psychological or physical phenomena, 
or whenever he submits to work as a specialist along with other 
specialists the outcome of whose investigations is too minute in 
the nature of the case to count appreciably in the accomplishment 
of the aim ahead till it be co-ordinated with that of others. 

The experience, the testimony, the total work of the average 
man, is thus now, for the first time, consciously correlated with 
that of other men, and again with that of the exceptional man. 
And no one can say that any link in the long process is unimportant, 
or that any factor in the result was not the one factor needed to 
make the outcome just what it is, or is destined yet to become. 
All disheartening cumbrous accessions of materialism, machinery, 
method, instead of belittling the things of the spirit, and discount- 
ing the humanity of the soul-force by which things get done in the 
world, accomplish themselves merely in supplying means to brim 
higher the confident sense of inward power, the consciousness of 
control, and of the self-directing development now freshly ani- 
mating socialized man. 

é 


TuHIs assurance of the perpetuating power of the human 
soul, of its faculty to interknit itself for good with all other soul- 
force for the generation of future results, of its ability to project 
itself eternally into new modes of life and work, induces a joyful 
faith in the toilsome process of its unfoldment throughout the ages 
for all mankind. This faith is as derivable from historical evidence, 
once the mind is born with an eye open to discern it, as from scien- 
tific evidences, which are the mere tabulation of current phenomena 
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interpreted in harmony with current fashions of thinking. But 
many men find the argument from the general trend of historic life 
less satisfying than an argument based upon the minute examina- 
tion of current facts in the light of current hypotheses. 

To such men Mr. F. W. H. Myers’s recent work —‘ Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death’ (Longmans) — 
may amount to a demonstration of the existence of the Soul. 

It is framed so as to persuade one that, when account is as 
carefully taken of the joint evidences of the inner life as has 
been taken of the joint evidences of physical life or of the organi- 
zation of this planet, then so enhanced a sense of inward power 
is attainable that conviction may soar to transport in the per- 
petuity of vitality and in the joy-inspiring destiny, individual or 
social, which the deathless soul has power to prepare. 


é 


TELEPATHY is the great word of this book, and telepathy 
is defined in it as “ the power life has to manifest itself to life,” not 
merely through the incarnate spirit, but through disembodied 
spirits. Strict scrutiny fails to admit, even in this volume, that 
any large proportion of what is called “supernormal phenomena” 
is due to the action of the spirits of the dead, but rather to “the 
action of the still embodied spirit of the agent or percipient him- 
self.” Still it is maintained that “telepathy looks like a law pre- 
vailing in the spiritual as well as in the material world. And that 
it does so prevail, I now add, is proved by the fact that those 
who communicated telepathically with us in this world commu- 
nicate with us telepathically from the other. Man, therefore, is 
not a planetary or transitory being, he persists as very man 
among cosmic and eternal things.” 

Even if this be accepted,— and of course it is open to cavil,— 
or if in some modified form this “‘ power of life to manifest itself 
to life,” without the agency of the hitherto recognized modes of 
communication, come to be acknowledged, still it may turn out 
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that the relation of the unconscious to the conscious self which 
telepathy or the telepathic hypothesis shall serve to reveal is a far 
deeper and more significant fact than any proof it seems to pro- 
vide of the relationship of the living with those not living. 

In this light these words of Mr. Meyers open out a wider way 
for human progress through the interaction of inner life on inner 
life by means of sympathy,— sympathy that is personal and sym- 
pathy that is social : — 


As we have dwelt successively on various aspects of telep- 
athy, we have gradually felt the conception enlarged and deepened 
under our study. It began as a quasi-mechanical transference of 
ideas and images from one to another brain. Presently we found 
it assuming a more varied and potent form, as though it were the 
veritable influence or invasion of a distant mind. Its action was 
traced across a gulf greater than any space of earth or ocean, and 
it bridged the interval between spirits incarnate and discarnate, be- 
tween the visible and the invisible world; there seemed no limit to 
the distance of its operation or to the intimacy of its appeal. Love, 
which (as Sophocles has it) rules ‘‘ beasts and men and gods” with 
equal sway, is no matter of carnal impulse or of emotional caprice. 
Love is a kind of exalted but unspecialized telepathy, the simplest 
and most universal expression of that mutual gravitation or kin- 
ship of spirits which is the foundation of the telepathic law. 


é 


— Tue healthier side of Mr. Meyers’s extremely interesting 
and most suggestive book clearly appears to me to reside in the 
relationship revealed between the smaller partially developed self 
and a larger riper self of which the known self is but a fragment ; 
and, correspondingly, of the social hope for the whole world im- 
plied in the patient, confident influencing and assisting of each self 
to attain a fuller joint consciousness. 

That joint consciousness may, in its turn, be to the heightened 
individual consciousness to be developed therefrom what Mr. 
Meyers says the partial self is to the larger self, —“ but the phos- 
phorescent ripple on an unsounded sea.” 
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Mr. Meyers speaks of the larger consciousness as attain- 
able after “the liberating change of death,’ and through the influ- 
ences disembodied. 

Yet why may not the relation of present embodied life to the 
unborn life of the future seeking embodiment in unguessed ways 
be still more important ? 

I feel, in a word, that the influence of the past —a sort of an- 
cestor worship, as it were — has too large a place in the speculations 
of the book, and that the less spectral influences of the future, 
which must be vague and can therefore be idealized, are fitted to 
employ more fully and intensely and healthfully the activities to be 
awakened by the new faith in the inner powers of the human soul. 

Let the newly conceived self fulfil itself rather by shaping 
aright its spiritual posterity than in ransacking the pale realms of 
death for assurance of its spiritual ancestry. C. #. 





THE chronicles of the stage during the past season show 
many hopeful signs of an awakening in the direction of the presenta- 
tion of serious and artistic dramas. The low status of the Ameri- 
can stage has been for some years the theme of those disconsolate 
play-goers who like to experience a high order of artistic emotion 
combined with intellectual exhilaration when they go to the play ; 
in other words, those who find it more amusing to be deeply 
touched or exalted than “simply to be amused,” as the cant phrase 
goes. But here is the pity of it all! Through the individual in- 
itiative of such pioneering artists as Mrs. Fiske, Miss Shaw, and 
Mrs. Campbell, the opportunity has at last been given to see fit- 
tingly presented and interpreted such masterpieces of modern 
dramatic literature as Maeterlinck’s ‘Pélléas and Mélisande,’ 
Ibsen’s ‘Doll’s House’ and ‘Ghosts,’ and Sudermann’s ‘The 
Joy of Living’; but, alas! the taste of the cultured has become so 
vitiated through long gazing on the trivial that the true seems mor- 
bid and even immoral. The social problems of the day,— which 
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form the tragic material of the present as surely as the ambition of 
a Macbeth and Lady Macbeth and the jealousy of an Othello were 
the tragic material of another age,— it is declared, are not proper 
subjects for dramatic treatment. Only the ideal aspects of human 
life should be presented. This is fatally near the desire of the 
crowd “simply to be amused.” 

é 


BEING the newest in the field, the play around which con- 
troversy has raged most fiercely this winter — more in social circles 
than in print — is Sudermann’s ‘ The Joy of Living.’ It has been 
lauded on the one hand and pulled to pieces on the other, but the 
especial points upon which criticism has centred relate to the mor- 
bidness of the subject-matter and to the fact that no solution of 
the problem involved is suggested. 

The situation, in brief, introduces us to a man and a woman 
both of whom have made an egregious mistake in their marriage 
They meet each other afterwards, and recognize that between them 
is that true intellectual and spiritual affinity which they have each 
missed in their marriage relations. Such and similar situations 
are certainly not new either in literature or society ; and, if it is 
morbid for human souls to crave the sympathy they have missed 
by a mistaken marriage, it is a sort of morbidness to which they 
have been prone from the beginning of time, and will continue to 
be prone as long as they lack the wisdom to “choose not by the 
view,’ and so bring upon themselves the unhappy conditions of an 
uncongenial marriage. The other elements in the situation (and 
they are those that give it its individual quality) are the natures of 
the four people concerned and the social ideals among which they 
live. The lovers are people of unusual intellectual power, and 
are therefore especially in need of the intellectual sympathy they 
can give each other. The wife, on the one hand, is a socially am- 
bitious, frivolous person, who can give nothing that his soul needs 
to her husband. The husband, on the other, is a good fellow, but 
equally incapable of sympathizing with the higher reaches of his 
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wife’s nature. All, however, believe in preserving the social fam- 


ily ideal. 
é 


In the Greek drama the dramatic motive is centred 
around the conflicts of the human will with an inexorable fate, but, 
fate having once decided what the solution of a problem is to be, 
no effort on the part of the will can turn aside its decrees. Ifa 
crime is to be committed, the victim rushes on in spite of himself 
to its commitment. When an awful crime is committed by a thor- 
oughly estimable man, like CEdipus, for example, our sense of justice 
would be outraged, did not the Greek playwright contrive to bring 
it about in such a way as to relieve the victim of fate of any moral 
responsibility, and place the responsibility upon a state of things ; 
namely, the belief in fate, which is irrevocable. Thus our sense 
of justice as to the human action is satisfied, and the situation 
made logical, though we see the flaws in the fatalistic belief. 

In Shakespeare, however, fate becomes an inexorable retribu- 
tion, and those who commit crimes are unlovely people deserving 
the penalty that in the natural course of events follows upon their 
crimes, and our sense of justice is satisfied, though it is to be 
noted that some deeds which we should call misdemeanors to-day 
go unpunished in Shakespeare because of the different social ideals 
of his day. This brings us to the second criticism of the play,— 
that no solution of the problem is suggested. 


é 


It is not, as I conceive of art, the province of a play to 
give a solution of a problem,—that would be to bring didacticism 
into art,— but simply, as Shakespeare does, to present the natural 
consequences of an act in any given environment, thus satisfying 
our sense of human justice and indirectly suggesting a solution. 
Does this play of Sudermann’s do either or both of these things? 
I think it can be proved that it does both, and therefore combines, 
as all the greatest works of art do, a moral — not a didactic value, 
be it remembered — with an artistic value. 
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On the one hand there is the social ideal which demands 
the suppression of individual choice for the sake of the family. On 
the other, there are two individuals who, though believing in the 
social ideal, do not suppress their personal choice, and therefore 
plunge themselves into a life of deception toward their respective 
husband and wife and toward the society in which they live. If, 
for the sake of their belief in the social ideal, they had suppressed 
their love and been entirely faithful to their obligations, there would 
be no need of retribution, our sense of justice (artistically speaking) 
would have been satisfied, and their characters would have received 
the enrichment that comes through self-sacrifice. If they had 
been true to themselves by telling the truth and throwing in their 
lot together, they would have received the retribution of social 
ostracism for having set themselves against the social ideal, and 
our sense of justice (artistically speaking) would again have been 
satisfied, and they would have received that enrichment of charac- 
ter which comes through the realization of a personal ideal on a 
truthful basis. As it is, they are true neither to their social ideal 
nor to themselves; and upon this deceit follows a terrible retribu- 
tion for both of these lovers. Richard’s moral fibre is ruined. 
When the final test comes as to whether he will preserve the social 
ideal by suicide or give up the things of this world for the sake of 
his love and the woman who has loved him so devotedly, he can do 
neither. He clutches at everything,— first by wishing to save the 
situation by downright falsehood, then by allowing Beata to go 
on to the sacrifice of her life, which he knows perfectly well by the 
hints she lets fall during their reading of that old letter together 
she will make. On the other hand, Beata is forced to suicide 
as the only logical outcome of her wish both to preserve the social 
ideal and attain the fulfilment of her love to Richard in making 
possible his career and the marriage of their children. 


é 


Tue retribution is the logical outcome, furthermore, of 
other elements in the natures of Richard and Beata. They seem to 
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be permeated with the Nietszche doctrine that some people are more 
fitted to survive than others,— especially that men are more fitted 
to survive than women. Beata expends every energy in helping 
on the career of Richard until he comes to accept everything from 
her as almost his right, and even finally her death. Thus unselfish- 
ness toward him develops more and more strongly his egotism, 
until his own importance as a factor in society looms above every 
other consideration. Naturally fit to survive in the first place, he 
is by the fostering of the idea in him of that fitness made the 
most unfit, because all his noblest qualities are deadened. His 
spiritual death is finally achieved as given in his own words,—‘“ I 
must live because I am dead.” 
é 


It appears, then, that in the outcome of this play the 
elements of poetic justice are completely satisfied. There has been 
a sin and its retribution, and from these it is easy to draw the 
moral,— namely, that the sin of deceitfulness and untrue living 
must have its tragic consequences to those who so live, resulting in 
degeneration of character and suffering, and bringing upon others 
unhappiness far more poignant than the confession of the truth in 
the first place would have caused ; for what human being of any 
dignity of soul would not rather know the truth than be deceived 
for years with a sham love? 

It is quite evident that so Beata’s husband felt; for he ex- 
claims in righteous wrath that she had not told him in the first 
place, so that he could have freed her. Such living, moreover, in- 
stead of making firm the social ideal, only tends to make of ita 
convention instead of an ideal. 

é 


THERE is one moré point, however, to be considered. 
What is to be said of a social ideal which entails upon individuals 
entire self-suppression, should they be so unfortunate as to marry 
unhappily, or else the necessity of living deceitfully, or else social 
ostracism ? 
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Beata has a glimmer that there is something wrong about an 
ideal that debars one from the joy of living; and she who has ex- 
perienced something of that joy, however darkened by the decep- 
tion in her life, drinks at the end to the joy of living. 


é 


WHENEVER we recognize the beauty of two truths,— as, in 
this case, the need of the human being for happiness and the need 
of society for an ideal of faithfulness,— which sometimes come in 
conflict with each other, we feel that there must be something 
partial in these truths and that some harmonization of them is 
needed. 

In the present case the solution probably lies in the direction 
of a developing humanity which will not so hurriedly enter into matri- 
mony as in the past and will choose more wisely on the ground 
solely of affinity rather than upon the ground of any social or 
worldly considerations ; in the juster regulation of divorce laws, so 
that perfectly estimable but utterly incompatible people may be 
granted a separation without its having to be proved that one or 
other has committed a statutory crime, as is now the case, and with- 
out losing social caste. The enlarging of the social relations be- 
tween men and women to include open and pure friendships will 
doubtless be a factor in the preservation of the family ideal in its 
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But such a piece of didacticism as this last paragraph would 
be entirely out of place in a play; and, had Sudermann been guilty 
of it, the less a playwright would he have been. He takes the social 
family ideal as a fixture as irrevocable as the old Greek Fate. In 
fact, that is what all the masters of the modern school do, and around 
this Fate they weave in and out the relations of the men and 
women who are held under its sway, just as Othello was held under 
the sway of the old social ideal that it was a husband's right to kill 
a faithless wife. Nobody questions his right to kill her. They 
only question his suspecting her and killing her upon insufficient 
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grounds. The sin which brings its proper retribution upon him is 
his precipitateness. Similarly, the sin which brings its proper re- 
tribution upon Richard and Beata is their deception. In the one 
case we draw primarily the moral that a man should not kill his 
wife on insufficient grounds, and in the other that men and women 
should not lead deceptive lives. Secondarily, we see, in the one 
case, that a social ideal which considers it right that a man should 
kill his wife for the sake of his own honor under any circumstances 
is barbarous, though Shakespeare in the play does not suggest what 
the social ideal should be; and in the other case we realize 
that a social ideal that forces either entire suppression or de- 
ception, or social ostracism, upon human beings who are so un- 
fortunate as to find themselves in unhappy relations, is not the best 
attainable, though Sudermann in the play does not and should not, 
any more than Shakespeare, say in what the improvement should 


consist. 3 


To sum up, then, this play, instead of being either a 
morbid or immoral play, gives the kind of a situation which any 
candid person must admit is not unknown in the social life of 
to-day, and proves that such a situation cannot be met by the 
immoral expedient of deception without resulting in moral de- 
generation and suffering. In fact, it isa powerful argument for 
truth first of all, and indicates the need of purification in our 
social ideals to insure the true preservation of the family on the 
basis of love rather than upon the basis of convention. 


é 


MorBIDNEss consists rather in the fear most of us 
have at looking such problems in the face; but we must realize 
that the emotions and aspirations of the human soul are holy and 
must be reverently dealt with, and bravely we must seek for the 
light which will make possible the highest spiritual joy of living, 
which is the force most needed now for the furtherance of the 
evolution of the race. Hf, A. C. 
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THE Emerson MeEmorIAL ScuHoo., planned by the 
American Free Religious Association, to be held in Concord and 
Boston the coming summer, opens on Monday, July 13, immedi- 
ately after the close of the National Educational Convention in 
Boston, to continue three weeks, closing July 31. There will be 
thirty lectures, covering the various aspects of Emerson’s life and 
work. The morning lectures will probably be given in the Concord 
Town Hall, and the evening lectures in one of the centrally 
located churches of Boston. The price of the tickets for the full 
season, covering both the Concord and Boston lectures, will be 
five dollars; for the lectures in either place, three dollars; and 
single tickets can be secured for any lecture. Detailed informa- 
tion concerning tickets and anything else connected with the 
school can be furnished by the secretary of the committee, David 
Greene Haskins, Jr., 5 Tremont Street, Boston. 

The committee having charge of the school also includes 
Edwin D. Mead, chairman, George Willis Cooke, John C. Haynes, 
Frank B. Sanborn, William R. Thayer, and Moorfield Storey. 
Mr. Mead is widely known as the former editor of the Mew 
England Magazine and as the director of the Old South Historical 
Work. Wiliiam R. Thayer is the editor of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine and the author of several important historical works. 
Frank B. Sanborn is one of the editors of the Springfield Republz- 
can, author of biographies of Thoreau and Alcott, and has a na- 
tional fame as a reformer. 

The programme of the school will be a most attractive one. It 
is not as yet fully completed, but its main features have been set- 
tled definitely. Two afternoons will be devoted to ‘Memories of 
Emerson’ by men and women who were his personal friends, some 
of them his intimates. There will be during the school special 
Sunday services, with sermons or addresses by eminent lovers of 
Emerson. Among the lecturers at the regular sessions of the 
school will be Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Dr. Francis E. Abbot, Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, and Joel 
Benton. Those whose subjects have been selected are as follows : 
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Dr. J. G. Schurman, ‘ The Philosophy of Emerson’; Frank B. 
Sanborn, ‘Emerson and the Concord School of Philosophy’ ; 
George Willis Cooke, ‘Emerson and the Transcendental Move- 
ment’; Edward W. Emerson, ‘The Religion of Emerson’; Rev. 
B. F. Trueblood, ‘Emerson and the Inner Light’; William R. 
Thayer, ‘ Emerson’s Gospel of Individualism’ ; Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
‘The Poetry of Emerson’; Charles Malloy, ‘The Sphinx’; Rev. 
John W. Chadwick, ‘The Simpler Emerson’; Henry D. Lloyd, 
‘Emerson’s Wit and Humor’; Professor Charles F. Richardson, 
‘Emerson’s Place in American Literature’; Rev. Charles E. Jef- 
ferson, ‘Emerson and Carlyle’; William M. Salter, ‘Emerson’s 
Aim and Method in Social Reform’; William Lloyd Garrison, 
‘Emerson and the Anti-slavery Movement’; Moorfield Storey, 
‘Emerson and the Civil War’; Rev. R. Heber Newton, ‘ Emerson 
the Man’; Rev. Charles F. Dole, ‘Emerson the Puritan’ ; 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, ‘Emerson and Harvard’; Rabbi Charles 
Fleischer, ‘Emerson the Seer of Democracy’; Percival Chubb, 
‘Emerson’s Spiritual Leadership in England’; Professor J. C. 
Bracq, ‘ Emerson’s Influence in France’ ; Professor Kuno Francke, 
‘Emerson’s Debt to Germany and Germany’s Debt to Emerson.’ 


Tue Boston Autuors’ Cuus has adopted of late a pleas- 
ing custom of opening its afternoons with a ten-minute paper or 
address on some literary question bearing upon contemporaneous 
conditions in the writing world. It is followed by an unpremed- 
itated brief discussion, and the whole takes very little time from 
the informal social chat, which has been, ever since the club was 
formed, some three or four years ago now, the delightfully un- 
ambitious no-programme sufficing to rally the attendance of its 
members. 

At a recent meeting across the Charles, at Professor Hugo 
Miinsterberg’s, Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole opened the question, pro- 
voking brilliant brief comment from Colonel T. W. Higginson, Mr. 
Hezekiah Butterworth, Mr. E. H. Clement, of the 7Zvanscript, 
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Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and Professor Miinsterberg. Mr. Dole 
said : — 


WHAT IS THE RANK OF JOURNALISM IN COMPARISON WITH OTHER 
LITERARY WORK? 


Literature may be broadly defined as: What is worth saying 
artistically said. Man is a creature of expression: he feels an 
imperative impulse to share his emotions, to tell his story. It may 
be in as rude and rudimentary a manner as on the Rock at Digh- 
ton or on a prehistoric mammoth’s tooth found in the dwellings 
of the cave-men. The statement and the art may both be primi- 
tive, but it is still literature. 

Style has several distinct definitions ; but, when we declare that 
a writer or an artist has a style of his own, our meaning is Clear. 
Style connotes individuality, and individuality is the supreme test 
of any form of literature. 

We have been taught of late years that it is highly orthodox 
to trace our ancestry back to the ape. We are proud of the prog- 
ress our species has made. It is a relief to know that we are 
not degenerate children of a perfect Father Adam and a perfect 
Mother Eve. 

This ascent from anthropoid monkeys is proved biologically by 
the presence in our bodies of various organs once highly useful, but 
rendered nugatory by civilization; also, by a simian propensity to 
imitation. When we speak of a country having a national litera- 
ture, we mean that certain overmastering writers originally estab- 
lished a method of expression that was so popular as to cause 
others to follow suit. Thus in Russia, when the influence of the 
Empress Catherine and the French Encyclopédistes had worn itself 
out in imitations, there arose an author of prodigal genius who, 
having himself begun with imitations of Byron, at last found the 
genius of the people in the simple, naive legends of the peasantry. 
From that time Pushkin, a man of negro origin, dominated Russian 
literature. The impulse which he gave communicated itself to 
another remarkable man. If Pushkin was the Elijah, Gogol was 
the Elisha of Russian literature. Gogol’s influence can be clearly 
traced in every author from his day. Pushkin furnished him with 
the titles and the plots of more than one of his works. The two 
are the Castor and Pollux of the Slavic race. This example 
seems pertinent because it is so definite and concrete. 

We can trace the same characteristic of imitation in. English 
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literature. Chaucer translates and then copies French Fabliaux. 
Shakespeare begins by working over old plays which were imitated 
from imitations of imitations. Milton went so far in his copying 
of Greek and Latin diction as to stiffen what would have been a 
most fluent genius into crystalline and icy formality. Dr. Johnson 
said, “ Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison.” When most families had few 
books, the ‘ Spectator’ was a household treasure ; and such elegant 
compendiums as ‘The Pleasing Instructor,’ studied by our great- 
grandparents, contained little else than extracts from Addison 
and those who, having given their days and nights to the study of 
him, wrote in the style of Sir Roger de Coverley and the austere 
Mirza. When one realizes the moral influence of the King James 
version of the Scriptures, it is little less than wonderful that the 
formal and archaic grammar, constructions, and idiom of the Eng- 
lish Bible did not make a more deleterious impression on our liter- 
ature. This is not a criticism of morals, but an estimate of style: 
the omission of the Bible from schools has been fortunate. 

If it be true that originality, individuality of style and thought, 
is the greatest charm of a writer, it follows that the less a writer 
knows of other people’s writings the better. It is very noticeable 
that the man or woman who has been trained in the regular classical 
curriculum of our academic institutions rarely develops any indi- 
viduality: whereas the man or woman without special literary 
training, but filled with an overmastering impulse to effect a reform 
or to tell some extraordinary story of personal experience, is quite 
certain to develop a straightforward nervous style, full of fascination. 
It was the greatest misfortune that could have happened to English 
literature that Milton ever knew a word of Latin or Greek. Who 
can doubt that his genius would have found a far more valuable 
mode of expression if, for example, he had related the legends of 
King Arthur and the Table Round in his own way than he did by 
transmogrifying the theology of Vondel and telling the lofty fate 
of Satan in stiff classic verse ? 

If any one will make a list of the favorite writers of the present 
or of the past, it will be found that the majority have been fort- 
unate in escaping a college training. 

Now what has all this to do with the question of the afternoon ? 
It is simply this: Journalism is the very best training that any 
writer can have. It is the nature of journalism to be ephemeral. 
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Out of the fifteen or sixteen thousand newspapers and periodicals 
published in this country there are not far from twenty-five hundred 
dailies. Every morning or evening there are printed, say, ten thou- 
sand longer or shorter editorials, dealing with all sorts of topics,— 
local affairs, national affairs, international affairs, politics, love, re- 
ligion, finance, literature, and art. 

The greater part of this enormous mass of reading matter per- 
ishes as perish the snowflakes that fall into the sea. Most of it 
was very likely perfunctory, meant merely to fill empty space, slip- 
shod and good for nothing. But assuredly not all the blossoms on 
the apple-tree eventuate in apples; and, taking it all in all, the 
amount of really excellent literature that falls from the apple-tree 
of journalism is amazing. 

That a book or an article is rapidly written does not necessarily 
militate against its excellence. The Japanese artist who by a stroke 
of his brush turns out a beautiful picture is not the less an artist. 
His skill is not to be measured by any criterion of time-limit, and 
the haste with which the editor of a newspaper dashes off an article 
must not be taken into consideration in judging his work. One re- 
cent editorial, which has had the widest circulation, has been the 
most reprinted of anything in the history of literature, and has had 
an unbounded influence for good, was dashed off in a few moments. 

When a man has something worth saying, he must say it. 
Often his very education and training in others’ methods of expres- 
sion are a severe handicap. The best and most graceful speakers 
are not university men whose fluency has been ruined by baneful 
attempts to translate the classics in the class-room and who decorate 
their words with “ahs ” and “ers,’’ but the labor-unionists who have 
grievances to express and whose words come hot to their lips. 

Journalism is not an abstraction. The Boston Sunday Herald 
regales its readers every week with editorials, written by a member 
of this club, showing every mark of careful and scholarly prepara- 
tion,— articles that would be worthy not only of publication in the 
so-called literary monthlies, but even of preservation in book form. 

The musical criticisms found in the columns of the Boston 
Transcript are worthy of being called literature: they have style. 
I might say the same of the criticisms of Art, where carefully 
weighed estimates of pictures have a genuine educational influence. 
The daily offerings of The Listener, who likewise honors our club 
with his membership, are not transient and fugacious, but are 
worthy of preservation. They have a style of their own, though 
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the genealogy of The Listener goes back to Addison and Dick 
Steele. In the columns of the daily press one is quite as likely to 
find the poem that is to live as in the pages of a magazine where a 
verse or two is inserted to fill a blank space, and not from its liter- 
ary or poetical value. It is safe to say that the literary gleaner 
could gather from the dailies of this country more pure and un- 
adulterated native wit than from any of the books published at first 
hand. Then, as regards influence, the daily editorials in even the 
so-called yellow journals have a remarkable quality. Whatever 
may be said against the sensationalism that panders to the depraved 
curiosity of the masses, the truth must be confessed that in nearly 
every case the editorial pages of the New York Wor/d and of the 
New York /ournal (to take the most conspicuous examples) are 
devoted almost invariably to the very highest ideals of patriotism, 
civic morality, political decency. Mr. Arthur Brisbane, whose 
articles are printed in the most conspicuous place in the New York 
Journal in large clear type, is doing a magnificent work both from 
the standpoint of morals and of literature. 

Journalism is a splendid training school for the literary aspi- 
rant. He may go from the scholarly seclusion of his college room 
and find himself obliged to write amid all the noise and bustle of a 
reporters’ gallery. The exigencies of the chapel may require him 
to furnish his “copy” stick by stick, with the devil literally waiting 
to pounce down upon him before he has decided what next to say. 
If he has anything to say, any truth to tell, the demand will stimu- 
late him. The academic notion is that it will spoil a style to 
subject it to the rough usage of a newspaper office. Nothing 
can be farther from the fact. He learns to be concise and 
pointed. He finds how little use fine style is, how unnecessary 
the formal introduction is. 

There was connected at one time with the Philadelphia Pvess 
an eager young office boy. He manifested great interest in the 
stage, got tickets whenever he could, was sometimes sent to “do” 
the perfunctory notices of the less important theatres. But his 
notices were never perfunctory. He was interested in making the 
most of his opportunities. It was only a step to assignments on 
more important places. Almost before he knew it, he was ap- 
pointed the regular dramatic editor. His upward move was to 
write a successful play. He is now the author of several brilliant 
novels. He has entered Literature. 

Journalism has been the training school for many of our very 
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best writers. It seems sometimes to carry with it in popular 
apprehension a certain stigma; and of course, in its lowest mani- 
festations, it deserves blame. But it embraces at its best the 
ripest genius of modern times. It has all the profusion of nature 
itself, counting the best endeavor of human genius as none too 
good for its daily offering and careless whether this high and 
lofty expression be preserved or not. All honor to the journalist 
who day by day pours out the richest treasures of his mind for 
the good of his fellow-men ! 


Opp, is it not, that Mr. Dole, who thus almost persuades 
us to be a journalist, should in the same breath declare that “ the 
less a writer knows about other writers the better,’ and that 
Chaucer and Shakespeare based their originality on “imitation of 
other writers.” 

Now, being convinced of the truth in what he says, I suppose 
that it is he himself, in this well-cut little cameo of an essay, 
who leads me to conclude that, in respect to directness and clear- 
ness of diction, journalism is a good school for a writer, and that 
in respect to richness of material, and soundness of equipment to 
back the ready style, such familiar command of the writers and 
the life of the past as Chaucer and Shakespeare had is — better! 
Or let us say, equally necessary and just as good. Provided it pro- 
ceed away from imitation and toward genuine self-expression, it 
leads toward the highest grade of authorship. Provided the 
journalistic readiness be re-enforced by breadth of knowledge 
and deep sympathy with the life that has been as well as now is, 
that also leads toward the writing that is fit to endure. But a 
pointed style unre-enforced by such knowledge and sympathy leads 
to smart mediocrity. 

‘One must know everything or nothing nowadays,” one said 
to me, at another of the Authors’ Club meetings. 

One must master everything one knows, rather let us say. 
With the wisdom of an inheritor of the ages, one must become 
again as a little child who sees “all new,” and lets his own genius 
lead him. 
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So grow the Chaucers and the Shakespeares, or any other 
genuine artists of the living word. 


é 


Mr. CHARLES MALLoy, whose very look and atmosphere 
is redolent of that benignant humor which belonged to the master 
whom he delighteth to honor, Emerson, laughingly touched off in 
our presence recently the oracular quality in the seer of Concord, 
whom he knew; and on request he pencilled the lines, that we 
might print them here, as follows : — 





When Emerson came the sphinx to see, 
It was brother visiting brother. 

For he said, ‘‘ Indeed you are a sphinx,” 
And the sphinx said, “ You are another.” 


And, when these two the Egyptians heard, 
They must have been moved to tears ; 

For the dull old sphinx hadn’t spoken a word 
In more than three thousand years. 


But Emerson needn’t have gone so far, 
He would say, a sphinx to find. 

“ Because the sphinx is what we are, 
And Egypt is in the mind.” 


é 


Or the relations of French painters to the character of 
the epoch to which they belong, an artist in Paris wrote me some 
impressions in a private letter. I venture to extract from it what 
my correspondent calls stray facts and fancies concerning the 
artists and public opinion of the just past century : — 





I like studying history best in pictures. David and the Em- 
pire seem all one to me. The revolutions of 1830 and 1848 are 
well defined in Delacroix and Ingres. The Commune and Courbet 
forced to pay for the Colonne Vendome seem the symptom of 
very cruel times. The reign of Louis-Philippe by Daumier is a 
joy to me, and Raffet picturing the glory of war. The quiet 
cénacle of the Ile St. Louis with Corot painting fairy landscapes 
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remains during all the troublous time. Then the war and the 
Commune, and then all the young artist soldiers! Renoir, a 
dragoon, seems the extreme of all the tricks circumstance can 
play aman. The war over, a necessity of joy, of pleasure, was felt. 
A group of young men, leaving aside the smooth, carefully drawn 
figures then the mode, and abandoning terrifying subjects as 
well, resolved to brighten up art a bit, and paint all the charms of 
outdoor life and youth and enjoyment. Caillebotte was rich, and 
owned a house in the suburbs with a splendid garden. He spent 
his time boating and racing on the river. Renoir, Manet, Degaz, 
Cezanne, Monet, Sisley, and Pissaro were his guests, and painted 
pictures of the boats, the river, the garden, and the fétes given. 

All that is long past now. Caillebotte died seven years ago, 
leaving his collection of sixty-five pictures to the state. A new 
musée was built to place the “Impressionists.” Already they 
count now among old men, and a new school follows. The neo- 
impressionists, sons of impressionists,—a rather poor display of 
talent. They do what is called the pozntz//é. The Symbolists,— 
a literary lot. The neo-impressionists originate from Pissaro, 
“the Judas of Impressionism,”— perhaps no: I am repeating there 
an evil report,—and Degaz is the inspirer of the Symbolists. 
And now the real talent of the day is put into the Affiches and 
illustration of periodicals,—Cheret, Willette, Steinlus, Toulons-San- 
tric, Forain, Casan d’Ache. A world of intelligent men, doing 
modern life in resorts of pleasure and vice in a sharp, vivid fash- 
ion. Their great advantage is that every one can see and appre- 
ciate their work, exposed as it is at the corner of the street and 
sold at the same price as a newspaper or a review. 

What an expression of the modern is that ! 


@ 


THE sympathies of the untrained eye with the black and 
white of photography rather than with the color, the grasp, and 
the emotional interpretation of the artist leaps to light in a story 
of Millais. He was painting his famous picture, ‘Chill October,’ 
among the reeds and rushes on the banks of the Tay, when a man 
came up behind him, and stood looking first at the picture, then at 
the surrounding landscape. Finally, he asked in broad Scotch dia- 
lect,— 
“Mon, did ye never try photography ?”’ 
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“No, never,” replied Millais, painting slowly. 

A pause. 

“Tt’s a hantle quicker,” said the man. 

‘Yes, I suppose so.” 

Another pause. Then the Scotchman added thoughtfully,— 
“ An’ it’s mair like the place!” 


é 


ONE of the compensations of a baffled search in the li- 
brary for a fact that one may not care much about knowing, al- 
though on the hunt for it, is to be visited by some sudden angel of 
a discovery along the line of another subject that one cares very 
much more about. 

This happened to me in the MS. rooms in the Library not long 
ago when, masking zcognifo, without signature, and listed as a 
letter to R. H. Horne from C. B. Brown, I identified the delicate 
handwriting, the very mood, the right date and address, of the fol- 
lowing fragment of a letter from Elizabeth Barrett Browning : — 





50 WIMPOLE STREET, May 12, 1845. _ 

You will certainly think me mad, dear Mr. Horne, for tread- 
ing upon my own heels (room for the bull!) in another letter. But 
Iam uncomfortable about my message to Mr. Poe, lest it should not 
be grateful enough in the sound of it. Will you tell him, . . . what 
is quite the truth, . . . that, in my own opinion, he has dealt with me 
most generously, and that I thank him for his candour as for a 
part of his kindness. Will you tell him also that he has given my 
father pleasure, . . . which is giving it to me, more than twice. Also, 
the review is very ably written,— and the reviewer has so obviously 
and thoroughly ead my poems, as to be a wonder among critics 
Will you tell Mr. Poe this ; — or to this effect, — dear Mr. Horne,— 
all but part of the last sentence, which peradventure may be some- 
what superfluous. I heard from dear Miss Mitford this morning, 
and she talks delightfully of taking lodgings in London soon ; — of 


coming; not for a day only, . . . nor for a week only. 
“Dip you ever suspect Browning of borrowing?’ So Mrs. 


E. J. E. Thorpe writes us, adding, ‘‘ Please compare ‘The Guardian 
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Angel’ with Canto II. of Dante’s ‘Purgatorio.’”” Does Mrs. 
Thorpe mean the epithet “Thou Bird of God”? Of the light 
along the sea growing bright and white and into wings unfolding 
Dante writes : — 


“Make haste to bow the knee! 
Behold the Angel of God! fold thou thy hands! 
. nor oar he wants nor other sail 
Than his own wings, between so distant shores. 
See how he holds them pointed up to heaven, 
Fanning the air with the eternal pinions, .. . 
The Bird Divine.” 
é 


In a calculation made by Mr. Sidney Lee of Shakespeare’s 
earnings as stockholder in the company for which also he acted 
and wrote his plays, it is stated that his yearly income must have 
amounted to £600; and since this, in his day, had a purchasing 
power equal to eight times that sum now, $25,000 must be the 
equivalent for the modern mind of Shakespeare’s genius in relation 
to his own time and as expressed in the terms of cash that continue 
to signify success or failure in the open market. 

But here, also, in the life of the supremest poet, the secondary 
and material and not the more aspiring and primal energies of 
genius have the commanding place; for, of that $25,000 a year, as 
author he made but #30. As shareholder is it, then, that “e 
redeems zs income from insignificance. 


é 


A FRIEND Calls our attention to the melancholy fact that 
the Springfield Republican, in its issue of May 10, prints under 
the title ‘Surprise,’ and attributes to one “J. Morton Madden, in 
the Atlanta Constitution,’ Robert Browning’s beautiful lyric ‘Ap- 
paritions.’ 

“‘ Surprise,” indeed, Mr. J. Morton Madden, and Atlanta Consti- 
tution, and Springfield Republican, if any voice but Robert Brown- 
ing’s sang,— 
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“Such a starved bank of moss 
Till, that May morn, 
Blue ran the flash across: 
Violets were born!” 


and the two lovely stanzas following it that so marvellously sing 
the May birth of Love. 


—059§ 00—__ 


SOCIAL TENDENCIES. 


“Seay. is society ?”’ is an important question, fun- 
ICS Re : damental to any solution of the social problem. Many 
ep) attempts have been made to answer it, but none of 
~ them are fully satisfactory. We have gone so far as 
to discover that the solution must be along the lines of organic de- 
velopment or some phase of it, even if it seems to be in the most 
emphatic sense psychological or even spiritual. The theory that 
society is an organism is deeply interesting and suggestive, and is 
often presented ; but it has its limitations in the fact that at the 
best it is only an analogy that it offers us. The individual cells 
in the social organism are not in immediate physical contact with 
each other, as in the true organism ; and, when we speak of social 
tissues and functions, we are not even faithful to the analogical law. 
Society is bound together by its psychological relations,— by feel- 
ings, emotions, ideas. It is because men feel alike and think alike 
that they come into social relations, and are knit together in the 
social body. The most powerful influence of this kind is that of 
the social transmission of past experiences or their effects, by 
means of which each generation transfers its feelings, ideals, hopes, 
beliefs, to that which comes after it. These are wrought into the 
very structure of society by means of imitation, emotional sym- 
pathy, and intellectual pliability. The force that holds society to- 
gether is intangible, inexplicable, subtle. It is not physical or or- 
ganic, not economic or vital. It appears sometimes as metaphysi- 
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cal, and at others as distinctly spiritual. More definitely, it is 
psychological, or the result of those inner ties that make men es- 
sential to each other. It appears to be spiritual because it lies in 
those subtle forces that are found in inherited feelings, transmitted 
ideas, bred-in-the-bone convictions. Society imposes its life upon 
the individual, creates him in its own image, identifies his life with 
its own spirit, moulds him after the form of its own inner being. 
Apart from it he is nothing, and only through the largest assimi- 
lation of its deeper life can he realize his own individual develop- 
ment. The true relation of the individual to society is therefore 
sociological, not organic or psychological. It is society that creates 
the individual. He comes into being, both in the racial and in the 
individual sense, in social relations, as the result of the social im- 
pulse. Men are vitally necessary to each other. The stamp of so- 
ciety is upon every part of their being. The human race did not 
begin as isolated individuals, but in social groups. It was the so- 
cial group that made human life possible. Man has never existed 
apart from society. He has no meaning when he is taken out of 
his social relations. It is society that gives him his individuality, 
his personal power, his capacity for individual initiative, his gifts of 
genius. When he thinks to become greater than his creator, he 
drags down the heavens, that he may attain to the seat of Zeus. 
Hence the viciousness of much that is taught in the name of indi- 
viduality, personal freedom, and human genius. It does not recog- 
nize the true seat of personal power, which is in the transmitted 
life of mankind, the accumulated wealth of the inner life developed 
through the ages by means of the struggles and experiences of the 
race. The great fact is that men are necessary to each other, that 
society is essential to any individual existence or manifestation. 
Society is, therefore, a fellowship created by the need men have for 
each other. 
@ 


It is the failure to grasp the true nature of society and 
the individual, and their real relations to each other, that leads 
astray much of the speaking and writing on the social problem. 
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This is the vital defect in a work like Mr. John Graham Brooks’s 
interesting and valuable work, ‘The Social Unrest’ (Macmillan). 
Here is a book every student of the social problem ought to read, 
for it is full of first-hand and important information. Mr. Brooks 
has spent twenty years in studying the causes of social discontent, 
not only in this country, but in England, Belgium, France, and 
Germany. He has interviewed leaders of opinion in all the walks 
of life, and he gives his readers in plainest statement what they have 
to say. His book deals entirely with the causes of social discon- 
tent and unrest, especially interpreting those phases of them 
appearing in the trade-union movement and in socialism. His 
suggestions as to how the restless attitude can be changed into 
one of peaceful industry are honest, sincere, and just. He points 
out to manufacturers, operators, and other employers of labor on 
a large scale that fair dealing, regard for the rights of the wage- 
earners, and social justice would do much to overcome the dis- 
content and to make strikes impossible. His sympathies are with 
the unionist and the socialist, even if he does not accept all their 
teachings. The latest information on the trade-union movement, 
on socialism, on co-operation as it has been practised by socialists, 
and on the growing power of the workers, may be had in these 
pages. It cannot be commended too highly in these respects. 

It does not appear that Mr. Brooks is a socialist, except in the 
general sense of Bismarck’s statement, “We are all socialists 
now.” But he writes with a large appreciation of the socialist 
movement, and with an unusually large knowledge of its various 
phases. For one not connected with the socialist party, he is in 
the largest degree appreciative of the excellences of the socialist 
effort to renew and transform society. His radical defect in this 
direction is that he regards socialism as wholly the product of 
social discontent. If the unrest could be eliminated from society, 
the opportunity and demand for socialism would be gone. This 
may be in a measure true of socialism as a workingmen’s move- 
ment, that it finds its incentive in a demand for social justice. 
But socialism means to the wage-earners more than a protest 
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against hard and unjust conditions. It means to them faith in 
their own class, faith that in the evolution of mankind in the future 
it is to play a great and conspicuous part. ‘Class consciousness ”’ 
may be very narrow and opinionated, but it may be also broad- 
minded and generous It gives promise that the workers are 
conscious of their own importance to society, and that they have 
conceived for themselves a high destiny in the work of human 
development. This is something widely different from social 
unrest, and much more affirmative and promising. That the 
bottom of society must be lifted up and regenerated before there 
can be any permanent advance of mankind to the realization of the 
ideals of its great social thinkers is a truth of the first importance, 
and that this truth has been understood by socialists, and made by 
them a fundamental principle of their social philosophy, is signifi- 
cant as to the spirit and intent of that movement. 

Then there is the conception of society as a “vast leviathan,” 
as Hobbes called it, that Mr. Brooks has overlooked. Society is 
widely different from an aggregation of individuals; for it has an 
actual existence of its own that is real, positive, essential. It is 
as real as the life of the individual; for it is continuous from 
generation to generation, the result of social transmission and of 
the social nature of all human existence. The life of society is not 
biological, but it has its basis in heredity. It is not psychological, 
but it is sustained by common emotions. It is essentially sociolog- 
ical, the foundation of it being in the social needs of men, in the 
fact that they cannot and do not live apart from each other. The 
modern sciences, those that have arisen in and grow out of the 
progress of the development theory, show in the strongest light 
the genetic nature of society. Biology, ethnology, psychology, and 
sociology are essentially socialistic sciences. They give the great 
argument for socialism. They prove that man realizes himself in 
society, that social unity is essential to progress, that all human 
activity is social in its nature. They are compelling us to accept 
socialism as the logic of nature, the demand of science, the inevi- 
table condition of advancing civilization. 
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SOCIALISM appears to many persons as only the wild rav- 
ings of the mob, and this is what Mr. Brooks would sometimes 
seem to indicate that it is. That it is something widely different 
may be fully realized on turning to the work and life of William 
Morris. Here was one of the most cultivated, refined, artistic, and 
zesthetic natures of modern times; but these qualities did not 
hinder Morris from becoming a socialist. Morris was a genuine 
poet, standing next to Tennyson in the Victorian period. He was 
an artist of no mean ability, and had in high degree the artist tem- 
perament. It was these very qualities that made him an ardent 
socialist, and caused him to produce the ‘Chants for Socialists,’ 
‘Dream of John Ball,’ and ‘News from Nowhere.’ Born to 
wealth, educated at Oxford, associated with the Pre-Raphaelites, 
moving in the best intellectual circles of England, he became a 
militant socialist in the maturity of his nature. How widely and 
variously the social ideal took hold of him may be seen in the col- 
lection of his lectures and addresses recently published as ‘ Ar- 
chitecture, Industry, and Wealth’ (Longmans, Green & Co.). 
Herein he presents the socialist purpose to make life artistic and 
joyful by making the conditions of the toilers humane and rational. 
He put his socialism into this statement, in the lecture on ‘ Art 
and Socialism’: “It is right and necessary that all men should 
have work to do, work which shall be worth doing, and be of itself 
pleasant to do; and which shall be done under such conditions as 
would make it neither over-wearisome nor over-anxious.” But 
what Morris really aimed at cannot be put into any formula, for it 
meant the socialization of all human interests. This will be seen 
in reading the delightful book by Elizabeth Luther Cary on ‘ Will- 
iam Morris: Poet, Craftsman, Socialist’ (Putnams). The writer 
of this book does not understand the motives and the ideals that 
made Morris a socialist; but she has produced an attractive book, 
and one in which the fine qualities of Morris’s nature shine out. 
What we see in him is socialism at its best, as it has hitherto mani- 
fested itself. As a poet, artist, and craftsman, he saw what is the 
immense power of society in shaping and controlling the life of the 
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individual, and that society must be transformed in order that the 
individual may be regenerated ethically and zsthetically. 

What appears expressively in the volume of Morris’s lectures we 
have referred to comes out most clearly in the book by Oscar 
Lovell Triggs which he calls ‘Chapters in the History of the Arts 
and Crafts Movement’ (The Bohemian Guild of the Industrial 
League, Chicago). The writer of this book traces the arts and 
crafts development from Carlyle, through Ruskin to Morris, and 
on to several of its later developments. This is a most suggestive 
and important work, and one that is greatly helpful to an under- 
standing of what socialism means to the “intellectuals’’ who have 
accepted it. In the case of Morris it was no social discontent 
that compelled him to join the socialists, but the conviction that 
modern society is selfish, narrow, mean, because of the conditions 
of capitalistic management that have debased it. He sought to 
regenerate it by means of a true craftsmanship, by a generous 
social spirit, and to the end that all the people may live a truly 
human life. His was a brave endeavor, and one that deserves the 
highest praise. His was also a heroic soul, one that loved genuine 
toil, and one that desired earnestly the best things for his fellows. 


é 


THAT socialism is a cry of the rabble cannot be accepted 
by any one who has sincerely sought to know what it is; but this 
it is evident the politicians and the editors have not attempted to 
do, with .rare exceptions. Nearly everything that has appeared 
in the newspapers since the elections of last autumn, in so far 
as it concerned socialism, has been without knowledge; and most 
of it has been based on a dense ignorance of the subject. When 
it is seriously declared that socialism calls for an equalization 
of all wealth or that it calls for a regimentation of all the proc- 
esses of labor, we can only wonder as to how it is that men who 
are seeking to enlighten the public should be so unable to under- 
stand the simplest social theories. It is not difficult to secure 
books that set forth socialism in a scientific and judicial spirit. 
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There is a large socialistic literature, not only of ably conducted 
newspapers and magazines, many of which have a very wide cir- 
culation, but of able books, and those worthy of the most serious 
attention. One of these is ‘Socialism and the Social Movement 
in the Nineteenth Century,’ by Professor Werner Sombart of the 
University of Breslau, being a series of lectures delivered in 
Ziirich (Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago). This book presents 
an able historical study of the causes leading to socialism, and also 
a calm and scientific interpretation of its theories. It is a work 
indispensable to any one wishing to know the inner meanings of 
the movement that is known as socialism. Of equal value is 
the work on ‘Socialism and Modern Science’ from the pen of 
Enrico Ferri, one of the leading scientists of Italy (International 
Library Publishing Company, New York). Ferri considers the 
teachings of Darwinism and modern science with the purpose of 
showing what they have to say in regard to the nature and 
destiny of society. He is an ardent socialist, but one that seeks 
truth as well as reform, and reform in the name of science. He 
says on a point that is a stumbling stone of offence to many be- 
cause they misconceive the meaning of this attempt to regenerate 
society, “ Socialism will assure to all individuals freedom to assert 
and develop their individualities.” Again he says, on a point 
where socialism is usually misinterpreted, “The only possible 
equality is equality of obligation to work in order to live, with a 
guarantee to every laborer of conditions of existence worthy of 
a human being in exchange for the labor furnished to society.” 
The great value of Ferri’s book is that he clearly apprehends 
the dynamic nature of society, and that the law of co-operative 
effort is the one that has given it its genetic development. To 
those who wish to know what socialism is at the present time, 
and what it is actually accomplishing, the best book is that on 
‘Collectivism and Industrial Evolution,’ by Emile Vandervelde 
(Charles H. Kerr). The author is a member of the Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies, and he writes from a large and intimate 
knowledge of existing socialism and its purposes. One need 
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not go beyond this little book to discover that socialism is not 
merely the talk of dreamers or the theories of philosophers, but 
an actual working effort to reform society in harmony with scien- 
tific truths. A more militant socialist, Karl Kautsky, a leader 
of the party in Germany, has attempted to show why the old 
society is to be transformed, and by what means the new society 
is to be established, in his work on ‘The Social Revolution’ 
(Charles H. Kerr). A work of this kind may have less prac- 
tical value than those we have already mentioned, but it is im- 
portant as interpreting that phase of socialism which is devoted 
to the means of establishing the industrial commonwealth. 

It must be understood, even if we have seemed to indicate to 
the contrary, that socialism is in the process of development. It 
may have a body of autocratic theories ; but these are being put to 
the test of criticism, and especially that of experience. We distrust 
all attempts to outline the conditions that are to obtain in a coming 
socialistic commonwealth. Emerson said the world is not yet old 
enough by several thousand years to permit men to form a creed. 
This saying will very well apply to the reformed industrial and 
political life of the future. What the industrial republic will be we 
shall only know when we have found ourselves living in it. No 
man can to-day devise its laws or outline its conditions. The 
Bellamys are mere dreamers, and they do more harm than good. 
They help to cause unrest, and they offer us nothing definite or 
scientific. The true socialism studies society with scientific ardor, 
with judicial spirit, and with intent to know its laws and the con- 
ditions of its growth. 

é 


One of the most important books recently published in the 
way of social interpretation is Peter Kropotkin’s ‘Mutual Aid: A 
Factor of Evolution’ (McClure, Phillips & Co.). Many of the 
sociologists are inclined to accept the law of the struggle for life 
and the survival of the fittest without qualification. They see in 
this law the method of social progress for man, as they see in it the 
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law of organic development for animals. Kropotkin was led to 
think, as the result of his extensive observations in Northern Asia 
and in Finland, that the struggle for life has been largely modified 
through the influence of co-operation, or mutual aid. He finds that 
even in the animal world a vast influence is exerted by group life, 
or by the social need that draws together many individuals to live 
together. In this way the weaker animals are able to protect 
themselves and their young, to gain a better food supply, and to 
make a progress otherwise impossible. Is it not probable that it 
is this mutality, rather than the struggle for life, that caused the 
development of the animal into the man? This we believe to be 
the case, and that man comes into existence living a group life, 
created, as it were, by society, by the demand for association with 
others that has become a chief factor in the life of many animal 
species. 

Kropotkin devotes his first two chapters to a most interesting 
account of mutual aid among animals. He defines mutual aid as 
“a feeling infinitely wider than love or personal sympathy,— an 
instinct that has been slowly developed among animals and men in 
the course of an extremely long evolution, and which has taught 
animals and men alike the force they can borrow from the practice 
of mutual aid and support, and the joys they can find in social life. 
It is the conscience -—be it only at the stage of an instinct — of 
human solidarity. It is the unconscious recognition of the force 
that is borrowed by each man from the practice of mutual aid; of 
the close dependency of every one’s happiness upon the happiness 
of all; and of the sense of justice, or equity, which brings the indi- 
vidual to consider the rights of every other individual as equal to 
his own.” Then follow studies of mutual aid among savages, bar- 
barians, in the medizeval city, and among ourselves. He shows 
that human life began with the clan, or consanguine group, which 
led to the development of the village community, which was in 
turn succeeded by the guild and the free city. Even to our own 
day the impress of the primitive group life has continued, and it 
controls many of our forms of social organization. 
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Kropotkin is so impressed by the facts of early communism — 
their strength, their universality, their fitness to aid in human de- 
velopment, and by the fact of their extensive existence at the pres- 
ent day, as he has seen them in Russia and other Eastern coun- 
tries — that he is a devoted adherent of the theory that we must 
return to this more simple and happier form of life. The State 
oppresses men, as he thinks; and therefore he would abolish it. 
These two ideas make him an anarchist-communist; and to the 
propagation of this social theory he has devoted many years of an 
ardent life. We may question whether the modern conditions of 
economic and industrial life do not require the federated methods 
of socialism rather than the localized methods of communism. 
However this may be, Kropotkin has produced a very interesting 
and valuable work, and one that must have a large influence upon 
the development of social theory. He has established the fact that 
sociality has played the chief part in the development of humanity, 
and that it continues to be the chief factor in human progress. 


é 


In sharpest contrast to the social theories already dis- 
cussed are those of Thoreau, who was an individualist of the ex- 
tremest type. The fame of Thoreau as an author is undoubtedly 
growing, and he has an ever-widening circle of readers and ad- 
mirers. His love of the open, his passion for wild life, his individ- 
uality of literary expression, his philosophy of personal insistence, 
all conspire to make him attractive to many persons, and to give a 
zest to the study of his life and books. This growth of his fame 
has brought into existence no less than three books during the 
last year, all of them worthy of his name, and all of them helpful 
to an understanding of his life and character. ‘Thoreau: The Poet- 
Naturalist,’ the earliest biography and study, written by his inti- 
mate friend, William Ellery Channing, the poet, now appears in a 
new edition edited by Mr. Frank B. Sanborn (Goodspeed, Boston). 
This book is indispensable to the student of Thoreau, and Mr. 
Sanborn has greatly improved it by giving it a judicious editing. 
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Hardly less interesting is ‘Daniel Ricketson and his Friends’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), one of Thoreau’s friends and confidants, 
a man after his own heart, who lived for many years in the neigh- 
borhood of New Bedford. The book has in it much about Thor- 
eau, his capacity for friendship is finely illustrated, and a consider- 
able number of his letters are printed for the first time. Every 
lover of Thoreau will greatly enjoy this book. Less unique than 
these works, but having a merit of its own, is ‘Thoreau: His 
Home, Friends, and Books,’ by Annie Russell Marble (Crowell), 
—a successful attempt to interpret Thoreau for the general reader. 
In some respects this is the best of all the biographies ; for it is 
better proportioned than the others, takes a calmer and more judi- 
cial view, and presents him without special pleading or undue ad- 
miration. 

Thoreau repudiated the State and all government. He made 
the most explicit statment of his position on this subject in his 
essay on ‘Civil Disobedience,’ first published in Miss Peabody’s 
‘fEsthetic Papers,’ in 1849. The position taken in this essay is 
essentially that of the anarchist ; for he says, “ I quietly declare war 
with the State.” For several years he refused to pay a poll-tax, 
and he repudiated the national government for its complicity with 
slavery. He maintained not only that that government is best 
which governs the least, but that the government is best that gov- 
erns not at all. A government based on majority rule cannot be 
based on justice, he declared ; and he insisted on the right of the 
minority to reject the rule thus imposed. He called on the aboli- 
tionists to withdraw from the government of Massachusetts, and he 
saw in the national Constitution an evil that ought to be abated in 
the name of individual right. His position he explicitly stated in 
these words: “ Action from principle, the perception and the per- 
formance of right, changes things and relations; it is essentially 
revolutionary, and does not consist wholly with anything which 
was. It not only divides states and churches, it divides families ; 
ay, it divides the individual, separating the diabolical in him from 
the divine.” 
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Thoreau and the other individualists find in the individual man 
the law of social action. They assert for the individual the ability 
to withdraw from society, and to create a government of his own. 
When he lives in social relations, they insist that he shall be a law 
to himself, and that he shall not submit himself to the will of 
society. He is to be an iconoclast in the name of his own per- 
sonal development, and to the end that he may manifest his own 
individuality. This is the atomic social theory, that makes each in- 
dividual a self-existing power, that has no need of others in order to 
the development of his own being. In Thoreau this theory led to 
admirable literary results, to the manifestation of a most interest- 
ing personality, and to a life ethically sound, if not always normally 
expressed. It often leads in others to anarchy, to a selfish with- 
drawal from social obligations, to a vicious assertion of individuality, 
and to an immoral contempt for what is just and right. We do 
not wish to hold Thoreau in any degree responsible for the con- 
duct of such persons ; but we do hold his theories responsible for 
much that is pernicious in our political, ethical, and intellectual life. 
The man who grasps vast wealth for his own individual enjoy- 
ment, the man who buys his way into Congress for the sake of 
personal power, and the man who lives to gratify his personal intel- 
lectual tastes accepts Thoreau’s doctrine in practice, however 
ignorant he may be of it in theory. This indifference to social 
obligations, to the social spirit, and to the social motive, permeates 
our society to its undoing. Yet the intent of Thoreau was good, 
for individuality is normal and necessary. Hemade the mistake of 
recognizing the personal element in human progress without giving 
heed to its correlative, the social incentive. The one is as impor- 
tant as the other, and neither is sound without the other’s qualify- 
ing influence. 

é 


In this year of the observance of the centennial of Emer- 
son’s birth we may consider the fact that he held to the same con- 
ception of individuality as that entertained by Thoreau. We 
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admire Emerson in fullest measure, for we regard him as our 
greatest ethical teacher as well as our greatest author. He was 
a man of noblest character, and one who desired the best of men 
and for them. Nevertheless, we think he put an undue emphasis 
upon individual development and initiative. That he was inclined 
to withdraw himself from social duties and political obligations we 
are not disposed to emphasize, but he gave an interpretation to per- 
sonal freedom and individual right that leads other men to disre- 
gard social motives and responsibilities. This was seen by some of 
his companions at the very beginning of his career, and the criti- 
cism then made is even truer now than it could have been when it 
was first presented. In writing to Emerson about his Divinity 
School Address of 1838, William Henry Channing said of it that 
it had “ one radical defect, which, like a wound in the bark, wilts 
and blights the leaf and bloom and fruit of your faith. You deny 
the human race. You stand, or rather seek to stand, a complete 
Adam. But you cannot do it.” No more vital criticism can be 
made than this with regard to Emerson’s teaching on social ques- 
tions. He ignored or did not understand the social side of human 
progress. It was his conception of the individual that made him 
the critic of reforms in his day, that kept him aloof from political 
action, and that made him a spectator where he might have been 
an actor. Weare not indifferent to his incapacity of temperament 
and intellectual gift for political leadership ; but it was something 
more than that which kept him from giving his influence to the 
side of a larger social duty. He maintained that all progress and 
reform must come from the individual, that the personal moral sen- 
timent alone is creative, that the new strong man is the force that 
is to do away with the evils of society. His attitude is expressly 
declared in his lecture in 1841 on The Times, in which he said: “I 
cannot find language of sufficient energy to convey my sense of 
the sacredness of private integrity. All men, all things, the State, 
the Church, yea, the friends of the heart, are phantasms and unreal 
beside the sanctuary of the heart.” 

We do not for a moment question that with Emerson this 
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teaching was nobly meant and grandly practised, with high intent 
and finest ethical outcome in his own conduct. That it is only half 
true we affirm, however, and that by many persons it becomes the 
excuse for indifference to the social welfare. In the name of in- 
dividual liberty and development, as Emerson taught these, many 
men and women, and those the best educated, are led into an atti- 
tude towards society that is false and pernicious. That Emerson 
is to be held accountable for this intellectual indifference to the 
social welfare we are not disposed to claim; but that the persons 
we refer to find in his works the sanctions they desire, even if they 
do not fully understand the purport of his high ethical teaching, 
we have no doubt. That he qualified and guarded his individualism, 
that he gave it noble sanctions, that he sought to make it insistently 
social in its results, we do not for a moment question; but his 
readers too often find in his pages encouragement to individual 
selfishness, even when he was seeking for a strenuous social fidelity. 

If socialism means the suppression of individual initiative and 
personal freedom, then we are ready to side with Emerson for a 
new crusade against social tyranny; but we do not find it means 
anything of the kind. The world goes forward on two feet, one 
of them that of social action, the other that of individual initiative. 
We think Emerson gave too much emphasis to the latter and 
ignored the former. In this his teaching needs correction, for 
psychology and sociology alike show us that the individual finds his 
origin and his development in society. He does not create the 
social motive, but the social motive gives him his being. He finds 
his true individuality in social relations. Society is the ‘‘ Over-soul”’ 
that ever sustains and inspires him. 


é 


Tue difficulty is very great in attempting to state the 
social problem in such a manner as to do justice to both elements 
involved. It is unfortunate that we are divided into individualists 
and socialists, the one party seeing in the individual the source of 
progress, and the other finding it in society. In reality, we ought 
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to be of both parties, or, rather, in any exclusive sense, we ought to 
belong to neither. Social development is the result of the inter- 
play of the individual and society. They are always modifying and 
correcting each other. We do not forget, however, that society is 
prior to the individual, and that the shaping force that creates the 
individual is provided by society. This always gives to society the 
prior worth and the higher significance. At the same time we 
recognize that personal freedom and individual initiative are essen- 
tial to the right ordering of society, and are important factors in 
social development. 

It is often said that in all directions we have come now to 
recognize the true conditions of social progress, that we are all 
sociologists. In so far as academic circles are concerned and 
those who come under the intellectual influences of the time, this 
is essentially true. But the new social motives have not yet 
reached the mass of the people, and they certainly have not per- 
meated the business world with the new leaven. In politics, in 
business, in daily conduct of the people, the old individualistic 
motives are yet predominant. The new social spirit has hardly so 
much as come into touch with them. In so far as they know it, 
they unqualifiedly reject it in practice, whatever they may do in 
theory. We doubt if it has any meaning to them even in theory, 
for it is so absolutely contrary to their motives that it cannot be 
easily or quickly accepted. We have but to consider the fact that 
the political philosophy of the last hundred years has been in- 
tensely individualistic, in order to realize why it is that the people 
and the politicians have not yet been won to the social spirit. 

Perhaps no truth can have its full meaning brought into expres- 
sion without an undue emphasis. In order to throw off the tyranny 
of authority, in order to break down autocratic rule, in order to 
secure individual freedom, we have fought a great fight. In win- 
ning that battle, we have gone to the other extreme, and given the 
individual a domineering influence. We have made him autocrat 
and tyrant. He has come into all the seats of power, and controls 
in education, in religion, in politics, and in social life. We must 
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win in another battle, and suppress this new domination, that is not 
less, but perhaps even greater, than the old one. If we can but 
win this fight with just regard to the rights of the individual, at 
the same time that we secure those of social action, we shall be 
wise and just. 

Why it is that social action does not find acceptance with the 
people it is not difficult to understand. All the axioms of busi- 
ness are axioms of individual selfishness. Our public education 
has regard, primarily and persistently, to individual success in life. 
A bastard patriotism undertakes to teach social action ; but it leads 
to militarism, and not to true love of country. When the very heart 
of education is individualistic, we cannot expect that the social ideal 
will have any meaning to the majority of our youth. The evil of 
this kind of education is that it perpetuates selfishness as the 
prime motive in daily conduct. Competition is made the law in 
business, self-interest the motive in social conduct, and individual 
advancement the law in political action. What else can result 
than wide-spread corruption, a deep-seated social unrest, and a bitter 
antagonism of classes? 

How persistent and wide-reaching is the individualistic motive 
we may understand when we consider the fact that all our history, 
with rare exceptions, is written from this point of view. When we 
read even the best and most modern of histories, we have presented 
to us the conception that a few men have produced all the social 
movements of the past. What we get in such works is biographi- 
cal studies of the conduct and beliefs of a comparatively few men, 
who have been rulers, statesmen, inventors, authors, or so-called 
“leaders.” It is not possible in these works to find what the 
people have been thinking and doing. The great economic, social, 
and intellectual forces that have guided men and shaped their des- 
tinies are conspicuously absent from such histories. Therefore, 
when we read history, we are misled as to what it is that has 
guided the social actions of men. The theory of “leadership” is 
radically false, not only in assuming that the people are led about 
by those who are represented as its guides, but because it ignores 
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those profound social motives that have ever controlled the con- 
duct of the people. 

A few writers have begun to realize the immense importance 
of economic conditions,— that conditions of decent living have 
a large influence upon morality and political life. The social- 
ists are likely to err in giving too much significance to eco- 
nomic forces, as others are led astray in giving them too little. 
Not less important are those psychologic forces that give men 
common emotions and ideals. A school of sociologists has made 
these forces nothing more than those of the mob,—a mere reliance 
on prejudices, superstitions, fanatic dreams, and mob excitement. 

Such an interpretation of what it is that moves with a common 
purpose vast masses of men and women is not scientific, and it is 
radically false. The emotions that produce mob action are also 
the causing agents of the patriotism, the noble conduct, the gener- 
ous charities that bind men together into societies. The common 
emotional life is the force that makes any social action possible. 
However widely men may differ from each other, profound as may 
be the element of individuality, the profounder and more radical 
fact is that in all men the emotional life is the same. The com- 
munity of feeling is stronger than any idiosyncrasy of intellectual 
power. Divergent as talent and genius may be, there is an exist- 
ent communism of the loves and fears of men. It is this essen- 
tial unity of the emotional life, far more universal and persistent 
than any divergence in intellectual gift, that isat the basis of the 
social motives that control men’s actions. We may admit the 
mastership and the superiority of Shakespeare as an intellectual 
force, but the meanest and most ignorant of men understands the 
master passions he has portrayed. The whole world knows the 
meaning of love, and it is love that binds men.into societies with a 
power that no king or president can wield. 

It is these basic forces of the social life that the historians 
ignore, as they are ignored by the individualists generally. If we 
seek that which men have in common, we shall revise our concep- 
tions of history, and we shall radically change our conceptions of 
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the moving agents of social action. Men act together and bind 
themselves into communities because for countless ages animals 
and men have lived a communal life, and the social habit has 
become essential to human nature. If we took away from men 
the social motive as the great predominating force in their exist- 
ence, they would cease to be men. It is the master passion of all 
men. It is the power that sways all individuals, as it does all 
nations. The feeling of kind is universal, and it is irresistible. 
When we move in its direction consciously, it becomes the great 
sustaining motive of our lives. G. W.C. 
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DITHYRAMB. 


BY GABRIELE D’ ANNUNZIO. 









Re or are the steeds of the Sun, 
Ci Ae 4 Bristling with fury and flame — 
pas) The flowing tails knotted with bands 
' ~ And twisted with purple strands? 
Where are the garnished hoofs 

Whence lightning dazzlingly flashes 

Over the arid waste? 

Where are the reins long disbanded, 

And where the resounding lashes ? 

The tinkling of trappings, 

The gleam of the humid haunch ? 

Where are the steeds of the Sun 

Unbound from the heavenly chariot ? 

Where is the circular threshing-floor, 

Where is the fistlike flail, 

The rustic race as of athletes 

Sturdy, rugged, hale? 

Where are the cries, songs and dances, 

And where are the beautiful women 
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With husks and beards of corn 
Covered o’er as with gold and gems? 
Where the insults, the naked lances, 
The strife, the red boiling blood, 

The youth that untimely slain 

Falls in the standing grain 
Besprinkled with his rich blood 

And with its vermilion wine? 

Where is thy fane, Dionysus, 

Thy laughter, thy madness and peril ? 


Here scant harvests 

From vines that are stinted, 

Narrow threshing-floors, 

Miserable toil, prudent hands, 

And throats that are feverish. 

Maremma, O merciless beauty ! 

Born of the Sun and the Fever, 

Ye realms of Pluto, diurnal, 

You my longing soul fancies ! 

O Rome, O Rome, incombustible force, 
First in the eyes of Apollo, 

Of all glory the incomparable source, 
Rich ear in a sea of wheat 

Reaped alone in the sea of wheat 

From the furrow of violent dissensions, 
Thee my soul dreams of and fancies, 
From the heights of the lonely Cimino 
To the wine-bearing hills of the Volscians, 
To the Minturno where wandered the shade 
Of Marius in mud and in mire, 

To Sinuessa with strong Massic’ frenzied, 
To the gates of the promised Campania, 
In a sea of innumerable grain 

Like thy people triumphant from war! 
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O Citadel of the Earth, 

In departing from thee, the Agro 
Filled me with presage dire, 
Inflamed me with wonderful love, 
Inflamed me with stronger desire 
For all thy tombs and thy altars. 

A field of red poppies I saw, 

Large to my gaze it seemed 

Like a bed of carnage, a billow 

Yet hot discharged from a hecatomb. 
Brighter red my eyes ne’er had beheld, 
My life shook from the roots 

As upon thy blest ground 

I had cut veins gigantic. 

And, lo! the soul in departing 
Turned hastily toward thee again, 
Inflamed with a burning grief 

Which it heard cry out like a fire-brand 
Thrust in a living wound ; 

All stretched out toward thee, 
Crying thy name to the brightness, 
While still the noisy chariot 

Bore it away into exile. 

Its departure seemed to be 

Of all ills the most intolerable ; 

Of every force life seemed divested, 
Without wings, wan and unrested, 
Bending o’er the sharp wound 

It seemed to behold itself distant. 


O Tuscany, sweet in thy gardens 
That for thee the wild thorns encircle 
And the guardian cypress stands over ; 
Sweet in thy hills that for thee 
Olive-trees garlanding cover 
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And that for thee rivulets water. 

*Tis a constant, unswerving virtue 

In truth to thy towers consigned 

And immured through the civil war 

In firm, impregnable stones. 

Charged with mighty dead 

Art thou in thy rich-carven tombstones, 
Florence, thou lily of power, 

Thou delicate spring-time blossom ; 
And surely there is no grace 

That surpasses thy grace in April, 
When thy valley’s a cradle of flowers, 
Of dreams and of peace 

Where Simonetta abideth. 

But the home of my soul is the track 
Of the car in the Appian Way. 

At the foot of the wonderful Celio 
Under the Porta Capena 

Heard it trickling the Aqua Marcia 
That waters the scorching City. 

It moved there among the tombs 

And the laurel, and by death that watches 
And glory that loses its leaves, 

On, on, to the gay hills of Alba. 
Behind it left the soft shades ; 

And the far-reaching aqueduct chain ; 
Saw not the cool Preneste ; 

Disdained the rare fruitage of Tuscolo, 
And the placid Arician forest ; 
Hastened on to the Tyrrean seacoast 
Where endures still the foam of the tempests, 
To the gates of the palace of Circe 
Where dashed the strong ship of Ulysses. 
Breathless to the desert of light 

Where fume the vapors that blight 
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And charm the wandering spirits, 
Where stands the white cliff revealed 
Whence Anxur o’erhanging 

In the fierce dog-days inclines 

To the mortiferous pool and the Sea. 
Appia Via, path of the Sun-god, 
Facing the South-wind 

Swift o’er thee blowing, 

From the Porta Capena 

In whose deep-hidden current 
Assiduous waters are flowing, 

Where wilt thou lead my soul 
Restless with longing ? 

Not here is my harvest reaped. 

To reap my full harvest, 

A thousand unwearying scythes 
From furrow to furrow will labor, 
From sunrise to sunset, 

Where wheat has been sown 

From new dawn to new evening 

In lands yet unknown. 

And the voice and the thunder of Pan 
From the flaming horizons was heard, 
And the horrible multitude howled, 

“ Help, O thou Pan, help, help!” 
And through the stubble the oxen 
Yoked by the ruined haystacks 
Bellowed and roared in terror. 


O Pan, give me the wheat of my harvest, 
The gold of my southern harvest, 

The fury of Libyan winds, 

The fire of the lightning-shod steeds! 
Not here may my chariots be, 

My pastures, my fields, and my meads 
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But in the vast Tyrrean Land, 

Even to Sinuessa, 

Even to Minturno, 

In the land of the frenzying Massico, 
In the land of the frenzying Cecubo, 
To Fondi of the lake, 

To Amicle by the sea, 

To Grecian Ardea 

Where burns the blood of Turnus, 

And on the curved shore, renowned, 
Where the nurse of Afneas lies buried, 
This side of the greedy Volturnus 

And near by the taciturn pool, 

Fat with reeds and with duck-weeds, 
Where of Latinus the laurel of yore 
Yet thrives midst the golden ears, 

To Anzio, loved of the pirate, 

Harsh Fortune, and merciless Monarch, 
To Ostia, in the sacrosanct mouth 

Of the Tiber, rough-covered with prows 
And swollen with sails, and encumbered 
With grain-ships the ebbing tide bears. 


Everywhere have I mowed and threshed 
In the broad-lying Tyrrean Land 

To the gates of the City, and farthest confines 
Between the Tiber and Liris, 

And on every fertile shore. 

But for thee do I heave my sighs, 

For thee, shade of the Monte Circeo, 
Deadly as the poison 

And song of the greedy enchantress 
Who tempts in the bed of high columns 
The sleepless pilot, Ulysses,— 

Ulysses, king over Ithaca. 
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The shrewd goddess, child of the Sun, 
Still reigns on the mountain summit, 
And from the rough palace spies 

From amid her star-spotted panthers 
And cups that are poisoned with juices. 
Her amorous prisoners groan, 

Cattle are they at her pleasure ; 

With her wand she touches their foreheads 
And murmurs her magic words. 

And her shepherds, lance-armed, 

A race born of Centaur and Evia 
Sprung in a raging hour, 

A furious race, shaggy-haired, 

Of tough skin, bronzéd and bared, 

Utter hoarse howls on the marsh-bog 
And spur on the black herd of cattle, 
That, angered and fierce, 

Sink in the muddy pasture 

Where their myriad horns thickly pierce. 
And when the day dawns again, 

Through nostrils and throats emerging, 
The fen all puffs and pants 

Whence thousands of savage eyes glower, 
And the putrid marsh bubbles and boils 
From the herbs which the cleft hoof uproots, 
While black clouds of ravens lower 

And deafen the darkening air, 

Where in death-like silence passes 

The Fever close-veiléd in mist. 


Here will I make my flail, 

Here will I thresh my harvest, 

In an area vast as a field 

Where the host is drawn up for the battle. 
Where are the steeds of the Sun, 
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Bristling with fury and flame? 

Their flowing tails knotted with bands 
And twisted with purple strands. 
Where are the garnished hoofs 
Whence lightning dazzlingly flashes 
Over the arid waste? 

Where are the reins long disbanded, 
And where the resounding lashes, 
The tinkling of trappings, 

The gleam of the humid haunch ? 
Where the cries, where the songs, where the dances? 


Ho! on with the dancing, 

On with the prancing ! 

Here are the brave steeds ! 

Who is it drives them ? 

Here are the castanets, 

Here are the lashes, 

Hollow cymbals resounding 

That the heart’s pounding 
Surpasses ; frenzied with light 

Are the uncovered women, 

Drunk with the uproar 

The youths, bulls in might! 

Here the flower of the Latin blood ! 
Here the wine-swollen skins ! 

Here the sweet wine unfermented ! 
Here the dry bread that gives thirst 
Here the vessel of clay, 

Of form antique, ever lovely, 
Large as a bucrane, 

Sweet as a virgin’s breast ! 

Here all the dancing, 

Here all the prancing! 

Pour out the manipies 
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On soil volcanic, 

Pour out the maniples 

Out from the chariots 

As from cornucopia, 

All the earth’s crimson 

More than sinopia 

To turbid eyes. 

Winds blow in hurricanes, 

Dust whirls in eddies, 

Fields pour the loud gold 

In heaps on the threshing-floors 
The igneous ground disappears 
Under the numberless piles, 

On the vast surface appears 

Only one golden mountain, 

Only one golden pile. 

All the land is a stubble 

That glows and melts into ashes, 
From Sinuessa of Massic’ wine 

To Rome which Romulus founded, 
On the vast surface appears 

Only one golden mountain, 

Only one golden pile ; 

And the fiery steeds ascend it. 
Trample it! Trample it! 

O Rome, this is the mount of Ceres, 
Mother of Proserpina, 

This is the mount of the Mighty Mother 
Who sailed down the Tiber ! 

The terrible steeds 

High on solid hoofs 

Ascend it, attack it. 

Trample it! Trample it! 

The heap shakes under the shocks, 
Shelled are the golden ears, 
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Broken in pieces the stocks, 

The corn shrieks, the winnowed chaff flies. 
Trample it! Trample it! 

The lashes quiver and crack 

Like thunderbolts through the sky, 
The long reins bend and extend 
Like cables of ships in danger 
Under fierce squalls of wind, 
The human pulses beat, 

The muscles tremble, 

The arteries swell. 

Who dares oppose 

The force of the Alipeds ? 

The wild beasts rear and bound, 
The winds about them howl, 
And with quadruple iron 

They cleave the golden mound. 
The unshorn tails grow arched, 
Like ensigns fly the manes, 

The nostrils breathe forth flames, 
Their eyes with blood are wet, 
Cord-like swell the veins, 

The huge flanks throb and heave, 
And on the mighty haunches 
Flow steaming streams of sweat, 
In the froth of stubborn bridles 
Glitters the splendid iris. 
Trample it! Trample it! 

The fire in the savage soul 

In violent shock expires ; 

It seems to diffuse itself over 
The sour, reeking bodies, 

And trembles over the sweat 
Like an invisible wing. 

Is the panting of Pegasus 
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Roused in the swift-beating hearts 
As they mount the sidereal way ? 
Trample it! Trample it! 

The wind whirs and stirs 

Empty clouds of spiked husks. 
All the air is volatile gold, 

Where white and sorrel, 

Black and spotted haunches gleam, 
Where pass hoarse cries, 

The cracking of whips, 

Hisses the clash of castanets, 
The tinkling of the cymbals, 

The bellowing of the oxen, 

The laughter of the women 

That libertine Bacchus excites. 


But the sky extends mute and solemn 
Above the tumult and dancing ; 

The lower sea far off is silent, 
Where once the son of Venus 

Cried from the lofty prow, 

“Italy! Italy!” 

And the shade of the king of Ithaca, 
The shade of the ancient sailor, 
Knowing all men and all seas, 
Watched from the magic cliff 

If stern fate to him also would call 
To conquer a greater peril. 

O Power, O Wealth, O Victory, 
You are protectors and witnesses 

Of the terrestrial work ! 

The great land illumines you all. 
The wind now ceases its strife, 

Air penetrates the earth, 

In things there seems a new birth 
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Of strange, ineffable life. 

It seems that each pristine god 
Who once in Italy dwelt, 
Unexpectedly coming again 

From the shade of the earliest days, 
Lives once again in the sod, 

In water, in pebbles, in herbs, 
And here below comes back 

The reign of the king Latinus, 

Son of Marica and Faunus, 

The laurel grows green again 

That was sacred to Phoebus Apollo 
Before the spouse of dead Creusa, 
Creusa of Ilium, 

Should come to unite himself 
With Lavinia, fruitful virgin. 

O Incomprehensible Changes ! 
Upon the vast plain, 

Square as the saturnine City 
When first it was founded, 

The trampled harvest grows purple 
Like the western cloud at sunset. 
Trample it! Trample it! 

And the steeds are rosy with splendor, 
As if in their inmost blood 

A sudden aurora were kindled, 
And through the smoky flanks 
Wondrous transparent became. 
They rear, and the glowing breasts 
Shine with a crimson fire, 

Where tumid veins intertwine, 
Like the twisted tendrils of ivy, 
The nostrils exhale flaming breath. 
Trample it! Trample it! 

Now men hear that a world divine 
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Restrains the force 

Of ruining hoofs. 

O Incomprehensible Changes ! 
Behold the pinions Titanic, 

The wings of the sun, light-bearing, 
Unwearying whips 

Of the diurnal ether, 

Artisans of rash swiftness 

Whose muscles seem to press 
’Gainst shoulders unbending ! 
Behold, behold, they liberate themselves, 
Unfolding, extending ! 

In gold and purple blending 

The pinions now opening quiver, 
The glorious wings of Apollo! 

The wind that they stir 
Strengthens the heart of man 

Like a pzean that thro’ sacred 
Intercolumniations 

Harps in myriads play. 

Io Pean! Io Triumphe! 

Glory to the Master of the Work, 
Praise to the Mirror of Man, 

To the Titan with glittering halo, 
To the King of the wingéd words, 
To the Guide of Heliconian choirs ! 
O Power, O Wealth, O Victory, 
And thou, Genius that ne’er shall be curbed, 
You are witnesses here to me. 

The steeds of the Sun 

Trample upon 

The new-born wheat of Rome. 


Translated from the Italian by Loutse Winslow Kidder. 
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LOVE VERSES FROM THE HINDOO. 


THOU bitter artful Want! 
Why dost forever love 
To stay with those alone 
Who have a gentle heart, 
Who will no wrong, 
Are honest, true, and generous, 
And have besides a subtile mind ? 

Fad 
I know she did what she should not have done, 
I know what she says is not so; 
And yet, when she turns to approach me again, 
’Tis 7 who have failed, not she. 

Fd 
How can language express it, beloved, 
How the space of a letter contain it,— 
The anguish of heart at going away ! 
Thou knowest my mood, 
Thou sharest my grief. 

Fd 
Thou comest! with that gladsome thought 
Quick as a flash one hour has passed ; 
But long, long as a day the second, 
My heart distraught with grief ! 

s 
They alone can sleep, hear 
When spoken to, speak without confusion, 
Who have not seen thee, Sweetest, — 
They alone are happy. 

& 
Where there are no sleepless nights, 
No jealousy, no strife, no gloom, 
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No begging, pleading words, 
There is no love.-— What do you say? 
ad 
They all pretend in summer were 
The nights too short: 
To me, without my love, they are — 
I cannot tell how long! 
Fad 
To look at thee with eyes 
That wish for nothing more, 
As strangers look at one another, 
—No ecstasy, no heartburn,— 
How can I be but miserable! 
Translated by A. M. Wergeland. 


é 


FROM THE FRAGMENTA AUREA OF SIR JOHN 
SUCKLING, 1646. 


A SupPLeMENT of an imperfect Copy oF Verses of Mr. W/L. 
SHAKESPEAR’s, By the Author. 


I. 
One of her Hands one of her Cheeks lay under, 
Cozening the Pillow of a lawful Kiss ; 
Which therefore swell’d, and seem’d to part asunder, 
As angry to be robb’d of such a Bliss 
The one look’d pale, and for Revenge did long, 
While t’other blush’d, ’cause it had done the Wrong, 


Il. 
Out of the Bed the other fair Hand was 
On a green Sattin Quilt, whose perfect white 
Look’d like a Dazy in a Field of Grass, 
* And shew’d like unmelt Snow unto the Sight : 


* Thus far Shakespear. 
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There lay this pritty Perdue, safe to keep 
The rest o’ th’ Body, that lay fast asleep. 


Ill. 
Her Eyes (and therefore it was Night) close laid, 
Strove to imprison Beauty till the Morn ; 
But yet the Doors were of such fine stuff made, 
That it broke through, and shew’d it self in Scorn: 
Throwing a Kind of Light about the Place, 
Which turn’d to Smiles still as *t came near her Face. 


Iv. 
Her Beams (which some dull Men call’d Hair) divided, 
Part with her Cheeks, part with her Lips did sport ; 
But these, as rude, her Breath put by still ; some 
Wiselyer downward sought ; but falling short, 
Curl’d back in Rings, and seem’d to turn again 
To bite the Part so unkindly held them in. 


SONNET II. 
I 


Or thee (kind Boy) I ask no red and white 

To make up my delight, 

No odd becoming Graces, 
Black Eyes or little know-not-whats, in Faces ; 
Make me but mad enough, give me good Store 
Of Love for her I court, 

I ask no more; 
’Tis Love in Love that makes the Sport. 


Il. 
There’s no such Thing as that we Beauty call, 
It is mere Cousenage all ; 
For though some long ago 
Lik’d certain Colours mingled so and so, 
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That doth not tie me now from chusing new : 
If Ia Fancy take 

To black and blue, 
That Fancy doth it Beauty make. 


Ill. 

Tis not the Meat, but ’tis the Appetite 

Makes eating a Delight, 

And if I like one Dish 
More than another, that a Pheasant is ; 
What in our Watches, that in us is found, 
So to the height and nick 

We up be wound, 
No matter by what Hand or Trick. 


SONG. 
I. 
Honest Lover whosoever, 
If in all thy Love there ever 
Was one wav’ring Thought, if thy Flame 
Were not still even, still the same: 
Know this, 
Thou lov’st amiss ; 
And to love true, 
Thou must begin again, and love anew. 


Il. 
If when she appears i’ th’ Room, 
Thou do’st not quake, and art struck dumb, 
And in striving this to cover 
Dost not speak thy Words twice over, 
Know this, 
Thou lov’st amiss ; 
And to love true, 
Thou must begin again, and love anew. 
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III. 


If fondly thou dost not mistake, 
And all Defects for Graces take ; 
Perswad’st thy self that Jests are broken, 
When she hath little or nothing spoken ; 
Know this, 
Thou lov’st amiss ; 
And to love true, 
Thou must begin again, and love anew. 


Iv. 
If when thou appear’st to be within, 
Thou lett’st not Men ask and ask again ; 
And when thou answer’st, if it be 
To what was askt thee properly ; 
Know this, 
Thou lov’st amiss ; 
And to love true, 
Thou must begin again, and love anew. 


"s 


If when thy Stomach calls to eat, 
Thou cutt’st not Fingers ’stead of Meat, 
And with much gazing on her Face 
Dost not rise hungry from the Place, 
Know this, 
Thou lov’st amiss ; 
And to love true, 
Thou must begin again, and love anew. 


VI. 
If by this thou dost discover 
That thou art no perfect Lover, 
And desiring to love true, 
Thou dost begin to love anew ; 
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Know this, 
Thou lov’st amiss ; 
And to love true, 
Thou must begin again, and love anew. 


SONG. 


i 


No, no, fair Heretick, it needs must be 
But an ill Love in me, 
And worse for thee ; 
For were it in my Power 
To love thee now this Hour 
More than I did the last, 
I would then so fall, 
I might not love at all; 
Love that can flow, and can admit Increase, 
Admits as well an Ebb, and may grow less. 


II. 


True Love is still the Same; the Torrid Zones, 
And those more frigid ones 
It must not know: 

For Love grown cold or hot, 
Is Lust, or Friendship, not 
The Thing we have. 

For that’s a Flame would die 

Held down, or up too high : 
Then think I love more than I can express, 
And would love more, could I but love thee less. 


ée 
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THE LIFE OF THE BEE. 


A CYCLE OF SONGS OF THE HIVE BASED UPON THE STUDY OF 
THE BEE, BY MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


I. QUEEN SoNnGs. 


NATAL SONG. 


FLOWER-ESSENCES rife, 
Murmuring life, 

And a myriad watching eyes 
Are seen; 

Outward I thrust, 

Till the cell breaks in dust 
And into the hive I rise, 

Its queen ! 


THE STIR OF THE QUEEN-NYMPH. 


In the gloom of the hive 

All is not well. 

I can hear the cry without 

Of the Queen. 

I struggle, unalive, 

To break into the hive; 

But they stifle my straining shout 
With a waxen screen. 


ULTIMATUM: A WAR-CRY AGAINST THE YOUNG QUEENS. 


IMPOTENT, weak, 

Power I seek. 

It is come, it is mine, in the guise 
Of hate. 
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Hark ye to my cry, 
“ Near the birth thou must die!” 


For release each white acolyte cries 
Too late. 


THE DUEL OF THE QUEENS. 


Wir of wings, stir of stings, joy that the battle brings! 
Which is your sovereign? 

She, the low-hovering, 

Bright of antennz. 

Stings are out, wings ashout, soon shall we see the rout. 
Too weak the other 

For this queen-mother 

One among many. 


P/EAN OF CONQUEST. 


I am regnant alone, 

And the hive is my throne. 
I have robbed of life-breath 
Every cell 

Like to mine, royal-fed 

And exultant have said : 
“To me, life; to you, death. 
It is well.” 


ANTICIPATORY NUPTIAL SONG. 


LIFE’s first week — love’s fast — 

Is over at last 

With its dreams of the scent of the flower 
Of the field ; 

In my ears sounds apace 

That the seed of a race — 

Multi-mother each hour — 

I must yield. 
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THE NUPTIAL FLIGHT: LEAVE-TAKING. 


Wonprovus the freedom is, 
Wondrous the zther-bliss, 
After the comb. 

Oh, the great clouds that fly ! 
Oh, the vast hive of sky, 
Wondrous its dome! 


LOVE-CHALLENGE. 


Our from the gardens,— 

Yet ’midst bee-wardens,— 

Into the mystical, ritual air ; 

Ye who I leave behind, 

Seek me along the wind, 

Now with new vision ye know I am fair. 
One shall I cherish, 

And cause to perish. 

Who can refuse this, yet who can this dare? 


é 


II. Swarm Sones. 


THE CHORUS OF THE NUPTIAL FLIGHT. 


CIRCLE, protect her, 
Lest fear deflect her, 
Or on her quest she 
Wander too distant. 
Under near cover 
Waiteth her lover. 
Ah, if she should be 
Wooing-resistant ! 
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SONG OF SWARMING. 


WE know not the power 

Nor the day nor hour 

That bids us swarm, that drives us forth apace 
Blindly. 

The spirit of the Hive 

It is for which we strive : 

Our death we offer to the coming race 

Kindly. 


CHANT OF THE BUILDERS. 


WE build the cells of our bodies alone, 
Small for the virgin, great for the drone, 
Of close-set hexagons upon the comb ; 
And, as we work, there waits, 

Within maternal gates, 

The germ of many a myriad-peopled home. 


DRINKING-SONG OF THE DRONES. 


WELL-BORN and feasting fat 

From many a honey-vat 

That ye have stored us. Always toward us 
Be deferential. 

Keep each in comfort 

In whom Prince Consort 

Liveth potential. 

Thus leave we labor to our slave-neighbor. 


UNSUNG ANSWER TO THE DRONES. 


BE still; deplore ye, 

Death is before ye ; 

Over-exulting. 

While we are working and ye are shirking, 
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Winter is coming. 

Useless your humming, 

Only insulting 

Those who now fill ye, but yet shall kill ye. 


SONG OF THE MASSACRE OF THE MALES. 


PUNGENT with poisoned stings, 

Heated with fevered wings, 

Turned to a slaughter-field all of the hive; 
Cast the dead bodies out, 

Banish the utter rout ; 

We who once fed them now leave none alive. 


Tsabella Howe Fiske. 


A MODERN POET. 


HHOSE radiant spirits who, the suns of song, 
ey aaa Shine with the distant permanence of a star, 
"an |A calm, incomparable, undying throng, 

; Rebuke our flickering tapers from afar. 





And yet the modern poet ’neath that vast 
Confuting sky may walk with unbowed head ; 

Those stellar voices sang a withering past,— 
Their art is deathless, but their world is dead! 


Slain on the lips hath perish’d praise of kings, 
Sceptres have bent like straw, and rust makes free 
With crowns and castles — Pride’s poor trivial things — 
As Winter’s white tooth gnaws the helpless tree! 


Dead are the masters: now the slaves shall rule, 
Still blind with tyranny, ignorant of their power ; 
Democracy, unchain’d to sect and school, 
Strides darkly forth to meet her destined hour! 
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For, lo! at last within the barbarous West 
A fair, unfetter’d land has risen and reigned, 
Throned in the crags ; and from her tawny breast 
The milk of liberty has long been drained, 


Till there have grown fierce daughters in her gates, 
Guarding the jealous portals of the free, 

A stalwart sisterhood of equal States, 
Hand clasping hand with love from sea to sea! 


Great Motherland, arisen from the waves, 
Lake-girdled, polar-crown’d, and tropic-shod, 
Who bought her freedom with a million graves, 

And never bowed the knee except to God,— 


Shall feudal rhymesters of an outworn brood, 
In pale, perfunctory verse, sing such as she? 
Rather a race unkempt, athletic, rude, 
Rough as the prairies, tameless as the sea ! 


Yet not alone upon these rugged coasts 

Hath Freedom raised her throne. She reigns where’er 
Serfs cry for vengeance from the Lord of Hosts 

Or exiled peasants grasp the sword of prayer. 


True to their vision were the bards of old, 
But this more glorious dream demands new wings : 
Hail him who soared to heights remote and cold ; 
Thrice hail, who loves the People’s cause, and sings ! 


He may not lord those empires of the skies 
Where Art, immutable, immortal, gleams, 

But he will strip the scales from slumbering eyes, 
And nations half awake shall learn their dreams ! 


Great God! give us to strike the People’s lyre 
Once, only once! then perish if we must ! 





ae Soren eigen 
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One hour of life, to lead that grander choir 
Whose noblest notes will echo o’er our dust ! 


And when Thy hand has seal’d these lips with clay 
And we are soil for Earth’s recurrent Springs, 
Speed Thou the feet that scale the heavenward way, 
And touch with quenchless fire each tongue that sings ! 


Until that sturdier race of bards arise, 

Sprung from the toilers at the bench and plough,— 
The splendor of the Past within their eyes, 

The grandeur of the Present on their brow ! 


Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 


0745, 00-—_— 


WHAT BEARING UPON EMERSON’S POEMS HAVE 
THEIR TITLES? 





2. 


,’ 


‘MITHRIDATES,' ‘THE SPHINX,) ‘THE PROBLEM, ‘THE VISIT,’ 
‘URIEL.’ 





7] RECEIVED a letter from a lady a few years ago, 
saying that she had been requested by her club to read 
Emerson’s poem ‘ Mithridates’ and give an explanation 
of it. She said :— 














I have read it with care, over and over again, but I cannot 
make it mean anything. I can’t see any connection between the 
title and the content. Can you help me? 


I remembered that Theodore Parker, fifty years before, made a 
similar complaint in the Massachusetts Quarterly Review, of which 
he was editor. Mr. Parker therein published a quite elaborate 
review of such of Emerson’s writings as were then published; 
namely, two volumes of Essays, the Poems, ‘Nature,’ ‘Ad- 
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dresses and Lectures,’ and ‘Representative Men.’ Mr. Parker’s 
estimate of the works of Emerson was more appreciative and 
liberal than any other man would have written at that time. He 
accorded him the same superiority over his contemporaries which 
is conceded him to-day, so far as his prose writings were con- 
cerned; but he drew a decided line when he came to the poems. 
These he did not think worthy of him. He damned them with a 
little faint praise, but passed upon them, at the same time, some 
severe strictures. Among other things he said, substantially, what 
my correspondent repeated long afterward : — 


There is no connection between title and contént. .. . Several 
of the pieces are poor. Some are stiff and rude, having no lofty 
thoughts to atone for their unlovely forms. Some have quaint 
names which seem to be given them out of mere caprice. Such 
are the following: ‘ Mithridates,’ ‘ Hamatreya,’ ‘ Merlin,’ ‘ Merops.’ 
These names are not more descriptive of the poems they are con- 
nected with than are Jonathan and Eleazer of the men thus 
baptized. What have ‘ Astrea,’ ‘ Rhea,’ and ‘ Etienne de la Boéce’ 
to do with the poems which bear their names? We should think 
that the following lines from ‘Hermione’ were written by some of 
the youngest Emersonidz : “Once I dwelt apart,” down to, “It 
throbbed up from the brook.” Good Homer sometimes nodded, 
they say, but, when he went fast asleep, he did not write lines or 
print them. 


This is the way in which Parker handles his gentle friend. 
Yet he did not mean to be unkind, but only frank and honest. 
But, oh, how much Mr. Parker was mistaken! These titles turn 
out to be fine metaphors for the content they give name to, as we 
shall see by and by. 

Emerson’s poems did not fare any better with Carlyle than 
with Parker. Carlyle advised Emerson not to write poetry. He 
was giving the same advice, at the same time, to his London friend, 
John Sterling. But both Sterling and Emerson persisted in writ- 
ing poetry. Emerson succeeded at last, but Sterling had better 
have taken Carlyle’s advice. He wrote good prose, but his verse 
has never proved worth reading. 
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I spent an evening with Emerson shortly after the publication 
of his first volume of poems. He expressed something like disap- 
pointment at the cold reception given his little venture in verse. 
He said it had always been his “ darling wish to be a poet, but his 
friends thought — and he had come to think —that he lacked the 
metrical faculty.” I was an enthusiastic reader of his prose writ- 
ings from the first; but I could say nothing to help him, so far as 
the verse was concerned. I was too young to read such poetry, 
and not for many years could I make anything of the verse. I 
have come to think that he has his “darling wish.” He has done 
his greatest work as a poet. The world is slow to see it, and even 
after fifty years his best poems are not yet well read. When men 
have read them in all their profound and beautiful meanings, they 
will complain neither of titles nor rhythm. 

Concerning the title ‘Mithridates’ let me recall what Dr. Ed- 
ward Waldo Emerson says of his father : — 


Mr. Emerson’s own instinct in matters of eating and drinking 
was Spartan. His tastes were simple, and he took whatever was 
set before him with healthy appetite, but hardly knowing or asking 
what it might be. Rarely he noticed and praised some dish in an 
amusing manner, but, should any mention of ingredients arise, he 
always interrupted with “No! No! It is made of violets; it has 
no common history,” or other expressions to that purpose. At the 
height of the epoch when philosophers and reformers sought him 
constantly and sat as guests at his table, shuddering at flesh or 
stimulants, or products of slave labor, or foreign luxuries, or even 
at roots because they grew downwards, he was so hospitable to 
every new thought or project that aimed to make life more spirit- 
ual that he was willing to try what might lie in it; and, when his 
guests were gone, he on one or two occasions tried their experi- 
ment, even went to his study direct from his bedroom in the morn- 
ing for several days, and there had bread and water brought to 
him, instead of the comfortable family meal and his two cups of 
coffee to which he was accustomed. But his strong sense showed 
him at once that those very means undid what they aimed at by 
making questions of eating and drinking of altogether too much 
importance, and also unfitting the body and mind for their best 
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work, and temperance, not abstinence, became, as before, his 
custom without effort or further thought about so slight a matter 
which filled smaller men’s horizons. It did not escape his notice 
that “ A bears wine better than B bears water.” “ Always a reform 
is possible behind the last reformer’s word, and so we must stop 
somewhere in our over-refining or life would be impossible.” 


The poem ‘Mithridates’ is, I take it, good-natured badinage 
addressed to the vegetarians, so called. Ina first and mild form 
the vegetarianism of the time was abstinence from flesh. It ex- 
tended to the rejection of eggs, milk, butter, cheese,— everything, in 
short, which might be called animal food. Another refinement 
forbade vegetables which grew down into the ground. The Har- 
vard farmers at Fruitlands made this advance upon their fellows. 
Mr. Alcott and Charles Lane, who came with him when he re- 
turned from England, were in this advance. They were opposed 
to the use of animals, first for food, then for work on the farm, 
and, finally, for the production of fertilizers. 

Their farm at Fruitlands, as they called it, contained one hun- 
dred acres, and for fruit had only ten old apple-trees, one tree to 
ten acres. Louisa Alcott called this the cultivation of “ transcen- 
dental wild oats.” 

Mr. Codman, in his ‘History of Brook Farm,’ says that Mr. 
Lane once came out to see them. He walked nine miles in the 
dead of winter, refusing a horse, because a horse is an animal. 
He was dressed in linen clothes. He objected to wool as coming 
from an animal. He would not wear cotton because cotton was 
raised by slave labor. Rice, sugar, and molasses were rejected for 
the same reason. He was forced to violate his anti-animal prin- 
ciples and retain his body which was animal, though he seems to 
have done so under protest. He with Mr. Alcott were specimens 
of the reformers of the epoch. 

This will explain the tone, spirit, and occasion giving rise to 
the poem ‘ Mithridates.’ Now read the poem in which he defies 
impossible foods, and says he will eat them all. 
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MITHRIDATES. 


I cannot spare water or wine, 
Tobacco-leaf, or poppy, or rose ; 

From the earth-poles to the line, 
All between that works or grows, 

Everything is kin of mine. 


Give me agates for my meat; 

Give me cantharids to eat; 

From air and ocean bring me foods, 
From all zones and altitudes ; — 


From all natures, sharp and slimy, 
Salt and basalt, wild and tame: 

Tree and lichen, ape, sea-lion, 
Bird and reptile, be my game. 


Ivy for my fillet band ; 

Blinding dogwood in my hand ; 
Hemlock for my sherbet cull me, 
And the prussic juice to lull me ; 
Swing me in the upas boughs, 
Vampyre-fanned, when I carouse. 


Too long shut in strait and few, 
Thinly dieted on dew, 

I will use the world, and sift it, 

To a thousand humors shift it, 

As you spin a cherry. 

O doleful ghosts, and goblins merry ! 
O all you virtues, methods, mights, 
Means, appliances, delights, 
Reputed wrongs and braggart rights, 
Smug routine, and things allowed, 
Minorities, things under cloud ! 
Hither! take me, use me, fill me, 
Vein and artery, though ye kill me! 


Why, then, is this poem called ‘ Mithridates’? On account, 
I think, of a fact in Roman history. Pompey led an army against 
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Mithridates and conquered him. The fallen warrior, in his shame 
and mortification, took poison to destroy his life, and the poison 
wouldn’t kill him. He had taken it as an antidote and got used to 
it. This, it will be seen, makes ‘Mithridates’ a good name for 
the poem. “I will eat and do all the horrible things enumerated,” 
the poet would say. ‘Iam Mithridates: you cannot kill me.” 

Dr. Holmes thinks that ‘The Sphinx’ should not have been 
placed first in the volume of Poems. On the contrary, ‘The 
Problem’ should have been first, and ‘The Sphinx’ given the 
place of ‘The Problem.’ I think Emerson had good reasons for 
giving the first place to ‘The Sphinx.’ 

I need not say that the poet’s Sphinx is a creature of the im- 
agination, and has no existence in the objective world. But in the 
world of the imagination, in the poet’s world, she has a well-es- 
tablished habitation. She was fabled, in the old mythology, to sit 
by the roadside and put questions to travellers. If the traveller 
could not answer, the Sphinx devoured him. If he could answer, 
that killed the Sphinx. Emerson has found the Sphinx a useful 
creature, and has made her do good service as a symbolization of 
his thoughts through many a far-reaching range of application. 
Especially in the meaning of the Sphinx as discovered in the poem 
shall we find no doubt to her right to first place. In the use made 
of her significance by the mind, each individual fancy is likely to 
insert something of its own. Yet, in considering the Sphinx in 
the poem, all may inquire, ‘“ What is ¢izs Sphinx?” Given Emer- 
son’s Sphinx,— which will have a few peculiar traits not found in 
the Sphinx of another,— let us ask her place among his Poems. 

The Sphinx of Emerson answers very well to the /ntellect. It 


is an agent for the perception and collection of knowledge,— “ Al- 
way it asketh, asketh.”’ Its function is to know, in contradistinc- 


tion to an allied capacity, which is to feel. These two forms of 
consciousness — to know and to feel—are very different, and yet 
work together; and it is not easy to separate the results of their 
blended action. 

‘The Sphinx’ might seem to imply only one sphinx. The 
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sphinx is a name sometimes given to a question, especially if a 
difficult question. In this sense there are many sphinxes. The 
Sphinx of this poem may have this sense of many, and thus is a 
generic sphinx, or any sphinx, as against the sphinx in ‘The Prob- 
lem,’ which asks only one question, and so is a specific sphinx, and 
not the universal sphinx, which should rank first as the parent of the 
other. It would not, therefore, be a fit symbol for the intellect 
which is implied in all questions. The sphinx is also a name for 
the object about which a question is asked. 

Emerson says, “The Sphinx must solve her own riddles.” 
Again, “the intellect will properly ask no questions which the in- 
tellect cannot answer.” The mind must not expect an abnormal 
revelation,— a word from another world. The poem of ‘The 
Sphinx’ is an allegory. Yet its form is, as it were, dramatic, a 
personification of the sphinx-like in all its phases. 

Emerson gives in ‘The Sphinx’ the basis of his philosophy and 
his religion. He gives also the grounds of his beautiful and irre- 
pressible optimism, and expresses the hunger of the mind for 
knowledge,—* It alway asketh, asketh”’; while in ‘The Problem’ 
but one question occupies it. 


‘‘T like a church; I like a cowl; 
I love a prophet of the soul ; 
And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles ; 
Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowléd churchman be. 


‘* Why should the vest on him allure, 
Which I could not on me endure?” 


It was many years before I could satisfy myself with an answer 
to this particular sphinx, or this particular problem,— 


“Why should the vest on him allure 
Which I could not on me endure?” 


I was helped a great deal in my answer by a vastly expanded con- 
notation to the word ‘‘vest.”” I was then able to see that “vest” 
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by synecdoche meant the whole apparel and environment of the 
churchman. 

This poem was written in the wake of Carlyle’s ‘Sartor 
Resartus,’ which Emerson was chiefly instrumental in publishing 
here in America. The cardinal doctrine of ‘Sartor Resartus’ was 
that almost everything in the changing condition of man may be 
spoken of under the figure of clothes or vestment. Institutions 
with all their implications were the “vest” with which times and 
places made visible the spirit which animated them. Thus gov- 
ernment, laws, religions, literatures, commerce, art, war, amuse- 
ments,— these names denoted what might be resumed under the 
name of vestment, or clothing. Accordingly, the “vest” of the 
churchman would include his total condition, all the particular 
constituents, spiritual and material, with their conformities and 
duties. There was much in this which was attractive and beauti- 
ful. It was the idea of adopting it all, putting it all on as a gar- 
ment, that Emerson could not “endure.” Yet there was some- 
thing which “allured” in this total vestment when worn by 
another, if he chose it and liked it. But it was not clothes for 
Emerson. It didn’t fit him. It didn’t truly publish him. There 
was much of it which he liked and which he had as well as the 
churchman. He gives some of these common garments and prop- 
erties,— works of art, the “ Bible old,” the litanies, the canticles, 
‘‘Peter’s dome,” the “aisles of Christian Rome,”— in short, the 
architecture of the church and the faiths which made it. It was 
nature, at one remove; for nature made the artist. The nest of the 
bird, the shell of the fish, the leaves of the pine-tree, the spirit 
attendant upon worship,— all this was nature, or but one step from 
nature. 

Certainly there was much to love in this coat of many colors ; 
but, as a whole, he did not want to wear it. 


“ And yet, for all his faith could see, 
I would not the good bishop be.” 


«What, not for heaven and immortal glory!’’ a churchman is 
reported to have exclaimed on reading these last lines. 
ported to h excl ] ding these last | 
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No, the conception of heaven and immortal glory, which was the 
great dream of the churchman, was not attractive to Emerson. It 
was far from being the kind of heaven which his dreams would ever 
ask for. 

‘The Visit’ contains some practical suggestions not enough 
observed. In the matter of “calls,” Emerson says, “to exceed ten 
minutes indicates a civilization still rude.” 

He says in a verse,— 


‘“*T have no brothers and no peers, 
And the dearest interferes, 
When I would a lonely day, 

Sun and moon are in the way.” 


We know how well he loved his brothers and all the members of 
his family ; but, when the Muse came to visit him, we can imagine 
this verse expressed pain at intrusion and interruption. 

The multitude of reformers that poured in upon Emerson in the 
days of his first fame, at his home in Concord, must have been a 
great trial to his patience. 

‘* Devastator of the day.”’ 


His son, Edward Waldo Emerson, in his finely written book, 
‘Emerson in Concord,’ tells this humorous story. 

Once, in his early housekeeping, a distant relative came a-cousin- 
ing, and there was reason to believe that he planned to take the 
afternoon stage; but he was not very zealous about departing, and 
the stage was not seen until it had just passed the house,— the 
last stage, and it was Saturday. Mr. Emerson shouted and ran to 
overtake it, and happily succeeded. On his return, after seeing the 
guest safely ensconced, his wife smiled, and said she feared that his 
zeal on behalf of his friend was a little noticeable. ‘“ Yes,” he 
said, “my running was like the running of Ahimaaz, the son of 
Zadoc.” He speaks somewhere of visitors “ who fill a studious 
house with blast and running.” 

“ Speeding Saturn cannot halt ; 
Linger,— thou shalt rue the fault ; 
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If Love his moment overstay, 
Hatred’s swift repulsions play.” 


‘Uriel’ is autobiographic. It needs annotatica, and is not 
well read. Besides, it is allegory, always a hard kind of writing to 
comprehend, because it says one thing and means another. That 
is to say, it has a second or double meaning. 

‘Uriel’ (Hebrew, “fire of God’”’) is an angel mentioned in the 
second book of Esdras. Milton makes him “regent of the sun,” 
and calls him “ the sharpest-sighted spirit of all in heaven.” Co- 
pernicus, who in imagination took his seat in the sun and gate us 
heliocentricity, might have been called a Uriel. Emerson says 
the poet has this position; namely, the centre. He thus sees by 
position. Emerson was his own Uriel. 

A picture of ‘ Uriel’ is painted in the Poets’ Corner in the Li- 
brary at Washington. It bears the name of Emerson. The angel 
is turning with a scornful look, as he goes out from the presence 
of the old gods. 

The historical ground for the allegory of ‘ Uriel’ was furnished 
by the convulsions that followed the Divinity School Address in 
Cambridge, July 15, 1838. The style is “wild hyperbole,” tinged 
with humor, as describing much that was real. The imaginary 
scene was a convention of the gods, and befell in Paradise, which 
seems to have been among the Pleiads at that time. 


“Once, among the Pleiads walking, 
Sayd overheard the young gods talking.” 


Sayd is a variation from Saadi, used by Emerson as a name 
for his ideal self, as in the poem ‘ Saadi.’ Sayd was also a name 
for the imagination, which is the only subject that could be sup- 
posed to report what took place in Paradise among the Pleiads : — 


“Tt fell in the ancient periods 
Which the brooding soul surveys, 
Or ever the wild Time coined itself 
Into calendar months and days.” 
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So we have this testimony to its truth,—that it happened a 
good while ago, and yet less than ten years before the poem was 
written : — 

“Once, among the Pleiads walking, 
Sayd overheard the young gods talking ; 
And the treason, too long pent, 
To his ears was evident. 
The young deities discussed 
Laws of form, and metre just, 
Orb, quintessence, and sunbeams, 
What subsisteth, and what seems. 
One, with low tones that decide, 
And doubt and reverend use defied, 
With a look that solved the sphere, 
And stirred the devils everywhere, 
Gave his sentiment divine 
Against the being of a line. ° 
‘ Line in nature is not found ; 
Unit and universe are round ; 
In vain produced, all rays return ; 
Evil will bless, and ice will burn.’ 
As Uriel spoke with piercing eye, 
A shudder ran around the sky ; 
The stern old war-gods shook their heads ; 
The seraphs frowned from myrtle-beds ; 
Seemed to the holy festival 
The rash word boded ill to all; 
The balance-beam of Fate was bent; 
The bounds of good and ill were rent ; 
Strong Hades could not keep his own, 
But all slid to confusion.” 


The hyperbole in the above lines, when reduced to the actual 
facts and events to which by analogy they stand as correlatives, 
have all a substantial foundation. The convulsions attending the 
Divinity School Address Emerson, in writing to Carlyle, called a 
“tempest in a wash-bowl.” The calmest thing in it all was Emer- 
son. Let us look for some grains of truth in these exaggerations. 
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The young deities discussed “Laws of form, and metre.” 
There was some attempt at changes in “form” and “metre” by 
Coleridge and others about this time, and Pope notably was dis- 
missed asa model. The form and metre of Pope’s ‘ Homer’ was 
adopted by Emerson in some of his early poems, but not afterwards. 

The young deities also discussed 


“ Orb, quintessence, and sunbeams, 
What subsisteth, and what seems.” 


“Orb” may refer in physics to the doctrine of atoms, now dis- 
puted by the metaphysicians. “Quintessence” refers perhaps to 
the conception of “ things in themselves” by Kant, and to the an- 
tithesis of phenomena only, or to the theory of Berkeley, which was 
very charming to Emerson. “Sunbeams”’ were discarded in the 
doctrine of light by vibrations of ether. An echo out of these dis- 
cussions would seem to have gone down to a college in Maine 
where a young poet named Longfellow wrote the line, “ And things 
are not what they seem.” 


“One, with low tones that decide, 
And doubt and reverend use defied, .. . 
Gave his sentiment divine 
Against the being of a line. 
‘Line in nature is not found ; 
Unit and universe are round.’” 


In the physical world we do not find a line. The movements 
and surfaces of planets are in curves. Even water is not level, but 
bends several inches ina mile. But the chief value of the negation 
is in morals and religion. Evil will not go on in a line, but is ina 
curve and comes round to good. The common doctrine, at this 
time, was that evil is eternal,— that it has no force in itself to bend 
and become good. The world was in ruins and had no means for 
salvation save by some power external to itself, or as an importa- 
tion from another world. Vo /ine in the moral world was a daring 
innovation. 








— 
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The old gods were alarmed. Radicals and reformers are gen- 
erally young men; and this Uriel, with low tones that decide and 
doubt and reverend use defied, would turn the world upside down. 


‘The stern old war-gods shook their heads ; 
The seraphs frowned from myrtle-beds.” 


By the “stern old war-gods’’ we may understand the venerable 
doctors of philosophy and theology, and by “ the seraphs”” we may 
understand the rich, cultured women of Boston and Cambridge 
who were happy in being carried to heaven on flowery beds of 
ease, escorted by the stern old war-gods, and on the friendliest 
terms with them. 

‘Seemed to the holy festival 
The rash word boded ill to all; 
The balance-beam of Fate was bent.” 


Certainly, the wrench the world received must have been awful. 
Fate was even stronger than Jupiter, and “the balance-beam of 
Fate’’ was supposed to be made of good iron; for it was the in- 
strument used in testing everything else. ‘ But such was this 
strain upon it that it bent.” 

Another calamity, and what was still worse, “Strong Hades 
could not keep his own.” Now, if anything was sure, when this 
poem was written, it was Hades. Dante’s words were quoted 
which he found on the doors of Hell,— 


““ Who enters here let him leave hope behind.” 
But in the convulsions which ensued when Uriel 


‘‘ Gave his sentiment divine 
Against the being of a line,” 


these everlasting doors, even the doors of this terrible Bastile, gave 
way, and let the poor prisoners incarcerated therein all out into 
hope again. It took a great deal of power away from old-fashioned 
preaching. It spoiled Jonathan Edwards’s best sermon; and thou- 
sands of others had to be thrown away, upon the destruction of 
“strong Hades.” 
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Let us look back fifty years, when Hades seemed trustworthy 
and the doors sure. Uriel is a type of the radical, the man who 
says what he sees and doesn’t mind convulsions, and “ reverend use 
defies.” Uriel, also, may stand as a name for Radicalism, the cor- 
relative abstract; and 1838 was the very apogee of Radicalism, 
which was largely identified with Transcendentalism. It led to the 
fury in reform, which looked out in every direction for battle- 
grounds. The great “cause” amid innumerable “ causes” was the 
abolition of slavery, of which religious people were cautious and 
conservative ; for, to use Abraham Lincoln’s striking figure, “the 
snakes were in bed with the children.’ Among other radical 
movements was this one which aimed at Dante’s Bastile doors, and, 
instead of the doctrine that all are lost, it boldly said that all are 
found, and all will be saved. This shameful scandal was called 
Universalism. It began to be preached a little before the Divinity 
School Address. 

The following story, dated at this time, was told me by the 
good Dr. Quint. He had come to preach for us, and called for 
half an hour at my house; and, to make the matter worse, he told 
me the story Sunday morning just before going into the church 
for the morning service. The doctor’s story was that a good 
deacon came into his prayer-meeting with a great burden upon his 
mind ; and when he arose to make some remarks, as was his 
custom, he said: “They’ve got a new-fangled salvation round 
here,—a new-fangled salvation! They say everybody is going 
to be saved,—everybody, the converted and the unconverted. 
But, my brothers and sisters, we hope for better things.” 

This good doctor had this Dante-Milton faith in his creed, but 
latent and inactive. It was apparent from tone and manner that 
he did not believe it mzch. The Universalists had vaccinated him. 
He did not have the disorder “bad.” It was only a mild case of 
varioloid. He wasn’t worrying about it, as the fathers did. I was 
fifteen years old before I ever heard of this heresy. I had perfect 
confidence in Hades. I remember hearing an aged church member 
say, in talking of it with a young Uriel, “If I didn’t believe in 
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everlasting punishment after death, I’d steal.’’ Certainly, he needed 
the belief a little longer. 

There is the tradition of a public discussion between an eminent 
preacher of the new doctrine and Dr. Lyman Beecher, when he 
lived in Boston. Emerson must have known about this event. 
The Universalist had the advantage of being a specialist in his 
cause, and vexed Dr. Beecher with his command of texts and new 
versions ; and the valiant champion of orthodoxy, not often foiled, 
exclaimed at last: “Well, my Bible says, ‘The wicked shall be 
turned into Hell and all the nations that forget God.’ Get them 
out again if you can.” But the other answered: “I have the same 
Bible as Brother Beecher, and my Bible says, ‘ Death and Hell 
shall deliver up their dead.’ Get them in again if you can!” 
With these thoughts in the air, well might the poet say, “ Strong 
Hades could not keep his own.” There are many other fine 
analogies in this poem. Enough has been said to make the “ title” 


good. 
é 


THE DRAMAS OF M. PAUL HERVIEU. 


Charles Malloy. 





tN literature as in science there are inevitably an action 
|| and a reaction, and in French drama there is now the re- 
9] action. The dramatic leadership of Europe between 

1830 and 1890 fell to France. From the first perform- 
ances of Dumas’ ‘Henry Third and his Court’ and of Hugo’s 
‘Hernani,’ almost coinciding as they did with the publication of 
the second ‘ Faust’ and with the death of Goethe, until the time 
when the great Scandinavians and Russians were coming to have a 
Pan-European influence and the new dramas of Germany, Italy, 
and England were springing into being, it was Hugo, the elder 
Dumas, Musset, Vigny, Scribe, Augier, the younger Dumas, La- 
biche, Feuillet, Sardou, Meilhac, Becque, who swayed for good or 
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evil the dramatic destinies of the Western world. Since 1890, 
however, such dominance has passed from France. The one 
dramatist of quite the first rank that she now possesses is M. Ed- 
mond Rostand; and M. Rostand, great dramatist though he be, is 
scarcely in the modern movement. In the distinctly modern 
drama of contemporary life, France certainly has no dramatist of the 
power of Ibsen, Gerhart Hauptmann, Tolstoy, Sudermann, Bjorn- 
son, Echegaray, Strindberg, Pinero, or D’ Annunzio. Berlin and 
the great Scandinavian and Italian cities are now, rather than Paris, 
the dramatic centres. France has, to be sure, a modern drama of 
great value to France, and considerable cosmopolitan interest. M. 
Brieux, M. Maurice Donnay, M. de Porto-Riche, for example, has 
each done work varied, artistic, intelligent. Still more attention 
has been received in France by M. Frangois de Curel and by M. 
Paul Hervieu. M. de Curel is one of the idols of the new school, 
but he has not yet won general recognition. M. Hervieu, on the 
other hand, has become almost a national institution. In the 
spring of 1901, indeed, his tragedy of modern life, ‘The Bearing 
of the Torch’ (‘La Course du Flambeau’), was received by the in- 
telligent Parisian public with unusual fervor. Critics compared 
M. Hervieu not only with Gerhart Hauptmann and Ibsen, but even 
with Sophocles and Shakespeare. Among the more discreet the 
play received praise more discriminating, but even more flattering, 
alike from the strenuous young men who write in the Revue d’ Art 
dramatique and the Mercure de France and from the cautious M. 
Emile Faguet and the ultramontane M. René Doumic. This adu- 
lation was renewed with scarcely diminished fervor in the follow- 
ing autumn, when the Comédie Frangaise produced M. Hervieu’s 
‘Enigma’ (‘ L’Enigme ). 

M. Paul Hervieu’s dramas now demand, therefore, the serious 
consideration of all interested in French letters. Such considera- 
tion is particularly necessary in America, since the only play by 
M. Hervieu that has been seen in this country was ‘Ties’ (‘ Les 
Tenailles’), given by the Independent Theatre. That play had 
become, by a process of elimination, addition, and complete change 
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of ending and significance, so thoroughly its adapters’ own that 
one thought it a rare mixture of humility and impudence in Messrs. 
George Peabody Eustis and Paul Kester cruelly to leave M. Her- 
vieu’s name on the playbill at all. 

One’s critical interest in M. Paul Hervieu is increased, moreover, 
by the curious combination in his work of a very modern intel- 
lectual mood with the Classic seventeenth-century artistic spirit. 
There are few more striking instances in literature of the survival 
of a national tradition in a new literary age. At first glance, an 
analytic observer of Parisian society in the manner of M. Paul 
Bourget, M. Hervieu has yet shaped his very modern plays in the 
Classic French mould. They have the bareness, the loftiness, the 
elimination of the larger part of life, which is characteristic of 
French seventeenth-century tragedies, and also, to do them justice, 
the intensity of the few things that remain. M. Hervieu’s plays 
differ widely in this from the plays of M. Rostand, on the one hand, 
and of M. Brieux and M. Maurice Donnay, on the other, which 
alike have the looseness of structure and the wide reach of German 
and English drama. This distinction, too, has been recognized in 
France. When M. Hervieu was received into the Academy, that 
body, with characteristic tact, selected the arch-prophet of the 
seventeenth-century tradition to welcome him, M. Ferdinand Bru- 
netiére. What M. Brunetiére found most praiseworthy in M. 
Hervieu’s dramas was precisely ‘a renaissance of tragédte,’’— the 
sacred tragédie to which the French critics will not admit Shake- 
speare’s plays, or Goethe’s, or Victor Hugo’s; a term M. Emile 
Faguet will not apply even to the dramas of A‘schylus. To the 
student of Corneille or of Racine, M. Paul Hervieu offers the inter- 
esting spectacle of the Classic theories in modern dress, and yet 
in these same plays the most eager lover of things modern will find 
satisfaction in the criticism of life. 


It was not, however, the tradition of the seventeenth century 
which influenced M. Hervieu’s first play, ‘Without a Morrow’ 
(‘ Point de Lendemain’), produced in 1890, but another French tra- 
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dition, that of the sentimental authors of the eighteenth century. 
The play, in fact, was merely a dramatization of the tale by Vivant 
Denon. Nor was it in any way really important. ‘Without a 
Morrow, though, was an unimportant play of a type with which, 
alas! France alone is blessed. It is genuinely literary, with ex- 
quisite dialogue, a trifle, to be sure, but a trifle by a true man of 
letters. The scene, indeed, at the end of the First Act between the 
Baroness and the Chevalier, when from underneath the ruffles 
Cupid’s wings do appear for a moment, is genuinely high comedy. 
The play, as a whole, remains, however, a mere tuning up for M. 
Hervieu’s plays then to come. 

Far more important than ‘Without a Morrow’ was M. Her- 
vieu’s first original play in 1892, ‘Words Remain’ (‘Les Paroles 
restent’). But in his second play, as in his first, M. Hervieu had 
his Classicist method still to seek. In ‘Words Remain’ he seemed 
to be in the general French dramatic current of his time, to share 
in the extension of drama toward analytic fiction which was being 
made by M. Lemaitre and M. Georges de Porto-Riche, on the one 
hand, and on the other by the dramatists who were writing “ slices 
of life” for the Théatre Libre. M. Hervieu did not then seek for 
bareness or exclusion of detail. He revelled, rather, in the mere 
surface-play of gay Parisian life. In ‘Words Remain’ M. Hervieu 
had, too, the genuinely vital subject ‘Without a Morrow’ had 
lacked. M. Hervieu treated with intense feeling the power of 
scandal-mongering in contemporary life. The subject one imme- 
diately sees is that of Sefior Echegaray’s tragedy, ‘ El Gran Gale- 
oto,’ which the cultivated New York, Boston, and Washington 
publics will remember from its performances by the Independent 
Theatre. The similarity ceases, however, with the subject-matter. 
Sefior Echegaray’s play is conceived and executed in Matthew 
Arnold’s “grand style.” There is no play in modern literature 
more Greek in spirit. ‘Words Remain’ is a much lighter, thor- 
oughly Parisian version of the question. It has, indeed, the mood 
rather of ‘The School for Scandal.’ It lacks the epic outline, the 
grandiose drawing of the Spanish tragedy: it possesses, on the 
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other hand, a skilled and graceful presentation of worldly Parisian 
society. The manner in which extremely destructive scandal is 
merely dropped casually, objectively, quite without malice, is par- 
ticularly well observed, and is shown with a French touch. ‘Words 
Remain’ has, to be sure, far stronger merits. The series of scenes 
in the Second Act between the Marquis de Nohan and Regine de 
Vesles, whom he has slandered quite without foundation by a ran- 
dom word and with whom he has become in love, where he con- 
fesses the wrong he has done her and the genuine devotion he 
now feels, are tactful at the same time as daring. Regine, even 
more notably, is a thoroughly living woman, who revealed at once 
in her creator a féministe. Fine, also, is the consciousness of fate, 
almost the true George Eliot perception of the eternal conse- 
quences of every deed. M. Hervieu, however, unfortunately ended 
his play with a melodramatic and impossible scene, in which 
Nohan, when recovering from a wound received in a duel, is abso- 
lutely killed by overhearing the gossip he has started and now 
cannot stop. Ina romantic drama this scene might be convincing, 
but in a play of modern life, attempting an accurate reproduction 
of modern society, it is rather forced. If only for this last scene, 
‘Words Remain’ is a play which may interest, but cannot satisfy 
the lover of modern drama. ; 

After the failure of ‘Words Remain’ in November, 1892, M. 
Hervieu did not produce another play until September, 1895, when 
‘Hooks and Eyes’ (‘Les Tenailles’) was given at the Comédie 
Francaise. During these three years, however, M. Hervieu had 
found himself. He was no longer, as in his first two plays, seeking 
a dramatic method. And now came the plays which, with ‘ Hooks 
and Eyes,’ have won M. Hervieu his European renown,—‘ Man’s 
Law’ (‘La Loi de l'Homme’), 1897, ‘The Bearing of the Torch,’ 
and ‘The Enigma.’ We may seek, therefore, to discover more 
in detail, by a general consideration of ‘ Hooks and Eyes’ and the 
three succeeding plays, M. Paul Hervieu’s individual dramatic note. 


In such a search for M. Hervieu’s particular position, one 
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surely should consider his Classicist form before passing on to his 
very modern criticism of life. The prime quality, of course, of 
French tragedy was its elevation, its abstraction. The French 
critics all declare with emphasis that a tragedy is not a picture of 
life, but the treatment of a moral problem in its loftiest and barest 
terms. Their idea has been happily expressed by M. Augustin 
Filon in his interesting book, ‘From Dumas to Rostand.” “A 
tragedy,” says M. Filon, “is neither a poetic conception nor an 
imitation of real life. It is a moral theorem with certain psycho- 
logical premises as a point of departure, and ending in a rigorous 
conclusion. It is not founded on a false supposition, because it 
would be impossible for us to reach any conclusion from such a 
basis. On the contrary, it takes its subject-matter from the deep- 
est feelings of our soul; but it treats them as geometry treats 
points and lines, surfaces and solids. Thus a hero of tragedy re- 
sembles us as an ideal cube resembles the tin boxes in which gro- 
cers keep their biscuits.’”’ Naturally, in an art with such an ideal 
there is no mixture of tones, no comic relief. In real life, comedy 
and tragedy are, no doubt, inextricably mingled ; but to the French 
Classicists that was no reason why they should be thus mingled in 
tragic art. Consider Juliet’s Nurse, and then the Nurse of Phédre. 
This absence of relief, in a general way, is also true of the theatre 
of M. Paul Hervieu. It is not absolutely true,— as true, indeed, as 
is apt to be the first impression of an Anglo-Saxon reader. Those 
who saw ‘Ties’ at the Independent Theatre will remember the 
scene in the Third Act where Ferdinand Valanton, starting off to 
fish, attempts to jest about that engrossing sport in a manner 
which makes one wish he and his creator would leave the tragedy 
unrelieved. A far happier instance of the mixture of tones will be 
found in the Classic ‘ Bearing of the Torch’ itself, at the ending of 
the First Act. Sabine Revel, a widow, has refused to marry the 
Louisiana millionaire, Mr. Stangy, so as in no way to impair her 
daughter’s dowry. Then the mother learns that the daughter 
herself is in love, and only requires the mother’s consent to be 
married. Sabine’s permission is wrung from her. The scene 
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ends with the exquisitely just speech: “My child married! Marie 
Jeanne married !—Oh!— that seems so funny —so funny ”— 
And she breaks into tears. Many such instances of the mixture 
of the two moods might be mentioned in M. Hervieu’s dramas. 
Such a mixture, after all, is inevitable in a dramatist who is not 
creating an ideal world in rhymed Alexandrines, but is treating the 
world about him in what must approach actual human speech. 
Yet M. Hervieu has, on the whole, the Classic attitude to his sub- 
ject. One must not look in his later plays for the little details of 
Parisian life which were to be found in ‘Words Remain.’ M. 
Hervieu is not portraying life now: he is solving moral problems. 
This position comes out very strikingly in the scenes which M. 
Hervieu, like every dramatist, has to introduce for the sake of 
a few speeches necessary to his exposition. In such scenes M. 
Hervieu, in full agreement with the Classicist formula, does not 
add the lifelike details that an English or a German dramatist 
would give us. He makes merely the points he requires, and then 
proceeds as quickly as possible to the next scene. Why weaken 
the philosophic and logical severity of one’s problem, M. Hervieu 
would query, by the introduction of irrelevant facts? Similarly 
may be answered the charges brought at times against M. Hervieu 
of falseness to life. In ‘The Bearing of the Torch,’ for example, 
it has been objected that Sabine Revel in the Third Act would dis- 
obey the physician’s orders and tell her mother that the climate of 
the Engadine would not agree with the latter’s heart rather than run 
the greater risk of taking the old woman there. Personally, I do not 
feel the difficulty. One must remember that, when Sabine Revel 
makes her choice, she is not in normal mood, but rather in ex- 
treme nervous tension. Granting M. Hervieu’s method, the objec- 
tion under any condition would not hold. It was necessary for M. 
Hervieu’s thesis that Sabine Revel should risk even her mother’s 
life for the sake of accompanying her daughter. That situation, 
therefore, must be obtained even at the sacrifice of truth to life. 
The all-important matter is the thesis, the general truth of the con- 
clusion. The truth of the details by which the conclusion is 
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reached is unimportant. This method, again, accounts for the in- 
difference M. Hervieu sometimes shows at his catastrophes for his 
characters. When Sabine Revel has once said, “I have killed my 
mother for my daughter’s sake,” M. Hervieu has nothing more to 
tell, or even to hint, concerning her. We crave information as to 
the way she meets the years. Anything more M. Hervieu could 
tell us would not progress his problem, and M. Hervieu does not 
wish to produce an anti-climax. Truly, M. Hervieu’s plays are our 
modern ¢ragédies. 

M. Hervieu, indeed, is so closely akin artistically to the great 
seventeenth-century writers that his plays even have the external 
preciosity of the Classic work. Where else but in a seventeenth- 
century French tragedy and in a play by M. Hervieu would a 
woman speak of her guests as /es chers invités, or a man de- 
clare that by losing his wife’s fortune he would have wne demi- 
Jacade dans la société, or would even the fish in a desolate region 
be “melancholy,” or would a woman refer to her “ modest 
charms,” and Iréne Fergan and Michel Davernier in ‘ Hooks and 
Eyes,’ like Pauline and Sévére in ‘ Polyeucte,’ value most /’¢tendue 
de nos fiertés? In M. Hervieu’s plays, moreover, as in the 
Classic French tragedies, the preciosity is much more than a mere 
matter of dialogue. French Classic art commenced in the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, and neither in Corneille nor in Racine can one 
forget the source. The tender passion was the keenest interest 
in life of the préczeuses ; and to the tender passion, therefore, 
French tragedy was a bond slave. Alike in the Romantic School 
of 1630 and in the Realistic School of 1660 the precious lovers 
were inevitable. Corneille could not treat Polyeucte without 
introducing Sévére, and it was only by the grace of Port Royal 
that we were spared the eternal duo in ‘Athalie.’ Over all 
tragedy of the time lies a refined, sentimental haze. The heroes 
and heroines are always masters and mistresses of their fates, 
and analyze their joys, and even their sorrows, with pleasure, 
apparently, above all in the analysis. 

All this to an unfortunate Teuton brought up on Shakespeare’s 
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Romeo and Cleopatra and Goethe’s Gretchen is apt to seem in- 
sincere. How can one really believe in an Iphigenia, or an An- 
dromache, or an Orestes, or, above all, a Julius Czesar, who has 
clearly made a detailed study of Mademoiselle de Scudéri’s Map 
of the Tender Passion? and how melancholy is the change from 
Hippolytus, the worshipper of Diana, in the profound tragedy of 
Euripides, to Hippolyte, lover of Aricie! Equally refined and 
analytic and self-conscious are the heroes and heroines of M. Her- 
vieu. There is the same delicate sentiment running at times dan- 
gerously close to sentimentality. Yet the people of M. Hervieu 
have one pronounced advantage, at least for a Teuton. The 
most difficult Anglo-Saxon obstacle in Corneille or in Racine is 
to have these great gentlemen and great ladies loudly proclaimed 
as heroes and heroines of antiquity. One’s only solution is to 
forget the names, and to accept them as interesting and wonderful 
portraits of Versailles, quite without connection with Greece or 
Rome. Yet there is always a strain. 

In M. Hervieu’s dramas, on the other hand, Irene Fergan and 
Sabine Revel and M. de Neste are quite without previous associ- 
ations in one’s mind, even though the most delicate of all, Mr. 
Stangy of White Cove, Louisiana, is somewhat of a gnat. It 
would be great folly, however, for us not to adapt ourselves to for- 
eign art, to confine ourselves within our special formula. What we 
deem precious is the natural method for M. Hervieu,— indeed, the 
only possible one. On no other terms could we have the charm 
and profit of his remarkable talent. How natural preciosity is to 
M. Hervieu he has shown by his treatment of the Marquis de 
Neste in ‘The Enigma.’ He is clearly M. Hervieu’s favorite child. 
This charming old gentleman is the grandson of a woman who was 
the friend of D’Alembert and Rousseau and the Chevalier de 
Parny, and he is a worthy descendant. No one could have conver- 
sation more “ delicate.’”’ Yet he is glorified, almost beatified, by 
his creator, and represents true morality, as conceived by M. Her- 
vieu, in the face of the Gourgiran brothers with their bloody code 
of honor. M. Paul Hervieu is, veritably, still the author of ‘ With- 
out a Morrow.’ 
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Just as we found in the Classic French tradition the explana- 
tion of M. Paul Hervieu’s preciosity, so shall we find in that tra- 
dition the reason of what, at first reading, seems to an Anglo- 
Saxon M. Hervieu’s lack of characterization. M. Hervieu, one 
complains, does not create individual people. Truly, M. Hervieu 
does not. Neither, however, does Moliére. ‘The School for Wives’ 
and ‘ The Misanthrope,’ ‘ Tartuffe’ and ‘The Miser,’ are master- 
pieces largely through the profound studies of Arnolphe and Alceste, 
Céliméne and Agnés, Tartuffe and Harpagon. All these people 
are creations which cannot be loved and studied too much. Yet, 
when one reflects, one has not been studying in any one of them an 
individual, but rather the woman of the world, or the miser, or the 
hypocrite, or the young girl in the full bloom of Mr. George Mere- 
dith’s “ Rose Pink,” as a type. It has been well said that Alceste 
a century later almost would have been Rousseau. Fancy Ham- 
let ever calling up an association with any one but himself! It 
would be as impossible as for John Smith around the corner. 

Since Moliére’s method, however, gave us Alceste and Harpa- 
gon, why should we quarrel with the method? A similar question, 
moreover, may be put concerning the people of M. Hervieu. 
None of them, to be sure, is an addition to the list of one’s individ- 
ual acquaintances, as the characters of those Teutonic dramatists 
worth notice are rather certain to be. What is found in M. Her- 
vieu’s dramas are discerning studies of types. As a delineator of 
typical characters in the traditional French manner, M. Hervieu, 
indeed, has shown much analytic power. He has, in particular, the 
ventriloquil ability, which is one of the most essential qualities of 
the dramatist. The scenes where M. Hervieu’s stage is most 
crowded are precisely the ones where his people are most com- 
pletely differentiated. A noteworthy instance will be found in the 
Fifth Scene of the First Act of ‘ Hooks and Eyes,’ where, throughout 
a long and important scene, Irene Fergan and Michel Davernier 
and Pauline and Ferdinand Valanton all maintain their separate 
points of view with consistency and thoroughness. None of them, 
to be sure, quite has an individual existence; but each of them is 
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a salient example of a type. Again, the two sentimental lovers, 
Michel Davernier in ‘Hooks and Eyes’ and Vivarce in ‘The 
Enigma,’ are distinguished from each other by health and by caste. 
Even more striking is the skill with which two constant types of 
the eternal-womanly are opposed in ‘The Enigma’ in the charac- 
ters of the two sisters-in-law, Léonore and Giselle de Gourgiran. 
The denial to a dramatist with such accomplishment of the power 
of characterization is surely quite unjustified racial prejudice. 

Looking at M. Hervieu’s work with fairer eyes, one finds in 
his plays vivid presentiments of the leading types of modern 
French life. Could a better representative be found for the gener- 
ation but one remove from the soil, and now “ plunging” in stocks 
in search of millions, than Didier Maravon in ‘ The Bearing of the 
Torch’; or for the older men among the aristocracy, with what 
Jane Austen would have called “sensibility,” and with delight 
above all in the “rustle of women’s skirts,” than the Marquis de 
Neste; or for the thrifty, conservative bourgeoisie, with its some- 
what Gallic humor and its steady loyalty, than Madame Fontenais 
in ‘The Bearing of the Torch’; and do even the vazsonneurs of 
Moliere represent the characteristically French spirit with its keen 
social sense, insisting on moderation and good taste and the things 
that are usual, more strikingly than Robert Fergan in ‘ Hooks and 
Eyes’? 

It will be, however, by his heroines, probably, that M. Hervieu 
will ultimately stand or fall. M. Hervieu is a self-confessed femin- 
ist. He considers that women are still the slaves of men, and he 
has set out doughtily to free them. It was for Iréne Fergan that 
‘ Hooks and Eyes’ was written, for Laure de Raguais that we have 
‘Man’s Law,’ on account of Léonore and Giselle de Gourgiran that 
M. Hervieu conceived ‘The Enigma,’ and Sabine Revel was the 
chief reason for creation even of ‘ The Bearing of the Torch.’ 

The differences between the plays are very naturally, therefore, 
the differences largely between their heroines. Iréne Fergan has 
been married very young in a marriage of convenience. Robert 
Fergan she has never loved, and his utter lack of interest in every 
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enthusiasm has quickly turned even her indifference to absolute 
hatred. She is a woman of intelligence and ideals, the most 
intense rebel M. Hervieu has drawn, one white-hot flame against 
the tyranny of convention. Laure de Raguais in ‘Man’s Law,’ on 
the other hand, is a woman of the great world, whose somewhat 
fierce soul has been first kindled to passion by the Comte de 
Raguais. Even when she learns of his treachery with Madame 
D’Orcieu, she still loves him; and it is only by the thought of her 
child that she can force herself to revolt. Giselle de Gourgiran, 
like Irene Fergan, is a rebel ; but she is one purely in the sphere of 
ideas. She is a charmingly observed example of the contemporary 
women who have the most modern thought, but none the less 
quietly lead their lives in the old, old way. Giselle de Gourgiran, 
one feels, could have gone through life very amiably with Robert 
Fergan. Léonore de Gourgiran, in contrast with her sister-in-law, 
lives entirely in her senses. Unlike Iréne and Laure and Giselle, 
she is not in the least an idealist. Treachery to her husband 
means little to her. To secure her safety and that of her lover, 
she lies and wears her mask with perfect calm. Even when she 
learns that her lover is shot, she does not abandon the battle. 
She cannot, because she must fight to the very last to save his 
life. A moment later she learns that Vivarce is dead. Then all 
the glory of life is gone for her,—all but the quick, sharp joy of 
confession of her love. Her most cruel punishment is that her 
husband will not kill her, and that, instinctively, she cannot kill 
herself. Like Léonore de Gourgiran, Sabine Revel is a woman 
whose nature is emotional rather than intellectual. Only the 
absorption that the former finds in her lover the latter finds in her 
daughter. For the sake of Marie Jeanne, Sabine lets her lover and 
all he means to her pass by. To save her daughter, she is drawn 
to forgery and theft and parricide. Then her daughter abandons 
her without scruple to follow Didier Maravon across the world. 
Sabine turns for comfort to her mother; and at that very moment 
occurs her mother’s death, caused by her. Deserted, solitary, she 
stands over the body, and cries, “I have killed my mother for my 
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daughter’s sake.”’ I know of few more tragic figures in contem- 
porary drama as one leaves her standing there. For hours after I 
have closed the book, her last cry rings in my ears. Surely, any 
method which gives us five women like these is right. So much 
may be said for M. Hervieu’s typical characters. I leave to a 
second paper consideration of his elemental plots. 
James Platt White. 
é 


JAPANESE POETRY. 


I. 


-4q| HE poetry of Japan is, probably, to Europeans the least 
| familiar phase of its artistic development; and yet, 
strangely enough, it is the one expression of its life 
which scholars agree in pronouncing distinctively and 
typically Japanese. While the ancient philosophy and art and the 
modern industrialism of. the Japanese have been. borrowed from 
India, China, Corea, and Europe, their poetry is spontaneous ; and 
it has, therefore, even setting aside any intrinsic merit of its own, 
a peculiar interest, as the expression of a unique civilization, of 
such refinement and polish that, compared with it, modern Europe 
is crude and barbarous, and of a race-mind which, in its develop- 
ment, has diverged from that of Europe until it touches the antip- 
odes of thought. If it were necessary to embrace in one word the 
contrast of mental attitude between Japanese and European, even 
a superficial observer would unhesitatingly choose as characteristic 
of the former the phrase “esoteric”; and it is this quality which 
presents so formidable a barrier to any attempt to understand their 
literature. Not only thoughts, but expressions seemingly simple 
and direct, hide constant, baffling difficulties, sows-entendres, hidden 
significances, suggestions and connotations, which even a knowl- 
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edge of the written language, such as the learned only attain, can- 
not interpret without the aid of an intimate and sympathetic 
acquaintance with the daily life, the surroundings, the acts, the 
thoughts, and the ideals of the Japanese. 

It is, indeed, a hopeless task for those of us who possess no 
scholarly qualifications to comprehend the inner meanings of 
Japanese poetry. It may even to many seem mere affectation to 
pretend to enjoy what we can at best read but superficially and 
unintelligently. Japanese thoughts do not readily lend themselves 
to the clothing of European words. A great proportion of Japan- 
ese poetry cannot possibly be rendered into an idiom so foreign as 
French, German, or English ; and we are of necessity restricted to 
translation. Without elaboration and commentary most of what 
we read would be unintelligible in its suggestive brevity, and we 
are limited to such crumbs of interpretation as fall to us from 
the tables of the learned. Yet, even when confined to a medium 
wholly unrelated to the original, and as uninitiates whom all the 
subtler suggestions, references, and allusions escape, we may still 
find much, very much, in Japanese poetry, to read at first with the 
quick curiosity of discovery, and then with a steady and growing 
delight in the delicate effectiveness which is its peculiar charm. 
Gradually we realize that the tissue of esoteric complexities which 
overlies it cannot dim our pleasure in the daringly specific touches 
of nature, the direct and sincere presentment of scenes of daily 
life and of love. We turn from it convinced that human nature is 
human nature the world over, and that the little, drooping ‘“ White 
Iris,’ with her fine perceptions, delicate imagination, and light, deft 
touch, secluded in her frail, graceful house and fanciful garden, 
moving with noiseless grace, in soft shimmering mono and 
immaculate white ¢adz, over polished floors and fine mattings, 
among her exquisite, perishable surroundings, has in her affections, 
at least, much in common with her more obtuse and clumsy 
Western sister, tramping in thick boots over muddy roads or seated, 
formal and décolletée, in the midst of the indestructible, heavy 
luxuries of a crowded European drawing-room. 
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“* Even the brightest lamp, even the light electric, 
Cannot lighten at all the dusk of the Way of Love.” 


“« Always the more I love, the more it is hard to say so: 
Oh, how happy I were, should the loved one say it first!” 


“ Horeta wai na to 
Sukoshi no koto ga? 
Naze ni kono yo ni 
linikui ? ” 
‘Such a little word! only to say, ‘I love you!’ 
Why, oh, why, do I find it hard to say like this?” 


. 


The pain that I cannot speak of to any one in the world: 
Tell me who has made it, whose do you think the fault ?”’ 





“ Receiving from his hand the cup of the wine of greeting, 
Even before I drink, I feel that my face grows red.” 


“ Seeing the face, at once the folly I wanted to utter 
All melts out of my thought, and somehow the tears come first.” 


“To Heaven with all my soul I prayed to prevent your going: 
Already, to keep you with me, answers the blessed rain.” 





“Crying for joy made wet my sleeve that dries too quickly : 
’Tis not the same with the heart,— that cannot dry so soon.” 


‘‘ Flowers in both my hands,— flowers of plum and cherry: 
Which will be, I wonder, the one to give me fruit ?”’ 
Here Mr. Hearn tells us that the plum and cherry signify 
women’s characters, the plum always implying a moral beauty. 


‘“‘ Have we not spoken the love that binds for a double existence ? 
If we must separate now, I can but wish to die.” 


“Tf in this present life we never can hope for union, 
Then we shall first keep house in the Lotos Palace beyond.” 
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“So that we stay together, even the Hell of the Blood Lake, 
Even the Mountain of Swords, will signify nothing at all!” 


‘“‘ His very sweetness itself makes my existence a burden ; 
Truly, this world of change is a world of constant woe!” 


“ Neither for youth nor age is fixed the life of the body ; 
Bidding me wait for a time is the word that forever divides.” 


There is not one of these little verses, so sympathetically ren- 
dered by Mr. Hearn, which might not be the utterance of a Nor- 
man, Bavarian, or Irish peasant girl, if it were possible for her to 
express her unconscious mood at once in a spirit so naive and ina 
form so delicately fanciful. Japanese poetry is distinctly poetry 
of sentiment ; and sensations, whether of pain or pleasure, are much 
the same, even when produced by causes wholly unlike. The 
mental attitude toward the object of love would probably be wholly 
foreign to us, if we understood it; and often, of course, even these 
little songs of the people are exclusively Japanese in treatment or 
in allusion, but even then the feeling which prompts them rings 
true in our ears. 


“IT make my Ayaku do [praying visits to a temple], travelling Love’s 
dark pathway, 
Ever praying to meet the owner of my heart.” 


“ He wooes by teaching the Law of Cause and Effect for three lives, 
And makes a contract for two,— the crafty smiling priest!” 


‘‘Though his body were broken to pieces, though his bones on the 
shore lay bleaching, 
I would find my way to rejoin him, after gathering up the bones.” 


“You and I together,— lilies that grow in a valley,— 
This is our blossoming time, but nobody knows the fact.” 


To the ordinary European such expressions would not occur as 
a spontaneous outlet of feeling: only an artist would have per- 
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ceptions fine enough to see the tiny effects of nature so vividly, 
and only a poet the ability to express them so specifically, and 
the sensitiveness to beauty in every-day human life which would 
lead him naturally to relate it at every turn with the most rare 
and fleeting aspects of nature. But in Japan every man is in 
some sort a poet. Inthe cherry season little wisps of thin white 
paper flutter everywhere among the pink blossoms: on each is 
a poem expressing the pleasure of some sight-seer in the pretty 
scene. There is no trace of affectation in the custom: the poem 
is composed in the intervals of sipping tea, and while complacently 
watching the pleasure-seekers about him, and is with entire un- 
consciousness written out in fine characters and twisted about 
the brown twig between two whiffs of the little pipe. 

Much that we hear condemned by foreigners in Japan as arti- 
ficial or affected is equally simple and natural. The following 
little verse from Mr. Hearn’s collection of street songs is proba- 
bly as spontaneous as any costermonger’s catch of East London 
or the Bowery :— 


‘* Parted from you, my beloved, I go alone to the pine fields; 
There is dew of night on the leaves, there is also dew of tears.” 


If the average Japanese did not have an instinctive sense of 
beauty in color and form, and above all in nature, Japanese life 
would lack its charm. We should fail to find the early dwarf 
crocus cherished in the boot-maker’s tiny shop in the native town, 
and to admire the graceful design and the rich combinations 
of color and fabric in the butterfly 42smono of the Coolie’s little 
daughter. Japan is a land where even the poorest peasant 
shows ill-concealed amazement when he sees a European place 
himself with his back to a view of Fujiyama or the sea; where 
your house-boy is struck by the beautiful thought of a Chinese 
ideograph which, in translation, and to European ears, yields only 
the unsuggestive phrase “ first house” ; where the kuru maya’s wife 
buys great flowering branches of February plum, to make sweet and 
beautiful the one little matted compartment in which father, 
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mother, and children live in contentment, in comfort even, with 
fresh air, cleanliness, and neatness, so simplified is their life, so per- 
fectly adjusted throughout and beautified all its details. 

The Japanese not only instinctively feels delight in all that 
is rare and lovely, but he expresses it with the unconscious simplic- 
ity of a child, and often with the grace and the facility of a poet 
or painter. His attitude toward nature is essentially different 
from that to which we are accustomed, his touch with it is closer 
and more sympathetic, his perceptions finer and better trained, 
his knowledge more detailed and exact, his self-expression more 
fluent, his pleasure wholly unstudied and genuine. It probably 
never enters his mind that it can seem affected: it is as much 
a matter of course as the enjoyment of his tea, pipe, or saké. 
We read into the life of Japan our own self-consciousness, our 
proneness to pose, our assertive personalities and self-deceptions. 
The Japanese have their faults: polish does not always imply 
sincerity, nor neatness cleanliness; but they are by nature sensi- 
tive, fashioned for delicate uses, apt at distinguishing fine differ- 
ences, in creating infinite individual variety with the smallest 
possible deviation from the type. A fanciful little touch, a whim- 
sical turn in a verse, an odd conceit, lend it in Europeans’ ears 
a certain touch of préczosité which is not, in reality, characteris- 
tic of Japanese poetry. We find the seeming affectation no less in 
the poetry of the people than in that of the court. Always also 
we must bear in mind that images and terms, to us odd and 
grotesque, to the Japanese may be associated with ideas pretty 
and poetical. The singing frog, for instance, is much prized; and, 
as we learn from Mr. Hearn, it figures in many poems which are 
in no sense ridiculous. The following little verse was condemned 
by a European reader as “rococo”: to a Japanese there is 
probably no incongruity in the association of ideas and no lack 
of spontaneity in the conceit itself. 


* Now sings the frog, and the voice of the frog is perfumed ; 
For into the shining stream the cherry petals fall.” 
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The New England child who was punished by a Puritan mother 
for “telling a lie,” when she said that she had seen stars in a mud- 
puddle, would have been better understood in Japan. 


‘“‘ You disturb in the ancient well the light of the stars, O Frog!” 


“Laugh me to scorn, if you please; call me your frog in the well : 
Flowers fall into my well, and its waters mirror the moon !” 


Here we learn from Mr. Hearn the allusion is to the proverb, 
‘The frog in the well knows not the great sea,” which implies, he 
said, that the speaker is “some sweet-hearted country-girl, answer- 
ing an ungenerous remark with very pretty tact.” The tact and 
the verses are indeed pretty,— too pretty, the unsympathetic critic 
may maintain; but prettiness is the dominant note of all Japan. 
The scenery is seldom grand, the art seldom or never great; but 
both are always pretty,— that is, where they are neither fantastic nor 
grotesque. 

Perhaps we do not, in speaking of the Japanese love of beauty, 
sufficiently take into account their love of the fanciful and the fan- 
tastic. In part this may perhaps be explained by the fact that 
most of their best work was produced in a period closely re- 
sembling the Middle Ages. The measured, deliberate, severe 
beauty of Greek art is wanting. We have instead the chance in- 
spiration of the moment,—a reed-bird on the wing, a peony in bud, 
a foaming waterfall, the falling snowy petals of the plum, the 
shadow of a river plant, the melting hoar frost in the spring, a poem 
complete in a single line,— 


‘Evening sunlight on the wings of a water fowl.” 


While side by side with these touches of nature we find horrible 
monsters, dragons, ghosts, and goblins, gods with cruel fangs in 
uncouth pictures of threatening rage, men with enormous heads 
and one arm twice the length of the other, or skeletons with snaky 
necks twining over the page. Side by side with the perfectly de- 
veloped chrysanthemums are distorted plants with a single fan- 
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tastic blossom apiece, and others bearing a thousand small flowers, 
each valued solely for their number. At the annual morning-glory 
show at Nogeyama the prize was last year awarded to a flower of 
curious shade and odd fringings. It is the medizval gargoyle, not 
the pediment of the Parthenon, which is akin to much in Japanese 
art. But in poetry the element of the strange and the horrid is 
eliminated, and what is pretty, dainty, fanciful, alone finds a place. 
Even the following lines, which to an unsympathetic mind might 
seem grotesque, are merely bits of Japanese realism : — 


“ You have learned that the world is void: 


You never look at it as you float, O Frog!” 


“ With hands resting on the ground, reverently you repeat your poem, 
O Frog!” 


This, Mr. Hearn points out, is the proper posture in which to 
address a superior. 


‘‘ Now all the guests being gone, why still thus respectfully sitting, O 
Frog?” 


‘So resting your hands on the ground, do you welcome the rain, O 
Frog?” 
Some of these little frog poems collected in ‘Exotics and Ret- 


rospectives’ are very poetical. 
p y 


“ Having lived in clear rushing mountain streams, never can your voice 
become stagnant, O Frog!” 


“The song of the earliest frogs,— fainter than falling of rain.” 


‘‘ Hearing the frogs of the rice-fields, methinks that the water sings.” 


‘From rice-field to rice-field they call: unceasing the challenge and 
answer.” 


‘As we flush the rice-fields of spring, the frog song flows with the 
water.” 


“Ever as deepens the night, louder the chorus of pond frogs.” 
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The translations given above, all of which are by Lafcadio 
Hearn, bear the stamp of a truly remarkable insight and sympathy ; 
and t!e short essays in which they are found scattered through 
several of his volumes are interesting reading. No one has hith- 
erto attempted, as he has done, to put us in touch with the mental 
attitude of the Far East ; and his position as a naturalized Japanese, 
and the husband of a native wife, gives him peculiar advantages. 
Unfortunately, he has not as yet given us any criticism of Japanese 
poetry in general. He has confined himself to collecting poems 
which treat of special subjects, such as singing insects or frogs, 
songs out of the street, or those showing the influence of Buddhism, 
and to comment upon them which is delightful, but somewhat 
desultory. The pretty little essay in his recent volume ‘ In Ghostly 
Japan’ he himself calls “ gossip” ; but it contains much interesting 
matter, and the translations are, as always, clever and sympathetic. 
From this essay, as from all the others, I have borrowed freely, 
only pleading in extenuation that I am, by so doing, in a sense 
paying tribute to the work of a writer who, in spite of his senti- 
mental wordiness, holds a unique position as interpreter between 
Eastern and Western minds. 

But little formal criticism of Japanese poetry exists. There is 
an essay by Professor Chamberlain on the ‘ Classical Poetry of the 
Japanese,’ which is delightfully lucid, competent, and restrained, 
with a series of translations in smooth but rather trite rhymed 
verse, in which the little Japanese poems lose all their individuality. 
The volume includes only a few lyric dramas and selections from 
the two famous anthologies, the ‘Manyefushifu’ and the ‘ Kokin- 
shifu,’ collections of classical poetry, which cover the period be- 
tween the middle of the seventh and the first part of the tenth 
century of our era. 

Some years earlier a set of translations with notes, from a 
famous anthology of the thirteenth century, containing exclusively 
short poems, was published by Mr. M. F. V. Dickens; and at 
almost the same moment there appeared in French a learned essay 
upon Japanese poetry in general and a series of charming transla- 
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tions by M. Léon de Rosny. A set of reproductions of Japanese 
illustrated poems, and a brief but suggestive essay by M. Ed. 
Laboulaye, add interest to the volume. The book contains about 
one hundred translations in prose from the various classical anthol- 
ogies, and a few chansons populaires, some of which he has col- 
lected in the ‘ Yoshiwara’; but in his researches he never goes so 
far afield as does Mr. Hearn in his expedition to visit the outcasts 
of Izumo. The original text is always given both in Roman letters 
and in Japanese, and they are fully commentated upon in interest- 
ing and very necessary foot-notes. The criticisms are thoroughly 
French in their sympathy, lucidity, and insight, the translations 
are never uninteresting or commonplace, the theories are at times 
somewhat forced; but it is the work of a student, and a student of 
belles-lettres rather than of psychology. The selection of poems 
is more varied than in any other collection, and one gains from it 
a somewhat different idea of the range of the Japanese poet. 
He seems less preoccupied with sensuous and external beauty, 
more philosophical, more zdcenvo//, and to have a larger and more 
varied scope. It is interesting to note that for his quick-witted 
countrymen, surely more akin than the Anglo-Saxon to the Japan- 
ese, M. de Rosny has judged even more amplification of the brief 
originals to be necessary than has any English critic. 

The most recent critical work is to be found in Mr. W. G. 
Aston’s delightful ‘History of Japanese Literature,’ 1899. The 
book is scholarly and eminently readable throughout ; and the few 
translations, usually in prose or in blank verse, have the simple 
directness, the suggestiveness and effectiveness which, by compar- 
ing the renderings of different translators, we have come to con- 
sider typical of Japanese poetry. So soon as it is forced into rhyme, 
it becomes insipid and stereotyped. Unfortunately, the volume 
covers the whole period of Japanese literature, from before 600 B.c. 
to the present day, and but scant space is allotted to the considera- 
tion of poetry. Folk-song is not touched upon, the longer poems 
are dismissed in a few words, and the translations are less varied 
than in either of the other collections. But throughout one feels 
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that one may trust Mr. Aston’s judgment as sound; for he never 
forces a theory, never heightens the lights or softens the shadows, 
never exaggerates either in praise or blame. He steadily adheres 
to his standard of what is universal, while placing himself in an 
attitude of sympathy with a people nearly all of whose conceptions 
and whose whole literary, artistic, and moral standard is often so 
exactly the reverse of our own, and consequently so shocking, fas- 
cinating, or bewildering that nearly all critics at first miss their 
bearings and are long unable to “orient” themselves. Failing to 
find on the whole horizon one familiar conception or standard, 
and losing their sense of direction, they come to see for a time or 
permanently the Japanese and his works either as all angel or all 
devil. 

With even so much European criticism of Japanese poetry, some 
justification for the intrusion of a layman seems necessary. We 
find one excuse in the fact that the average reading public is una- 
ware of its existence, and that no attempt has been made to gather 
together the bits of translation scattered through the various vol- 
umes. Sometimes an outsider, although he may not, actually, see 
most of the game, can at least call the attention of other outsiders 
like himself to the fact that a game well worth the watching is 
going on; and a growing suspicion that many readers are not only 
ignorant of the criticism of the literature of Japan, but of the very 
existence of a body of Japanese poetry of a peculiarly national 
stamp and quite individual interest, may perhaps be accepted as 
justification for this essay. 

In order to appreciate in any degree the spirit of Japanese 
poetry, we must frankly face the fact that there is much, amazingly 
much, that it lacks. As we strip from it, one by one, all our famil- 
iar conventions, allusions, and ideals, as we restrict little by little 
its range, both of theme and of poetical form, it begins to seem as if 
nothing vital could develop within such narrow and rigidly defined 
limitations. To fully enjoy its miniature verse forms, with their 
confined scope, used never as a vehicle of thought, but as an ex- 
pression of sentiment only, we must not challenge comparison with 
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the fuller, richer poetical literature of Europe, where poetry has 
always expressed the noblest emotions, the faith, the despair, the 
aspiration, the passion, and the pity of mankind in unfettered verse. 
If we wish to enjoy the gnarled toy branches of a dwarf oak-tree, 
we should not set it in the midst of Windsor forest. If we would 
appreciate a miniature drawing in black and white, we should not 
hang it near the ‘ Transfiguration.’ So, to enjoy Japanese poetry, we 
must place ourselves outside of Europe, in a world at once more 
simple and more complex, more subtle and more childish, more 
sophisticated and more naive, where everything is conventional- 
ized and jealously specialized to a degree unknown to Europe, 
where the tiniest detail has been perfected, and reduced to rare 
simplicity of form and finish, while still pregnant with hidden sig- 
nificance. 

Even to approach anything Japanese, we must begin by wiping 
off the slate all that has been written upon it; and, with pains- 
taking humility, we must form there a few effective characters, 
each stroke of which shall show unhesitating, unerring skill. We 
must dismantle our crowded drawing-room, unhang the Dutchman’s 
Madonna, the French woman’s horse-market, the Italian’s Cru- 
cifixion, put away the marble Discobulus and the bronze Bac- 
chante, the rows of French, German, and Russian books. We 
must banish the upholstered furniture, the bric-a-brac, the Oriental 
rugs and hangings, and the cathedral clock. We are to place our- 
selves in a low, matted, dimly lighted room of perfect proportion, 
bare of all but a few thin cushions, and on the raised dais, or toko- 
noma, a great rosy Chinese vase of faultless form, in which is ar- 
ranged with exquisite care a graceful bough of magnolia still in 
bud, over which hang three rare kakemono,— the cone of Fuji, a 
red moon, a soft little bird swaying ona pendant branch. Even 
the windows and outer walls are gone, and the daylight streams 
into the room, from which stretch away vista after vista of cool, 
dim, matted rooms, undivided by the screens, which are pushed 
aside, and each, except in the contrast of perfect but tiny detail, 
the counterpart of the other. 
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Even in such outward surroundings, we have still to disencum- 
ber our minds of the whole Western tradition. We must mentally 
place ourselves outside of Europe, in a world ignorant of classicism 
in the Western sense, of Greek and Roman influence, and for many 
centuries tied hand and foot, gagged, by the arrogant, rigid con- 
servatism of classical China. It is interesting to follow Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s suggestion, that all Europe is unified by the tradition of 
the Roman Empire and by the often renewed, restless ambition of 
Kaiser, or Czar, or Emperor of the French, to revive the European 
Empire of Augustus and Karl the Great. Let us picture to our- 
selves medizeval Europe, with its ever fascinating, ever diverse and 
opposing elements of Hellenism, Judaism, and Christianity, with 
the gray mists of Norse mythology shrouding it to the north, its 
rude and gloomy sagas of vengeance serving as a foil alike to the 
pious legends of the monkish chronicles and to the polished gayety 
of the courts of Italy and Provence. From the south-west to the 
south-eastern border it touched the grave fanaticism of the Saracen, 
whose reticent dignity of bearing and Oriental subtlety of thought 
threw into relief the naive, ingenuous candor of Gaul and German, 
still frankly boy and barbarian, expending their surplus energy in 
the game of war: if on Crusade, the better for sport and soul 
alike, but, if confined to Europe, to the full as ardent in the Chase, 
the Tourney, or the Love Quest. To the untraversed north-east- 
ward, but within the boundaries of Europe, fomented the primitive 
Slavic peoples ; while beyond, on the eastern steppes of Asia, rov- 
ing hordes seethed in confusion, seeking an outlet, and at intervals 
swooped wildly down into mid-Europe, devastating it like a swarm 
of locusts, and for the moment, as now, partially uniting all its war- 
ring elements in a supreme effort to repulse the arrogant, servile 
Asiatic. Over this heterogeneous, uncrystallized, elemental Europe 
the Vicar of Christ claimed for himself, from Italy, co-dominion with 
the universal German Emperor. It was a world enriched by the 
decomposition of empire after empire, heir to a goodly heritage. 
The lucid reasoning of Greek philosophy ; the measure and propor- 
tion of Greek art and prose; the restrained concentrated power, 
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the dignity and the passion, of the fatalistic Greek drama; the gay, 
voluptuous, care-free deities of Hellenic mythology; the grave, 
personified abstractions of the Roman religion,—all modified in 
their degree the so-called Christian religion of Europe. This wasa 
world stimulated by frequent contact with peoples not related, yet 
remote, as the Moor, the Persian, or the Hun, and by the inter- 
play within its borders of peoples bound by kinship, but with strong 
individualities of their own, and all with emotionalism kept at fever 
heat by the demands upon soul and body of the State and the 
Church, by Chivalry, the Crusades, the building of cathedrals, the 
endowment of universities and founding of monasteries, the explo- 
ration of chartless seas and unsuspected continents, and stimulated 
on every side to intellectual curiosity, to adoration, ecstasy, rapture, 
and despair, expressed in vows of passionate renunciation, in burn- 
ing words, and in glowing colors. 
From this rich, wonderful, kaleidoscopic Europe let us turn to 

a little island off the coast of Asia, set, like Greece, in sunny seas ; 
like Greece with precipitous mountains, from which rushed down 
tumultuous, unnavigable streams, alternately foaming torrents and 
threads of water trickling over shallow, stony beds; like Greece in 
its perception of sensuous beauty, but in other essentials how 
unlike! Here, in the dim ages of the early Olympiads, legend sug 
gests how a group of diverse peoples was early crystallized, not 
only into one race, but into one nation, professing one unified, 
spontaneous religion, so Closely intertwined with the political sys- 
tem that it served as an effective bond of union. For at the head 
of its group of nature deities stood the Sun-goddess, from whom 
by direct descent sprang the divine and accepted ruler of all 
Japan, the ancestor through twenty-four hundred years of descent, 
unbroken except by adoption, of the present Emperor of Japan. 
It was a mythology shorn of all southern carelessness and joyous- 
ness, with a formidable array of gods, who, as an ancient Shinto 
ritual has it, “thrusting open the adamantine doors of heaven and 
cleaving the many-piled clouds of heaven with an awful way- 
cleaving, will approach and lend ear.” Then will they purge the 
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offences of mortals until the goddess who dwells in the myriad- 
meeting places of the tides of the myriad sea-paths swallow them 
up, and the god who is “the master of the spurting-out place” 
“spurt them away to the nether region.”” Then will the goddess 
“who dwells in the nether region dissolve and destroy them,” 
then will “all, from the servants of the Imperial court down to the 
people in the four quarters of the realm,’’ be from that day forth 
“void of offence.” The sins which require this purging are 
declared to be both heavenly and earthly : “ Heavenly offences are 
the breaking down of divisions between rice-fields, filling up of 
watercourses, removing water-pipes, flaying alive, flaying back- 
wards: . . . earthly offences are the cutting of living bodies, the cut- 
ting of dead bodies, leprosy, incest, calamities from creeping things, 
from the high gods and from high birds, killing of cattle, bewitch- 
ments.” 

This early mythology taught its followers that over “the land 
of fair rice-ears, the fertile reed plain,’ a council of eight hundred 
myriads of deities had placed their august grandchild (the first 
Mikado). In the land were savage deities, and these they had 
“chastened with a divine chastisement, and expelled with a divine 
expulsion.” “Moreover, the rocks, trees, and leaves of grass 
which had the power of speech were silenced.” Then he had 
descended from his celestial, everlasting throne, “cleaving as he 
went with an awful way-cleaving the many-piled clouds of heaven.” 
It was a religion of awful gods to be ever propitiated, although in 
truth the ceremony of purgation here prescribed does not sound 
very formidable. ‘Whensoever these offences are committed, for 
committed they will be, let the great Nakatomi clip heavenly twigs 
at the top and clip them at the bottom, making thereof a complete 
array of one thousand stands of offerings. Having trimmed 
rushes of heaven at the top and trimmed them at the bottom, let 
them split them into a manifold brush. Then let them recite this 
great liturgy.” 

Within this primitive indigenous mythology or religion known 
as “Shin tan,” the way of the Gods, or Shintoism, is contained 
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the germ of nearly all that is typically Japanese. Side by side 
with the group of Gods, nature itself, in its visible, tangible aspects, 
was made an object of worship; and even to-day the decorative 
red Shinto Torii, with its little gray shrine, marks every fair view 
of sea, valley, or mountain. And combined with this worship of 
nature was a worship of the dead apparently almost identical with 
that which Walter Pater so vividly describes in ‘Marius the 
Epicurean,’ and which enters to-day into every detail of the daily 
life of the people, whether in the street, the shop, or the home. 
It was a form of belief which must have tended to enhance the 
importance of a future existence or existences, and to lend to the 
actual life of the present, the life of enterprise, the world of af- 
fairs, the aspect of a mere passing episode, in which the only 
essential necessity was that of providing a son to serve one faith- 
fully after death. Upon this native Shintoism was grafted in the 
sixth century, through China, the esoteric speculative Buddhism 
of India. This was vaguely mystical and passively optimistic, 
compared, for instance, with the uncompromising rationalistic Greek 
philosophy, and did little toward stimulating any latent capacity 
for abstract reasoning or for enterprise in the Japanese race. 
Along with this religion Japan adopted, ready-made, a new civiliza- 
tion with a national art, literature, political and social code com- 
plete. Japan received from China no impulse of growth, of com- 
mercial enterprise, of exploration, of invention, of individuality. The 
one stimulating provision of the Chinese code Japan perversely set 
aside,— a respect for trade, namely, which ranked the merchant 
above the soldier. China in this reversed the order of Japan, where 
he ranked below the artisan and farmer, and laid the foundation of a 
race distinction which eventually made Japan a nation of seasoned 
warriors with noble traditions of honor, courage, and _ self-devo- 
tion, marked in warfare both by skill amd stamina, and of traders 
animated by mere greed of gain, with no standard of probity ; 
while in China a despised and ineffective soldiery threw into 
relief a merchant class noted throughout the East for its honest 
dealing. There was for the Japanese no stimulus of applause 
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or even approval to encourage enterprise or exploration, nothing 
to tempt them to widen their horizon. Intercourse was for 
centuries restricted to Corea and to China, which arrested in its 
adolescence the development of Japanese individuality, and, like 
the touch of Midas, while turning all to rich beauty, checked in- 
stantaneously all growth. Before the Chinese era women were the 
littérateurs of Japan, after that came seclusion. Before the 
Chinese era Japan boasted in Shintoism a religion at least indi- 
vidual and national, afterward it was but one of the fields of 
Buddhism. Secluded from Europe until the short period of inter- 
course in the sixteenth century, which so disastrously ended at 
the alarm of papal supremacy, in persecution and enforced isola- 
tion except for the small, servile, and jealously guarded colony of 
Dutch traders at Nagasaki, Japan developed alone, century after 
century,— an inbred race, confined to a small volcanic island, a large 
proportion of which was irreclaimably barren. 

As if to afford an illustration of historical evolution, and to 
disconcert the scholars who dispute concerning the Romanic and 
Teutonic elements of feudalism, Japan developed alone a feudal 
system almost the counterpart of that to be found in Germany 
in the fourteenth century. Alone she passed through many of * 
the political phases of Europe. The Merovingians left her their 
two-headed monarchy ; the later Carolings, their formidable feudal 
principalities; the early German Empire, its robber barons; the 
One Hundred Years’ War, its cut-throats and swash-bucklers ; 
even the elegant courtier of Louis the Fourteenth was not missing, 
with his artistic and literary dilettantism and his contempt for the 
sans-culotte. But the Daimio never, like the Seigneur, lost touch 
with the Provinces. He to the last preferred life on his estates 
to the period of enforced residence at the capital. In Japan the 
feudal elements prevailed ; and not only was the sacred Mikado 
long a mere puppet emperor in the seclusion of the western capital 
of Kioto, but even the Shogun, originally the leader of the warrior 
and official class, in contradistinction to the old court nobility, “ the 
Kuge,” was hampered at every turn by the great princes or their 
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more vicious retainers, and was himself at times a mere tool in their 
hands. The Japanese Daimio, originally an official, not a local 
prince, had gradually become an integral part of the feudal estates 
which he had been sent from the capital to administer; and the 
present century found him an irresponsible chieftain in his own 
Province, the Yedo government flatly denying all responsibility, 
when held to account by the European ambassadors for insults 
offered within a daimiate. Under such conditions the natural 
arrogance of the great feudal prince could but increase. Practi- 
cally, a petty sovereign, subject to no law of God or man, with 
an artistic sensibility greater than that of the fifteenth-century 
Italian, an outward refinement which is nowhere found in Europe, 
even in the present day, the Japanese Daimio combined skill 
and courage in war and a natural callousness to suffering. He 
even, with Oriental ingenuity, devised exquisite arts of cruelty, by 
which he might have added to the knowledge of the Medici. He 
knew touches that tortured or killed and left no trace, he practised 
elegant sword-cuts upon the living and the dead, and his finely 
tempered sword never left its beautiful scabbard but to kill. The 
passion was volcanic which leapt from polished composure to 
deadly violence. It was the more dangerous because hidden 
under the graceful self-effacement of his habitual courtesy. The 
cruelty was the more terrible because coupled with such rare sen- 
sitiveness to beauty. 

But the Japanese civilization, for all its savagery, was in no 
sense primitive : if it had been, we might hope to understand it ; for 
through those stages we have passed. The Japanese people were 
sophisticated, polished, conventionalized, zsthetically developed, 
every detail of life definitely adjusted. This adjustment was even 
more careful, more perfect, in the social and industrial than in the 
political world. It had been forced upon Japan by her isolation. 
A poor nation always, her mineral wealth undervalued or unsus- 
pected, forced to rely exclusively upon her own products, since 
she had chosen to remain an economic entity with home industries 
and a home market, Japan early learned to husband her slender re- 
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sources, to make the fullest use of her limited arable land. The 
farmer habitually sowed crop after crop in a small, richly fertilized 
area. To utilize every possible foot of soil, he terraced the mountain 
side, and on his shoulders laboriously carried manure to the far- 
distant upland. Japan thus perforce learned to make ingenious use 
of what she had, and to live gracefully and contentedly without those 
many things which she had not. When, in the sixteenth century, 
the Tokugawa government had declared for a policy of deliberate 
seclusion, a government code had been issued by the Shogun, which 
prescribed the exact status of every class, the household arrange- 
ments, the clothes, the weapons, which it was entitled to use. 
Certain garments, notably the loose trousers, or akama, be- 
longed exclusively to the Samurai, or Knights, and probably even 
to-day a heimin, or “common man,” would hesitate to appear 
in them. The Samurai also carried two swords, and the code of 
Iyeyas expressly provided that he should have the unquestioned 
privilege of cutting down any man of lower rank who should 
‘‘behave unbecomingly” in his presence. Thus for two hundred 
and fifty years “little Japan,’ as the West half-jestingly calls it, 
“Dai Nippon,” or Great Japan, as the Japanese themselves proudly 
term it, was forcibly held in utter isolation to develop or to fossil- 
ize. The result, strange to say, was to concentrate her energy. 
Her life — never, perhaps, very extensive — became intensive to a 
degree. The knowledge of the average Japanese of to-day in all 
that concerns Japan is amazing for its range, its accuracy, and its 
intelligent application. You would seldom inquire in vain the 
name of a tree or plant, the location of a town or its historical, 
artistic, or literary association, or even the artistic reputation of an 
actor, if it were not that the Japanese has an inborn distrust of the 
foreigner and takes almost perverse pleasure in withholding from 
him any information, however trivial. Within the limits of Japan 
all was regulated with a nicety unknown to Europe, the proper rela- 
tion of man to man, of class to class, of wife to husband, of noble to 
lord, servant to master, pupil to teacher, accurately determined. 
All was conventionalized and specialized: each town, each guild, 
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each family, had its own jealously guarded art or industry. All was 
finished and beautiful. Travel was cheap and easy throughout the 
land, still ignorant of tourists. Vast Buddhist temples were gen- 
erously supported in marvellous, rich beauty. The ambition of a 
race gifted by nature with a sense of beauty was concentrated 
upon simplifying and beautifying the details of daily life, economiz- 
ing space, labor, friction, adjusting the relations of rich and poor, so 
that the sufferings of the latter might be minimized, and the bur- 
den more equally shared by the former. It is characteristic of 
Japan that to buy one article was cheaper, in proportion, than to 
buy a dozen, and that the rich man was, and still is, expected to 
pay a far larger amount of “ tea money ”’ than is the poorer travel- 
ler. The people gradually elaborated a system of village responsi- 
bility: they ingeniously utilized sewage to fertilize the fields, and: 
used as food sea-weed, mushrooms, cuttle-fish, and other cheap and 
plentiful plants and fish. No wonder they worshipped their fair 
little island and all the beauty of its flowering trees, steep green 
hills, and shimmering seas. Whenall was complete, every inch of 
available soil was gay with waving rice, each garden set with 
blossoms, every smiling valley and frowning mountain made only 
more beautiful by the presence of man, with his unobtrusive 
thatched huts nestling in the valley or perching on the mountain 
side, suddenly came collision with Europe,—a shock bringing ruin 
and disaster. There was dislocation, political, economic, social : 
then with a few magic passes, an abracadabra, “ new Japan” arose 
out of the ruins, with steam and electricity scarring what was once 
so fair. That wonderful thing moulded through centuries by China 
and Corea, and long developing alone a marked individuality, was 
remade by Europe in a day, but remade in outward semblance only, 
we may be sure: Christianity has not replaced either Shintoism or 
Buddhism, and Utilitarianism even has not yet everywhere super- 
seded the religion of beauty. 

To understand anything Japanese, we must bear in mind this 
abrupt transition from old to new, the step from an irresponsible 
feudal nobility to an elective parliament, and we must inquire to 
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which era the phenomenon we are studying belongs. But in the 
whole epoch of pre-European Japan there is a certain amount of 
unity ; and in speaking of its literature, while we include a period of 
twelve centuries, we find that generalizations apply as they in no 
sense can do to any literature of Europe, even between the days of 
‘Beowulf’ and of ‘The Ring and the Book.’ Not to press the 
matter too far and to avoid philosophizing, let us imagine during 
this period a literature without Hellenic antecedents, with no 
Olympian dynasty, no nymphs or fauns, without Phyllis and Cory- 
don, Augustus, King Arthur, or Charlemagne, without Skalds, 
Troubadours, and Minnesingers, without Chivalry and without 
Christianity; a moral tradition where dread, not love, is the 
ruling motive, with but two of the ten commandments of Ju- 
daism, without the “ Love thy God and thy neighbor” of Chris- 
tianity ; an art without angels, a poetry without Pan, a religion 
without a Virgin, with only the passionless Buddha and his mother 
Maya dimly foreshadowing the story of Christ; a cohort of un- 
couth Shinto deities to be dreaded and propitiated, and an army of 
deified dead demanding the constantly recurring costly ceremonies 
and offerings which so strained the resources of the living. We 
find ourselves in a strange world when we even eliminate the con- 
ception of the Virgin, to give to religion, Chivalry, and romance its 
tone of self-forgetful consecration to an ideal of pure womanhood. 
In Japanese medizevalism, similar as it was to that of Europe, the 
element of half-mystical, wholly romantic reverence for women 
was lacking. The devotion of the knight of Japanese romance 
was due, not to his lady, but to his lord: there could be no conflict 
of duties, for the latter’s claim was supreme ; and of chivalry, in the 
European sense, he had no conception. 

But because we have done away with Hellenic and Christian 
mythology and medizval religion and romance, we must not think 
of Japan as a land without associations. We have but exchanged 
those of Europe for others as varied and complex, connected at 
every turn with Shintoism, Buddhism, and Confucianism, and with 
Chinese and Japanese history, legend, folk-lore, and romance. 
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In art, in prose literature, in some of the ballads, and in the 
lyrical dramas we find a wonder-world of fairy and goblin, of 
spells and portents, of evil-working badgers and fox-women, en- 
chanted princes and demoniacal possession. 

But in the “ Naga uta,” or longer classical poems, and in the 
short verses, or “ Tanka,” which are usually alone included in the 
term Japanese poetry, we find nothing which is not Japanese in 
origin, except the reflection of Buddhism, which is too closely 
woven into the warp and woof of Japanese life not to find a place. 

It is true that M. de Rosny here differs somewhat from other 
critics. For after dwelling upon the w/a, or purely Japanese songs, 
he describes the “ Si,” or sinico-Japanese poems, which, he tells us, 
are composed according to the rules of Chinese prosody, but which 
are apparently read @ /a maniére Japonatse, ainsi qu'on pourra en 
juger par les transcriptious placés en téte de chacune a’elle— In 
none of them, as rendered in French, appears any trace of extra- 
Japanese allusion; but the language and the poetical form, M. de 
Rosny tells us, show Chinese influence. They are composed, he 
tells us, in accordance with a rule of Chinese prosody which re- 
quires five Chinese ideographs in each line. In Mr. Chamberlain’s 
essay the question of Chinese prosody is further discussed, and he 
unhesitatingly states that no serious attempt was made to alter the 
original Japanese metre, even during the period of the greatest in- 
tellectual ascendency of China; while Mr. Aston for his part 
does not even allude to the “Si,” and dismisses the question of 
Chinese influence with a few lines, in which he says that, although 
a knowledge of Chinese literature has undoubtedly in some meas- 
ure influenced the refinement of language and choice of subject of 
the Japanese classical poet, allusions to Chinese literature and his- 
tory are infrequent, and the use of Chinese words is strictly ta- 
booed. Probably M. de Rosny, in the main, agrees with these two 
great scholars, and meant to imply little more than a rare use of 
Chinese versification, which even Mr. Aston admits; but the ar- 
rangement of his book seems to lend undue emphasis to the theory 
which he advances. In any case, with such competent and unhesi- 
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tating witnesses as Mr. Aston and Professor Chamberlain, we feel 
justified in taking, as we have done, for our text the statement of 
the latter which he himself makes the thesis of his essay, that the 
one original product of the Japanese mind is the native poetry. 
At first it appears well-nigh inexplicable that this should be the 
case ; for composing poetry was the favorite amusement and accom- 
plishment of a court whose very customs, speech, art, religion, and 
prose literature were shaped by China. We consider it interesting 
when we find German folk-songs in the midst of a period of Latin 
literature, but for the common people to express their own life in 
the vulgar tongue was natural. In Japan practically all the poetry 
which has been preserved is that of the court, and of a court steeped 
in Chinese influence. In Mr. Chamberlain’s collection, to which all 
the rhymed translations here quoted belong, but one poem not of the 
court is given; and this, which is given immediately below, was, he 
says, commentated on in the original witha note which reads like 
that of surprise, because composed by a man of obscure rank : — 


EVENING. 


From the loud wave-washed shore 
Wend I my way, 
Hast’ning o’er many a flow’r, 
At close of day. 
On past Kusaka’s crest, 
Onward to thee, 
Sweet as the loveliest 
Flower of the lea! (Anon.) 


Apparently, the folk-songs of Japan were not held worthy of 
collecting by the Japanese themselves, probably because to them 
“all talent was,” Mr. Chamberlain tells us, “as naturally aristo- 
cratic as all education.” Everything would seem to point to a 
poetical literature depending largely upon Chinese history and 
legend for subject-matter and upon Chinese literary codes for 
form and language. That the reverse is true is due to the fact 
that the rules of Chinese prosody could not be applied to the lan- 
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guage of the Japanese. The Chinese language consists of ideo- 
graphs, each of which represents one syllable and constitutes one 
word. The Japanese adopted as their first written language these 
ideographs of China, and in them all classical prose works were 
written, the characters, however, being often in Japanese differ- 
ently pronounced or wrested from their original meaning. Later 
two forms of Japanese writing were developed; but to most Euro- 
peans, even to those who speak the language fluently, written 
Japanese is unintelligible. Sometimes, therefore, Japanese words 
are written in Romaji, or Roman letters. Thus Yama is in Romaji 
the Japanese word for mountain; while in Chinese, on the other 
hand, the same idea is represented by a complicated character 
which the Japanese pronounce “San.” Thus we find them speak- 
ing interchangeably of Fuji Yama and Fuji San, while the English 
often use an anglicized form, Mt. Fusi; and Mr. Hearn writes of 
Fuji-no-Yama, which is apparently merely the possessive, meaning 
literally Fuji’s Mountain. 

Japanese, as we can see from this one word, is polysyllabic, and 
each syllable ends here and always in a vowel sound. Thus but 
five rhymes are possible in Japanese; while in Chinese they are 
infinitely varied, and are enriched, we are told, by a complicated 
system of intonation. As rhyme is the first essential of Chinese 
poetry, the Japanese poet with his five rhymes, who would follow 
its rules, is sadly hampered. The second essential, intonation, is 
also impossible in Japanese, where each syllable has the same 
value and bears the same stress, except when elided in the care- 
lessness of daily speech. Thus Szsumuchi, the little insect whose 
shrilling is thought to resemble the Swsz, or bunch of bells of a 
Shinto priestess; Azrvigirisu, another tiny insect; watakushi wa, 
the clumsy form of the personal pronoun I, which, however, be- 
comes in ordinary speech watakshi wa,— in all the accent and stress 
is as even as in French. Chinese also, Mr. Chamberlain tells us, 
lends itself peculiarly to parallelism, of which he gives an interest- 
ing example; and to this third characteristic of Chinese poetry 
Japanese is ill-adapted. Thus the Japanese can obey practically 
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none of the laws of the Chinese poet; and, as if to place a last 
barrier between his native poetry and Chinese influence, he had 
already developed before the Chinese era a national prosody of 
the simplest description, depending solely upon a variation of the 
number of syllables, and thus as impossible to express in Chinese 
as it was in Japanese to emulate the rhymes of China. Thus con- 
fined almost of necessity to their native prosody and language, the 
Japanese poets produced a literature of a peculiarly national 
character, for they even consistently refrained from all Chinese 
themes and allusions; and, while by so doing they narrowed the 
range of their subject-matter, they preserved its purely Japanese 
spirit. We have seen that in Japanese poetry there is, as Mr. 
Chamberlain tells us, “neither rhyme, tone, accent, quantity, nor 
alliteration, nor does its rather frequent parallelism follow any 
regular method.” It differs from prose in literally nothing but 
the alternation of lines of five and seven syllables with often an 
extra line of seven syllables at the end. It was the special genius 
of the Japanese for perfecting details, for making the most of slight 
means, which made it possible for anything either vital or beautiful 
to develop within such narrow limitations. Their poetry, like so 
much else in their art, is reduced to the simplest expression. When 
the phrase “ Japanese poetry” is used, it ordinarily, we are told, 
includes only this little thirty-one syllable form which is known as 
the “ Tanka,” and which has been the favorite poetical form since 
the early days of Japanese literary history. 


é 


STAGE PRODUCTIONS OF BROWNING’S PLAYS. 


Elizabeth Balch. 


ONE morning about a year ago I was in the Periodical Room in 
the Public Library in Boston, searching in an index for Mr. Gosse’s 
article containing an account of Miss Helen Faucit’s representa- 
tion of ‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ when one of my friends came in, 
and like the Inquisitive Fairy in one of Mr. Frank Stockton’s 
stories immediately asked me what I was looking for, how long I 
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had been looking for it, and what I intended to do with it when I 
found it. I told her, and after a moment’s reflection she said, 
“Why don’t you write an article on productions of Browning’s 
plays?” 

Why, indeed? My friend is known for a peace-destroying gift 
she has of asking one why one doesn’t do things, and asking it in a 
way which not only makes any reason one may give sound utterly 
idle and foolish, but also makes one feel that, until one has done 
the things her questions suggest, one’s duty to an indulgent 
commonwealth is all but criminally neglected. ‘“ You can take the 
plays chronologically for main divisions, and the productions chro- 
nologically for subdivisions. Why don’t you?” She repeated 
the question for the third time, but she did not wait for an answer. 
She left me, remarking that she was going upstairs to look at the 
people who were looking at the Prophets. 

Her question had the usual effect. She had said that she was 
going to walk upstairs. Before she could have reached the first 
landing, where the Lions are, I realized that some reply was _neces- 
sary, that only one was possible,— in short, that, the sooner I wrote 
an article on productions of Browning’s plays, the better. Un- 
questionably, it was a good subject ; and there was something posi- 
tively enticing in her suggestion about taking the plays chronologi- 
cally for main divisions and the productions chronologically for sub- 
divisions. Before my friend could have more than reached the 
little balcony from which tourists view Bates Hall, I felt that in 
not having already done it I had, in addition to neglecting obvious 
responsibilities, also missed one of the most delectable of human 
joys. 

To take the plays chronologically was an easy matter. I put 
them in order in a note-book, leaving ample spaces for the subdi- 
visions. Heaven from all creatures hides the Book of Fate, and I 
had no means of knowing that, long before the subdivisions should 
have been taken, the pages bearing the names of the main divisions 
would be yellow with age. The main divisions were, needless to 
say, in the order with which we are all familiar : — 
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‘Strafford,’ 1837; ‘Pippa Passes,’ 1841; ‘King Victor and 
King Charles,’ 1842; ‘ The Return of the Druses’ and ‘A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon,’ 1843; ‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ 1844; ‘Luria’ and 
“A Soul’s Tragedy,’ 1845; and that exquisite bit of a drama, ‘In 
a Balcony,’ 1855. 

Six of these dramas have been given stage representations at 
various times and in various places,—I was about to use Mr. Wil- 
liam Winter’s phrase, and add, “as every one knows”; but the 
past twelve months have made me careful about using this inclusive 
phrase, particularly in connection with productions of Browning’s 
plays. As most of us, however, do know, these six are ‘ Straf- 
ford,’ ‘ Pippa Passes,’ ‘The Return of the Druses,’ ‘A Blot in the 
’Scutcheon,’ ‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ and ‘In a Balcony.’ 

The famous production of ‘Strafford’ given at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, May 1, 1837, with Macready as the Earl, 
Vandenhoff as Pym, and Miss Helen Faucit as Lucy, has been 
frequently described. And no wonder; for to read the entries in 
Macready’s Diaries, especially the one in which he mentions that 
he met “Mr. Robert Browning, the author of ‘ Paracelsus,’”’ and 
then to resist the delightful temptation to tell it all again, is not 
easy. 

In her sketch of Browning, Miss Anne Thackeray quotes a 
letter from Miss Helen Faucit regarding Macready’s production of 
‘ Strafford,’ which to any one, and particularly to any one interested 
in the production of plays, has an abiding charm. She refers to 
her surprise and pleasure upon hearing that Mr. Browning wished 
her to take the part of Lucy; and she speaks of trying her best 
to understand and to carry out Browning’s own view of the charac- 
ter. She mentions that Mr. Browning’s “demeanor was so kind, 
considerate, and courteous, so grateful for the attention shown to 
his wishes” at rehearsals, that all the players “tried to do their 
best to insure its [the play’s] success.” 

How delightful this all is, to be sure! It is no wonder that 
Browning spoke of Miss Faucit’s “ playing as an actress, and her 
perfect behavior as a woman.” This perfect behavior lights every 
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word of that lovely letter, and perhaps especially the words in 
which the writer says that, though ‘Strafford’ was considered a 
success on its first night, she went home very sad, for she feared 
that its success might not last very long, and that, perhaps, kind 
Mr. Browning would think that they had not, after all, done their 
best for him ! 

How charming, too, is an entry in Macready’s Diaries, written 
on the very day of that first performance, which reads: “ Re- 
hearsed ‘Strafford.’ Was gratified with the extreme delight 
Browning testified at the rehearsal of my part”! It is pleasant, 
indeed, to picture to one’s self the young playwright listening with 
such joy while the man who was at once a great actor and his 
friend rehearsed the chief part in his first play. It is pleasant, too, 
to remember that, though the play was produced by Macready but 
five times, it was “received with enthusiasm.” Perhaps to prevent 
the entire event’s seeming too ideal, and to add at least one touch 
of that nature which makes all playwrights kin, Mrs. Orr quotes 
a passage from a letter of Miss Flower evidently written very soon 
after the first night of ‘Strafford.’ Miss Flower, after speaking of 
the success of the play, adds that Browning “seems a good deal 
annoyed at the go of things behind the scenes, and declares he 
wil] never write a play again, as long as he lives!” If we had as 
many sources of material for a life of Shakespeare as Mrs. Orr 
had for her book about Browning, we should no doubt find that 
after the first production of his first play he made this very same 
declaration. 

The next production of ‘Strafford’ was given by the London 
Browning Society at the Strand, in December, 1886. Mr. Foss 
took the part of the Earl; Mr. Gould, that of Pym; and Miss 
Webster, that of Lucy. 

Mr. Frank Rinder, in an introductory note to an English edition 
of the play, says, as other critics have said, that those who wit- 
nessed it on that occasion felt it to be peculiarly a drama for the 
stage, not for the study. It was received with the enthusiastic inter- 
est with which it had been received forty-nine years earlier. 
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The play was next given at Oxford Theatre, February 12, 1890, 
by members of the Oxford University Dramatic Society. An 
acting edition made by Mr. W. Courtney, Fellow of New College, 
was used. The scenery was painted by Mr. Hall from designs 
made for the production by Mr. Alma-Tadema. Mr. Irving of 
Newcastle, son of Sir Henry Irving, was the Earl; Mr. Clark, 
also of Newcastle, was Pym; and Mrs. Charles was Lucy. This 
was a production of much merit, and it was warmly received. 

The only representation since 1890 was given in 1896 by mem- 
bers of Trinity College of the University of Melbourne, Australia. 
In the one mention of it which I found in the library in Boston no 
more complete account of it than this is recorded. 

When I had found these dates, and satisfied myself that in 
Boston — and, if not in Boston, where ? — no others were to be found, 
I took them and put them chronologically in the space left for 
them beneath the first main division of this truly enchanting sub- 
ject. “What a delightful occupation this investigation is,” I 
thought, “but how utterly out of keeping with the newest theory! 
How completely it does not suggest the Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes!” 

The first and most important stage representation of ‘ Pippa 
Passes’ was given by members of the Boston Browning Society in 
Copley Hall, May 23, 1899, in celebration of the one hundred and 
tenth and also the annual meeting of the society. The arrange- 
ment of the play was by Miss Helen A. Clarke, in six scenes. 
The first was Pippa’s Chamber; and Pippa sang “ All service 
ranks the same with God.’ The second showed Ottima and 
Sebald ; the third, Jules and Phene in Jules’s studio; the fourth, 
Luigi and his mother; the fifth, Monsignor and the Intendant ; 
and the sixth, Pippa again in her chamber, singing. Special 
music was written for the occasion, and Copley Hall was crowded 
with a most enthusiastic audience. 

Since this production ‘Pippa Passes’ has been given many 
times in public halls all over New England, the songs composed 
for this original presentation being also given. 
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We have no reason to conclude either from Browning’s biogra- 
phers or from his own preface to ‘ Pippa Passes,’ which Mrs. Orr 
quotes in full, that the poet, though he subtitled it a drama, in- 
tended it for stage purposes. As we so often have been told, it 
was the first number of ‘Bells and Pomegranates,’ that mystic, 
wonderful series. 

The fourth number of ‘Bells and Pomegranates’ was ‘The 
Return of the Druses.’ Though this tragedy has come to be 
regarded by many as the most perfectly dramatic of all the poet’s 
dramas, its first stage representation is of very recent date. This 
production, it is almost superfluous to say, was given in Boston. 
It was managed and arranged by Miss Charlotte Porter for the 
Browning Society, and performed in Chickering Hall on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, March 25, 1902, before a large and most appre- 
ciative audience. 

Of Miss Katherine Jewell Everts’s Khalil, Mrs. Mary C. Col- 
lar’s Anael, Mr. L. H. Richards’s Prefect, and of the artistic qualities 
of the production so much has been said that to say more were 
scarcely possible, and surely unnecessary. 

This dramatic triumph of ‘The Druses’ has since been twice 
repeated, on Wednesday, May 6, and Thursday, May 7, 1903, on 
the larger stage of Copley Hall, with double the cast and outlay 
and with far more adequate and beautiful stage setting. Moreover, 
the actors who won laurels as Khalil, the Prefect, and Anael, ap- 
peared again with an increase of power generally acknowledged 
with enthusiastic applause and praise. The part of Djabal, origi- 
nally performed by Mr. Henry L. Southwick, was taken at this 
time by Mr. Pietro Benedetto Cacciatori Isola, and the part of 
Loys, played by Mr. Walter Bradley Tripp at the first performance, 
was performed by Mr. Charles E. Amory Winslow. The valuable 
Stage Version prepared by Charlotte Porter was, to the delight of 
every one, and particularly to collectors of prompt-books, published 
in attractive form by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The fifth number of ‘ Bells and Pomegranates’ was ‘A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon.’ Though the play was written for Macready, the 
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entries in the Diaries in which it is mentioned are few and brief. 
Mrs. Orr thinks that he may have written others which his editor 
thought it best to omit. Mr. Gosse’s account of Macready’s pro- 
duction of the play, given its first performance at Drury Lane, 
February 11, 1843, is so well known, and in Mrs. Orr’s book the 
subsequent relations between Macready and Browning, as well as 
an account of the representation, are so fully set forth, that to re- 
peat any portion of it were needless. 

Mr. Phelps played the part of Tresham; Mr. Anderson, that of 
Mertoun; and Miss Helen Faucit, that of Mildred. Though 
Macready did not, as he had originally intended, appear in it, and 
though it was given the most inadequate of scenic productions, 
Macready himself declared it to be a “complete success.” It was 
indeed unfortunate, from more standpoints than one, that circum- 
stances made it necessary to withdraw it after less than a week’s 
time. 

Mr. Phelps revived it at Sadler’s Wells November 27, 1848, 
much to the pleasure of both Mr. and Mrs. Browning, who were in 
Italy. Mr. Phelps was Tresham; Mr. Dickinson, Mertoun; and 
Miss Cooper, Mildred; Miss Huldart was Guendolen; and Mr. 
Graham, Gerard. It held the stage for two weeks, and, according 
to several accounts, was admirably acted and well received. 

In 1885 ‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon’ had two representations, 
the one given by the London Browning Society, and the other — 
that one of all its productions which has most interest for Ameri- 
cans — given first in Washington in the winter of 1885, “ before 
a most distinguished audience with remarkable effect,’ by Mr. 
Lawrence Barrett and his company. 

In the notes of the edition of ‘ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ anno- 
tated by Dr. Rolfe and Miss Hersey, Mr. Barrett’s acting arrange- 
ment of the play and a minute description of its presentation are 
given. Inthe introduction of the same edition is an enthusiastic 
letter written by Mr. Barrett, in which he speaks of the play 
as “the greatest of dramas,” and gives an eloquent account of 
his pleasure in the contemplation of a production of it. In one 
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paragraph he speaks of the difficulty in finding proper persons 
to represent the parts, and says, “ Mertoun and Mildred are 
especially hard to fill, but in Mr. Mosley and in Miss Allen these 
characters had adequate representations, while the Guendolen of 
Miss Gale and the Gerard of Mr. Rogers were portraits worthy 
of the author.” This criticism, added to Dr. Rolfe’s statement 
that “no one who has seen the play under Mr. Barrett’s manage- 
ment but must confess that it has some fine acting qualities,” I 
should have made suffice. I should have proceeded to the first 
subdivision of the next main division, but a national and a local 
pride protested. 

Of Mr. Barrett’s production we have been justly proud in 
America; and it is our own, it belongs to the American stage. 
In addition, we have in Boston a further cause for pride in the 
production. Miss Viola Allen was the Mildred; and one of the 
pleasantest feelings toward Miss Allen in Boston is a happy sense 
of prideful and almost personal ownership. What had Mr. Henry 
Austin Clapp and Mr. William Winter written the mornings after 
the first night in Boston and the first night in New York? When 
did Mr. Barrett give the play in Boston, and in New York? 

These questions I asked myself, and haunted the library for 
days, trying in vain to answer them. Then I began to put them 
to other persons; and then it was that I became most especially 
interested in Sherlock Holmes, he would have been such a 
desirable acquaintance. Dr. Rolfe has said that “ Browning’s 
dramas have a quality which, for want of a better name, we 
must call remoteness.’ So had the replies that even the 
kindest and best-intentioned sent me or gave me to the ques- 
tions I asked relating to Mr. Barrett’s production of ‘A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon.’ 

In something very much like desperation, I then wrote to 
Miss Allen. Miss Allen was in the West, and that quality of 
remoteness of which Dr. Rolfe speaks also enveloped that one of 
her books in which the much-desired information was contained. 
But Miss Allen was very, very kind: she tried to remember with- 
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out the aid of the book, and to help me. I was very grateful 
indeed to her; but I did not find Mr. Clapp’s review nor Mr. 
Winter’s, though I searched many, many files of newspapers. 

In her letter, Miss Allen mentioned that she had not played in 
the Boston representation. Some days after I received her letter, 
I was looking through a collection of play bills in the library, 
hoping to find one of ‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ when at another 
table I saw an acquaintance who has been a play-goer for more 
years than some of us. I went over to her, and asked her if she 
had seen ‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon’ when Lawrence Barrett pro- 
duced it. It seemed almost too good to be true when she 
replied that she had, and that she had seen it in Boston. “ Law- 
rence Barrett was in it,” she began, “and Miss Viola Allen” — 

“ But,” I was foolish enough to interrupt, “ Miss Allen says that 
she did not play in it in Boston.” 

My acquaintance turned a withering glance upon me. “ My 
dear,” she said, “if Viola Allen did not play in it in Boston, how 
could I have seen her in it in Boston?” 

How, indeed? It was a question for a Christian Scientist, not 
for me. 

Several weeks later, at one of the Press Association’s literary 
teas, some one told me that among the guests was an old lady who 
was exceedingly interested in the theatre, and had seen everything 
ever played. I instantly sought her acquaintance. She very soon 
began, as I had hoped, to speak of the theatre. All the really 
great players had waned or vanished before my time, of course, 
the stage of the present day was enough to make one put on cus- 
tomary suits of solemn black. “ Where are our productions of 
Shakespeare?” she said dramatically. And when, as a not all un- 
happy playgoer, I reminded her that even that very week we were 
having Miss Henrietta Crosman’s truly delightful Rosalind, and 
that only last winter Mr. Sothern’s Hamlet had been a new honor 
to our stage, she sighed and said, “No days are like the old 
days,— the days of Edwin Booth and Lawrence Barrett and Char- 
lotte Cushman!” 
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“Did you see Lawrence Barrett in ‘A Blot in the ’Scutch- 
eon’?” IT asked. Our guest looked at me in mild surprise. “ My 
dear,” she said, “ Lawrence Barrett never played in ‘A Blot in the 
’Scutcheon 

One day after I had quite given up hope of finding any one 
who had seen Lawrence Barrett play in it, I received a letter from 
Miss Viola Roseboro, which began in this joy-giving manner: “I 
saw, and shall never forget Barrett’s first production of ‘A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon’”! Miss Roseboro went on to say that she had 
seen the performance in New York at the old Star Theatre, shortly 
after its production in Washington; that Miss Marie Wainwright 
had been the Guendolen, and had “ played the part wonderfully ” ; 
that Miss Allen’s Mildred had been “very true and lovely”; and 
that Mr. Barrett had won the warm gratitude of his audience for 
producing the play. 

Some one very intensely interested in Ibsen’s plays once told 
me that, if she had control of an endowed theatre, she would pro- 
duce one of them at least once a month,— it would be so educa- 
tional, she said. No doubt it would; but, if I had control of an 
endowed theatre, I would produce ‘Colombe’s Birthday’ at least 
once a year. What beautiful times we should all have seeing it ! 
From the day when I read the play first to the present moment 
the sweet Lady of Ravestein, that “young maid with the bluest 
eyes”? who was so brave and so happy, has been one of my most 
cherished heroines. For this reason alone it was delightful to find, 
after considerable search, that ‘Colombe’s Birthday’ has had eight 
productions. 

The first of these, as we know, was given, with Miss Helen 
Faucit as Colombe, at the Haymarket Theatre, London, April 25, 
1853, nine years after its publication. It had been supposed that 
Browning when he wrote the play had no stage presentation of 
‘Colombe’s Birthday’ in view; but this extract from a hitherto 
unpublished letter of Mr. Browning, published in Poet-lore for 
1891, shows that this was not the case. The letter, which is 
dated New Cross, March 10, 1844, reads: “ Yesterday I read my 
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play to C. Kean and his charming wife (who is to take the prin- 
cipal part), and all went off au mieux ; but he wants to keep it till 
‘ Easter next year,’ — and unpublished all the time!” As we are 
aware, before the end of that same month it was published,— and 
Mrs. Charles Kean never played in it. 

On the 16th of February, 1854, it was produced in Boston at 
the Howard Athenzum; and Jean Davenport Lander was Co- 
lombe. Mrs. Lander also played it in Philadelphia, March 31, 
1854. In the notes of Dr. Rolfe’s and Miss Hersey’s edition, 
Mrs. Lander’s acting version is fully indicated. It is also stated 
that the representation occupied two hours, including the intervals 
between acts. Of the Boston performance Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway wrote the account which makes us glow with pride in 
our first American production of ‘Colombe’s Birthday.’ It is 
good to know that “a vast miscellaneous crowd in an American 
theatre hung with breathless attention upon every word, and at 
last all gave vent to their emotion in round after round of hearty 
applause.” 

In January, 1882, a production of the play was given by 
amateurs, members of the London Browning Society, at the house 
of Mr. Joseph King in London. 

On the 19th of November, 1885, at St. George’s Hall, Lon- 
don, an elaborate representation was given under the auspices of 
the Browning Society, with Miss Alma Murray as Colombe. Mrs. 
Orr speaks warmly of this production; and regarding it Miss 
Mary F. Robinson wrote, “‘Colombe’s Birthday’ is charming on 
the boards, clearer, more direct in action, more full of delicate 
surprises, than one imagines it in print.” 

One morning, just after I had found this account, a girl I 
know, who is a graduate of Smith College, called. Most of the 
people I know, and some whom I do not, had had reason to sur- 
mise long before this time that taking productions of Browning’s plays 
chronologically had become to me one of the chief aims of life; 
and my friend’s first words were: ‘“ You know, of course, that 
‘Colombe’ was given at Smith? I don’t know when,” she added, 
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anticipating my question: “it was before I entered, but the reg- 
istrar can tell you.” 

Of course, I promptly wrote to the registrar. After at least 
a month a letter was returned to me from Washington. It had 
been to several towns in New England, but none of them had been 
Northampton. However unwittingly, that obscuring quality of 
remoteness had too evidently marked it. My friend was indignant 
when I told her. “ Even so, any one ought to £zow where Smith 
is!’ she said; and only the aspect of Smith on the envelope 
seemed to satisfy her. She was kind enough to find two addresses 
for me to which inquiries might be sent ; but, before I had decided 
which to use first, I found an account of the production in Poet- 
lore. 

‘Colombe’s Birthday’ was given June 16 and 18, 1892, at 
Smith College, by the Seniors. Miss Peck trained the players, 
Mr. Alfred Young staged the production, and Mr. George C. 
Gow wrote special music for the occasion. 

After finding this account, I chanced happily to meet, at Smith 
College, both Mr. Young and Miss Peck, as well as many other 
persons who had seen the performance. They all agreed that the 
production had been one of the most interesting and delightful 
ever given at the college. 

In 1894 occurred that representation of the play which to play- 
goers of the present is of especially great interest,— the produc- 
tion, given its first performance at McVickar’s Theatre, Chicago, 
November 30, 1894, in which Miss Julia Marlowe was Colombe; 
Mr. Robert Taber, Valence ; Mr. William Owen, Guibert ; and Mr. 
Thomas Coleman, Prince Berthold. Miss Rose Eytinge and Miss 
S. Ada Fisher prepared an acting version for Miss Marlowe, of 
which Mr. Henry Austin Clapp wrote, when in January the pro- 
duction was given in Boston, “ The process of condensing Brown- 
ing’s five acts into a single act, with two scenes, was done with 
extraordinary skill and little loss of that which was best worth 
retaining and representing.” 

Mr. Oscar Lovell Triggs records in Poet-lore that in this 
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condensation, as given in Chicago, all the long speeches were 
shortened, even that one in which Valence describes Berthold. 
Acts I. and II. were given nearly entire, except for the shorten- 
ing of the speeches. Much of Act III. was omitted. Act IV. 
began with the entrance of Valence with the papers. The love- 
dialogue was given in full. Act V. was shortened to the scene 
between Berthold, Valence, and Colombe. The part of Melchior 
was entirely omitted. ‘ The interest of the audience,” said Mr. 
Triggs, “ which was not in any marked degree literary, was sustained 
to the end.” 

Miss Marlowe gave the play for the first time in Boston, at the 
Hollis Street Theatre, January 14, 1895. Undaunted by the haze 
of remoteness which had surrounded Mr. Barrett’s production of 
Browning in Boston, the moment I found —or,I should say, a 
play-goer who kindly looked through his old play bills for it 
found—the date of Miss Marlowe’s production, I sought Mr. 
Clapp’s review in the Advertiser for January 15,1895. It is difficult 
to quote with fairness, without quoting in full, Mr. Clapp’s criti- 
cisms, particularly those which are mixed of praise and blame. 
One is tempted to quote the praise and not the blame, especially 
when any of one’s favorite players are involved. Mr. Clapp thinks 
this unreasoning partisanship very childish of us in Boston; but it 
was delightful to find that he praised the production as a whole, 
as well as Miss Marlowe’s impersonation of Colombe, more often — 
much more—than he blamed them in that review, and praised 
them warmly. 

It has been one of my keenest regrets that I was not in Boston 
and did not see Miss Marlowe’s production. Unwarned by former 
experiences, I began to ask people if they had seen it, and how it 
had impressed them. 

One very learned person whom I asked said, “ The production 
had its points of interest.” A charming college girl said that 
Miss Marlowe had been “too perfectly sweet for words!” Sev- 
eral critics had written in bewildering disagreement of the meaning 
Miss Marlowe had conveyed when she removed her ducal coronet. 
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‘How did Miss Marlowe remove her crown?’’ I asked another 
member of that audience. She stared. ‘Why —she put up her 
hands and took it off! How in the world did you suppose ?’’ she 
exclaimed. I asked still another if, as one critic had said, the 
version of the play would have been better, had the part of Melchior 
not been omitted. “I haven’t the most remote idea,” she replied. 
I was glad that she had not, for I was surfeited with remote ideas. 

One much-tried friend, to whom I put very many questions 
indeed regarding the technicalities of the production, finally said to 
me, “ Why don’t you ask Miss Marlowe about it?” And I did 
ask Miss Marlowe about it; but the most I asked her was whether 
she would play it again, and when, and where. If only Miss Mar- 
lowe would, and soon, and in Boston! 

The production had aroused in all the persons I met who 
had seen it—and they were not a few—a happy enthusiasm. 
Robert Browning himself wrote in his preface to the series which 
included ‘Colombe’s Birthday.’ “Two or three years ago I wrote 
a Play, about which the chief matter I much care to recollect at 
present is that a Pit-full of good-natured people applauded it.” 

In 1895 the Unity Club Dramatic Corps of Chicago gave a 
representation of the play. The one mention of it which I found 
said that it had been given in its entirety, and had been cordially 
received. 

In 1896 it was produced at Wellesley College. A Wellesley 
girl who had been present was good enough to find the entire cast 
for me and to send it with the following account from an old 
number of the Wellesley Magazine: “ Saturday evening, February 
29 [1896], the Shakespeare Society held an open meeting in the 
gymnasium, A presentation of ‘Colombe’s Birthday’ was given. 
The parts were exceedingly well taken, and the costuming effec- 
tive.” 

These, then, are the productions of ‘Colombe’s Birthday.’ 
One afternoon, while I was standing in line in the Armory, waiting 
for the hour at which the Lowell Institute lecture tickets should 
be distributed, I heard of another representation. I had a small 
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edition of the play with me; and presently, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, my neighbor above me in line said: “ May I see that book ? 
I am a student of Browning, and I don’t know that edition.” 

While she was looking at it, she said that she wished she had 
seen Miss Ellen Terry play Colombe! She repeated that Miss 
Terry had played it ; and, when I asked her if she were not speak- 
ing ina Browningesque way, if she did not mean to imply that 
Miss Terry is, whatever she may play, always England's “ play- 
queen,” she replied that she also was speaking literally, that once 
in London Miss Terry had played Colombe in Robert Browning’s 
play. 

Even when I had looked in Mr. Clement Scott’s book about 
Miss Terry, I could not think that any one so emphatic and so 
explicit as that student of Browning could possibly be the type of 
person of whom Josh Billings was thinking when he said, “I'd 
ruther not know so much then to know so much that ain’t so.” I 
still was haunted by the charming if improbable possibility that 
perhaps Miss Terry had. Perhaps! There was but one way to 
find out, and that was to write and ask Miss Terry. Some one, 
who had been reading an article written by an autograph collector 
about some of his means of obtaining his treasures, warned me that 
Miss Terry might with reason think me an autograph fiend, making 
use of a suspiciously plausible ruse; but I was not mistaken in 
believing Miss Terry to be quite too gracious to have, even with 
reason, so unlovely a thought. She soon replied in a kind and 
charming letter, in which she said that she had never played 
Colombe. What a Colombe Miss Terry would have made! “A 
glorious lady! Worthy love and dread !”’ 

Expounders of Robert Browning seldom fail to tell us that 
Browning meant to write a dramatic poem, not a drama, when he 
wrote ‘In a Balcony,’ and that he never intended it for stage 
purposes. As a player who very much wanted to produce it once 
said to me, this tradition has been a part of our bringing up. 
Whatever Browning may have intended, Mrs. Le Moyne’s produc- 
tion of ‘In a Balcony’ was one of the most interesting of recent 
dramatic events. 
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This drama —for it is a drama— must have been given more 
amateur representations than I could find in the library or in the 
records of the Boston Browning Society. The one most interest- 
ing to Bostonians was the first of three numbers on a program 
given at the Bijou Theatre, Boston, January 18 and 19, 1898. Mr. 
William Kittredge was Norbert; Mrs. Frederick H. Briggs, Con- 
stance; and Mrs. Alice Kent Robertson [Quimby],— who very 
kindly sent me her play bill,— the Queen. 

Mrs. Le Moyne’s representation, which also was Miss Eleanor 
Robson’s and Mr. Otis Skinner’s, was given its first performance 
in New York at Wallack’s Theatre, October 26, 1900. In Mr. 
Norman Hapgood’s ‘Stage in America’ there is an account of this 
performance which reminds one of Mr. Conway’s account of ‘ Co- 
lombe’s Birthday’ in 1854. 

“ Of all the performances of purely literary dramas that I have 
seen,” Mr. Hapgood writes, “the one that aroused the most 
sincere enthusiasm in the audience was ‘In a Balcony.’ ... When 
the curtain fell, applause broke out and continued in a volume 
almost never heard at matinées. ... 

“Mrs. Le Moyne’s Queen was nothing less than perfect. To 
think of an improvement is impossible.... No less remarkable, 
although wholly different, was Otis Skinner’s triumph. . . . Eleanor 
Robson’s work as Constance, while not so accomplished, was an 
admirable performance for so young an actress.” 

It is but fair to say that Mr. William Winter’s review was less 
— much less — favorable. Mr. Winter said, too, that the audience 
made itself exceedingly absurd by its enthusiasm. It seems to me 
that we should be glad that we were able to have an audience 
capable of an absurdity of this kind at a performance of ‘In a 
Balcony.’ 

When the production was given in Boston at the Tremont 
Theatre, May 9 and 10, 1901, the expression of our enthusiasm 
did not mount quite to the rapturous heights of Mr. Hapgood’s. 
Mr. Roswell Field would agree that it is not therefore to be as- 
sumed that we had any less joyful appreciation of the production. 
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In our own way, we were quite as happy and as grateful — and 
no doubt as absurd —as the people in New York. 

Up to the present time these have been all the representations 
given Browning’s dramas. That is to say, no records of any others 
are to be found, even in the uttermost corners of the Public 
Library and the Boston Browning Society’s library, nor in the 
play bills, note books, and memories of the many persons who were 
so very kind about trying to help me take subdivisions chronologi- 
cally, and to whom I now render my cordial thanks. 

One afternoon last week I was in Bates Hall, putting my frayed 
and yellow pile of notes in order, when my friend who had asked 
me why I did not write an article on productions of Browning’s 
plays, came in. ‘What have you in the direction of material for 
your article on productions of Browning’s plays?”’ she said. 

“In the direction of material” was good ; and I replied: “I have 
all Browning’s plays in two editions, three of them in three, and 
the others in four ; and a ten-cent fine for keeping another edition 
out of the library over time. I have a letter from Miss Allen, 
saying that she did not play Mildred in Boston, and a letter from 
Miss Terry, saying that she did not play Colombe anywhere, and 
a hope from Miss Marlowe that she will play Colombe again some- 
where. I have a note from some one telling me that Mr. Hackett 
played Norbert when Mrs. Le Moyne presented ‘In a Balcony’ in 
New York ; and several other letters from other persons, telling me 
that other productions had been given when they had not, and not 
been given when they had. I have a real sympathy with whoever 
else shall choose the joys and woes of writing upon this fascinating 
subject ; and I have some picturesque and delightful experiences.” 

My friend expressed a gloomy surprise. ‘ There is nothing 
Prowningesque about that material,” she said dubiously. 

“ Don’t you think it’s interesting?” I asked anxiously. 

“Qh, it’s interesting enough,” she said; “but where is the 
editor who will take it?” 

Where, indeed? She characteristically had asked another of 


her soul-stirring questions. 
Elizabeth McCracken. 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE’S ‘WINTER’S TALE.’ 


CONSIDERED IN CONNECTION WITH GREENE’S ‘PANDOSTO’ AND 
THE ‘ALKESTIS’ OF EURIPIDES. 


Tuis outline consists of topics for papers, hints for their prepa- 
ration, and propositions for discussion, intended to evoke contro- 
versy, and to be debated pro and con. It is reprinted, by request, 
from Poet-lore for 1892, now out of print. 

Topic : Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Greene. 

Hints: The story of ‘Pandosto’ falls into two distinct divi- 
sions: first, the story of Pandosto and Bellaria; second, the story 
of Dorastus and Fawnia. Compare each of these two stories with 
the two stories interwoven in the play, noting all the analogous 
passages and the use Shakespeare has made of them. (For 
Greene’s ‘ Pandosto’ or ‘History of Dorastus and Fawnia’ see 
part i. vol. iv. of Collier’s ‘Shakespeare’s Library,’ or Furness’s 
‘Winter’s Tale.’) 

Proposition for Debate: Shakespeare’s borrowed and additional 
anachronisms and his confusion of names and places show care- 
lessness, and his continuation of the story is merely a playwright’s 
device to join the two parts of the plot and make a good stage 
piece end happily. (As to Coast of Bohemia, see Poet-lore No. 4, 
1894.) 

Topic: The resemblances to the ‘ Alkestis’ of Euripides. 

Hiints: In Greene and in Shakespeare the King wishes the 
Queen’s death because he is uncomfortable so long as she lives, 
and he prefers his comfort to aught else, taking it as his conjugal 
right and royal prerogative. (See ii. 3, 1 and 204.) The Queen, 
understanding this, says, “My life stands in the level of your 
dreams, which I'll lay down.’’ To her she says, “‘can life be no 
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commodity”” when love, “the crown and comfort of her life,” 
is gone. So Alkestis (see any translation of Euripides, in Bohn 
edition, literal prose translation, vol. i. p. 223) says she “ was not 
willing to live bereft’ of Admetos, therefore she did not spare her- 
self to die for him, “though possessing the gifts of bloomy youth 
wherein’”’ she “delighted.” This point of correspondence may 
have occurred to Shakespeare and suggested his continuation of 
Greene’s novel. Admetos’ image of his wife, that he would have 
made by the cunning hands of artists, is possibly a prototype of 
the statue of the Queen in ‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ the piece “ newly 
performed by that rare Italian master, Julio Romano.” Compare, 
also, Herakles’ trial of Admetos with Paulina’s trial of Leontes 
(v. 1); and Herakles’ restoration of the unknown Alkestis to her 
husband with Paulina’s bringing the statue of the Queen to life. 

Propositions for Debate: Shakespeare’s use of a striking inci- 
dent from the ‘ Alkestis’ is too close not to have been suggested 
by it, and it shows his intention to portray in Hermione a new 
Alkestis. 

Topic : Shakespeare’s originality in working over his material. 

Hints : Note Shakespeare’s departures from Greene and their 
significance. Do they serve two ends,— make the play more effect- 
ive for stage representation, make the characters stronger? Does 
he make Leontes more attractive than Greene does in the first 
part of the play? Does he make him worse or better than Pan- 
dosto in the second part? What is the sole trace left in Shake- 
speare of the father’s guilty passion for his daughter? Garinter, 
in Greene, dies without any cause. See Shakespeare’s explanation 
of this, also his use of the news of Mamillius’ death to strike shame 
to the king’s heart. Greene makes the king relent as soon as he 
hears the oracle. Contrast Shakespeare’s conduct of the scene at 
this point. 

Notice the differences in his treatment of the character of the 
cup-bearer. Does he make it his chief care to enhance the char- 
acter of the Queen? Note the new characters introduced,— Pau- 
lina, Antigonus, Autolycus, the clown (in place of the wife in 
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Greene). Conjecture any reason for his different names. The 
introduction of Autolycus makes the play more amusing on the 
stage, but is his part as well planned as Capnio’s for leading up to 
the dénouement? Greene lets his mariners off alive after they set 
Fawnia afloat. Shakespeare wrecks his, and makes a bear eat 
Antigonus, to what end? What does Shakespeare gain by pro- 
longing the life of Hermione? 

Proposition for Debate: Shakespeare’s remodelling of Greene’s 
story shows chiefly a higher ideal than Greene’s of womanhood and 
of love. 

Topic: The Alkestis stories in literature. 

Hints: The sacrifice of the Queen to ease her husband, and 
the final restoration, being the two main points of contact with 
Euripides’ version of the story, compare with these the stories 
of Alkestis told by William Morris in ‘The Earthly Paradise,’— 
‘June’; ‘The Love of Alcestis,’ by Emma Lazarus, in ‘ Admetos,’ 
— ‘Poems,’ vol. i.; by Robert Browning in ‘ Balaustion’s Advent- 
ure’; by Longfellow in ‘The Golden Legend.’ See also articles 
in Poet-lore,—‘ The Alkestis of Euripides and of Browning,’ July, 
1890 ; ‘Old and New Ideals of Womanhood’ ; ‘ The Iphigenia’ and 
Alkestis Stories,’ May, 1891; ‘ Longfellow’s Golden Legend and 
its Analogues,’ February, 1892. In comparing, note first general 
resemblances, then slighter points of resemblance and of dif- 
ference. 

Proposition for Debate: Development in literature of the ideal 
of womanhood is away from self-sacrifice and toward self-develop- 
ment. 

Topic: The outcast child in culture-lore and folk-lore. 

Hints: A few of the outcast children in culture-lore are 
Krishna, Zeus, Paris, GEdipus, King Arthur, Claribel’s child in the 
‘Faerie Queene’ (canto xii.), etc. For the stories in folk-lore, see 
the English Fo/k-lore Journal. For the solar theory of the origin 
of this story, see Cox, ‘Mythology of the Aryan Nations.’ 

Proposition for Debate: Collier says that Shakespeare changed 
Greene’s pretty description of turning Fawnia adrift in a boat be- 
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cause he had used much the same incident in ‘The Tempest.’ 
Shakespeare’s new treatment of Greene’s “pretty incident” adds 
dramatic force and moral purpose to the play. 

Topic: The originality of Shakespeare’s Autolycus. 

Hints: For suggestions see Poet-lore, April, 1891 (‘ Notes 
and News’). Compare the Hermes of the Homeric Hymn with 
the Autolycus and Sisyphos of mythology, also the folk-lore tales 
of the master-thief (Cox). 

Proposition for Debate: To discuss the probable originality 
with Shakespeare of a conception which is one of the universal 
inheritances of the Aryan race is futile; the type existed, and 
Shakespeare’s part was to make an individual of the type. 

Topic: Character studies: Paulina; Leontes ; Hermione. 

Hints: Note Paulina’s likeness to Emilio in ‘ Othello.’ Jealousy 
in Shakespeare: Resemblances in Leontes to Posthumus (‘ Cym- 
beline’) and to Othello. “The jealousy of Leontes,” says Dow- 
den, “is not a detailed dramatic study like the love and jealousy 
of Othello. It is a gross madness, which mounts to the brain and 
turns his whole nature into unreasoning passion.” Is Hermione 
more highly developed than others of Shakespeare’s suspected 
wives,— Desdemona, Imogen? Likeness or superiority to Alkestis. 
Compare with Queen Katharine in ‘Henry VIII.’ Is she hard, 
having made her husband do penance for sixteen years? ‘ Deep 
and even quick feeling never renders Hermione incapable of an 
admirable justice,” writes Dowden, “nor deprives her of a true 
sense of pity for him who so gravely wrongs both her and himself.” 

Topic: Character-studies : the young lovers. 

Hints: The high and pure character of their love as shown 
in the facts that Florizel did not find it fitting to buy pedler’s 
“knacks”’ for Perdita,—a trait not in Greene. Her independent 
and uncringing nature as shown in another little touch of Shake- 
speare (see iv. 4, 453). Compare with Ferdinand and Miranda in 
‘The Tempest.’ 

Proposition for Debate : Leontes’ jealousy is not too gross and 
unfounded to be likely ; Hermione is not hard, but slow to be sat- 
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isfied, because her love is noble; and Mamillius is not too preco- 
cious to be natural. 

Topic: A study of the construction of the plot. 

Hints: Has Shakespeare welded the two parts of the story 
together in such a way as to unify the plot? Does Autolycus con- 
tribute anything to the development of the plot? How does it 
compare with ‘Julius Czsar’ or ‘Macbeth,’ for example, in the 
construction of the plot? Is the movement more rapid in the last 
half of the play or in the first? Note the expedient introduced by 
Shakespeare to bridge over the lapse of time between the first part 
and the last part; compare with other examples of the same sort 
in Shakespeare. 

Proposition for Debate: The dramatic interest of ‘The Winter’s 
Tale’ suffers because the plot is of less importance than the inci- 
dents and characters. 

Topic : Shakespeare’s workmanship in ‘The Winter’s Tale.’ 

Hints: The versification is that of Shakespeare’s latest group 
of plays. Dowden says, “No five-measure lines are rhymed and 
run on lines, and double endings are numerous.” Give examples 
of the construction of the lines from ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ as an 
earlier play, ‘Merchant of Venice’ as a riper play. It has been 
said that the difficulties of style in the play are accounted for 
by the endeavor of the author to reflect the changing moods of 
Leontes. Give examples of this. 

Proposition for Debate: The lawlessness of poetic workmanship 
in ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ together with the looseness of the dramatic 
construction, shows a deterioration from the ripe power of Shake- 
speare’s middle period, rather than that practised artistic mastery 
which is free from art by means of perfect art. 

Topic: Perdita’s garden. 

Hints: The flower-imagery of ‘The Winter’s Tale’ compared 
with other flower-scenes in Shakespeare,—in ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ and ‘Hamlet.’ The classic and folk-lore allu- 
sions. The pastoral element in ‘As You Like It’ and ‘ Winter’s 
Tale.’ 
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Proposition for Debate: The rustic scenes have little bearing 
on the play and yet are necessary to Shakespeare’s art in order to 
throw a clear light on the character of his protagonists. 

Topic: The ethics of ‘The Winter’s Tale.’ 

Hints: ‘The Winter’s Tale’ gives examples of meritorious ac- 
tions losing their virtue with the progress of ideas; for example, 
the civic virtue, allegiance to the king, is what Leontes depends 
upon in his talk with Camillo, with Antigonus, and the other lords. 
Note Camillo’s reason for not poisoning Polixenes to order,— that 
it is risky to kill a king even at command of a king. That such a 
reason would be considered small moral support to-day appears, for 
example, in the indignation or amusement expressed in the news- 
papers on the young German Emperor’s address to his army on the 
soldier’s duty of obedience. In Shakespeare’s day a king had taken 
matters in his own hands in the trial of his wife, much as Leontes 
did (see ‘Henry VIII.’). The moral significance of Hermione’s 
patience under accusation appears in the long reparation she re- 
quires. Paulina is made to speak for her during her seclusion. 
What are the “secret purposes” which Shakespeare makes her 
subserve? Observe that, if the fulfilment of the oracle and the res- 
toration of the child were all Paulina anticipates, there would be 
no use in her remonstrances against a second marriage and in her 
goading the king to remorse. 

Propositions for Debate: 1. Shakespeare’s ideal of love and 
constancy, as revealed in ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ implies that second 
marriages are offences against the first. 

2. His way of telling ‘The Winter’s Tale’ indicates the pass- 
ing away of aristocratic and the formation of democratic ideals, 
and the dawning change in the status both of woman and the 
commoner. 

Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


PROFESSOR Kuno FRancke’s scholarly history of German lit- 
erature has been published in a fourth edition, with a change in title 
from ‘Social Forces in German Literature’ to ‘A History of 
German Literature as Determined by Social Forces.’ This book, 
formerly reviewed in Poet-lore (July-September, 1899, pp. 418-— 
425), has been brought down to date by an enlargement of the 
treatment of contemporary German drama. Wildenbruch, Halbe, 
Hauptmann, and Sudermann receive especial attention. While 
he does not seem to us always entirely just in his criticisms or 
interpretations of the details in the dramas of these writers, his 
summing up of the complex forces in modern German society 
which have gone to the making of these dramatists is masterly. 
He recognizes Wildenbruch, whose work as an artist he greatly 
admires, as a stanch advocate of the ideals of the past. “His 
is essentially a world of chivalry. He is pre-eminently a believer, 
a believer in the reality of revealed truths, in the sacredness of 
existing conditions, in the beauty and nobility of monarchical 
institutions, in the exalted mission of the Hohenzollern dynasty, 
and in his own mission to proclaim it. His ideal is the blond 
German youth, firm and faithful, pure and pious, ready to lay down 
his life in the service of the king,—the noble youth whom we 
know from the ‘Watch on the Rhine’ and from Emperor William’s 
speeches.” 

Comparing Sudermann and Hauptmann, he says that their 
artistic temperaments are diametrically opposed to each other. 
Hauptmann is lyrical, Sudermann is rhetorical; Hauptmann is the 
greater poet, Sudermann is the greater dramatist ; Hauptmann. is 
a strange combination of sublime visions and cruel disenchant- 
ments, of fantastic mysticism and impressionist realism, of panthe- 
istic ideals and a hidden longing for the lost belief of childhood. 
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Sudermann is absolutely straightforward,— there are no mysterious 
recesses in him: he is a single-minded champion of intellectual 
freedom and unhampered individuality. Yet, in spite of these 
differences in the artistic temper of the two men, the moral effect 
of Sudermann’s dramas is very similar to that of Hauptmann’s. 

His perception of the moral outlook, too little recognized in 
the modern German drama, is pointed out, greatly to our satisfac- 
tion, in his closing paragraph : — 

“It is not the office of poetry to solve social problems. It is 
the office of poetry to hold out social ideals. The German drama 
of the last decade has fulfilled this mission with singular nobility 
of purpose and with singular artistic success. To think that this 
remarkable literary phenomenon was a symptom of approaching 
social peace would of course be tantamount to a belief in the 
approaching millennium. The end of social strife would end national 
life itself. But well may we hope that the ideals held out in the 
German drama of the last decade will help to raise this strife to a 


higher level and make it, instead of an instrument of destruction, 
an instrument of progress and human happiness.” (Henry Holt 


& Co., 1901.) 


To make good his claim that Longfellow is “ better known and 
more translated on the continent of Europe” than “any other 
contemporary poet of English-speaking race,” Colonel Higginson 
brings out much interesting evidence in his recent life of the poet. 
Among other proofs he tells this on Professor E. A. Grosvenor’s 
authority : — 

In 1879 Professor Grosvenor “ was travelling by steamer from 
Constantinople to Marseilles with a Russian lady placed under his 
escort, and whose nationality could have been detected only by her 
marvellous knowledge of half a dozen languages besides her own. 
A party of passengers had been talking in French of Victor Hugo, 
when the Russian lady exclaimed in English to the last speaker : — 

“How can you, an American, give to him the place that is 
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occupied by your own Longfellow? Longfellow is the universal 
poet. He is better known, too, among foreigners than any one 
except their own poets.’ 

“ She then repeated the verses beginning, ‘I stood on the bridge 
at midnight,’ and added, ‘I long to visit Boston, that I may stand 
on the bridge.’ 

“Then an English captain, returning from the Zulu war, said, 
‘I can give you something better than that,’ and recited in a voice 
like a trumpet, ‘ Tell me not in mournful numbers,’ etc. 

“ Presently a gray-haired Scotchman began to recite the poem, 
‘There is no flock, however watched and tended,’ etc. 

“An American contributed ‘My Lost Youth,’ followed by a 
young Greek, temporarily living in England, who sang ‘Stars of 
the Summer Night.’ Finally, the captain of the steamer, an officer 
of the French navy detailed for that purpose, whom nobody had 
suspected of knowing a word of English, recited, in an accent 
hardly recognizable, the first verse of ‘ Excelsior.’ Six nationalities 
had thus been represented ; and the Russian lady said, as they rose 
from the table,— 

“ «Do you suppose there is any other poet of any country, living 
or dead, from whom so many of us could have quoted? Not one. 
Not even Shakespeare, or Victor Hugo, or Homer.’ ” 

One is reminded on such mention of Shakespeare and Homer 
of Longfellow’s own verse, where he asks for a poem not from 
“the grand .old masters, not from the bards sublime,” but “from 
some humbler poet, whose song gushed from his heart.” 

It is an endearing story that Colonel Higginson has to tell of 
him. It would seem as if his stainless days, his steadfast pursuit 
of his serene, high-minded aim to be simply and merely a poet and 
a man of letters, were not only uniformly smiled upon by Fortune, 
but had also so qualified the very nature of the man with all quiet 
and gentle attributes that as quiet and gentle a love and esteem 
were ever bound unassumingly, but resistlessly to follow him. 

This happy luck appears again in the peculiar sympathy of his 
latest biographer, whose wonted grace and lucidity are still more 
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excellently graceful and lucid in idea and plan and diction in this 
compactly well-proportioned volume. Material here drawn upon 
for the first time consists of MS. correspondence of the first Mrs. 
Longfellow, shedding light upon the poet’s early married years; 
Harvard College MSS. bearing upon the academic side of his life ; 
best of all, various early writings here brought together in such a 
way as to show that there was in him a continuous desire and cen- 
tral intensity of enthusiasm for creating poetic work characteristi- 
cally native to America. It is significant that one of the earliest 
men of letters this land has reared is both one of its earliest ex- 
amples of an assiduous study of European literatures and the poet 
of ‘Miles Standish’ and ‘ Evangeline’ and ‘ Hiawatha.’ In them 
he has pursued ardently and patriotically indigenous material ; and 
in ‘ Hiawatha,’ without any qualification, he has attained a memo- 
rable uniqueness in New World poesy. (American Men of Letters: 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902.) 


MAETERLINCK’s beautiful drama, ‘Monna Vanna,’ has the same 
historic background as Browning’s noble tragedy, ‘Luria.’ Read- 
ers of Browning must at once have recognized it. Story, situation, 
motive, are widely different; but the same historic strife of the 
rival cities, Florence and Pisa, appears. The same contrast, also 
historically derived, is made between the ever-wary civilian nature 
and the heroic mould of the foreign general. Incredibly disin- 
terested and generous, he is suspected and carped at as “ barbarian” 
by Florentines measuring small measure beside him. 

Maeterlinck might have constructed all this, as Browning did, 
from incidents that are matter of historic record. But it is inter- 
esting to know that he did not. He says himself that he went to 
Browning for this material, and that ‘Luria’ inspired ‘ Monna 
Vanna.’ Perhaps he did not also notice in the Browning letters 
that Browning once cherished a desire to make the love interest in 
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‘Luria’ stronger, but that it wrote itself along another line. And 
‘Monna Vanna’ now runs in the channel ‘ Luria’ did not take. 

Professor William Lyon Phelps has made somewhat more of the 
resemblances between the two plays than was altogether consistent 
with the fact that ‘ Monna Vanna’ is a point of departure for quite 
another story. But Professor Phelps in so doing elicited a reply 
from Maeterlinck, and has therein done us great service. 

Maeterlinck wrote to him: “I am a constant reader and ardent 
admirer of Browning, who is, in my opinion, one of the greatest 
poets that England has had. I consider him, therefore, as belong- 
ing to the classic and universal literature everybody is expected to 
know. It is, then, permissible and natural to borrow from him a 
situation, or rather a piece of a situation, just as one borrows every 
day from Aéschylus, Sophokles, or Shakespeare. Such borrowings, 
when it is a question of poets of this rank, constitute, so to speak, 
a sort of public homage, coram populo. 

“ Moreover, setting aside this episode [in the second act, between 
Prinzivalle and Trivulzio], occupying so incidental and accessory a 
place that it could be suppressed without disturbing my drama, 
all my play departs completely from Browning’s tragedy, and has 
nothing further in common with it. This scene, then, rises like an 
isolated column that my pious memory has dedicated to the poet 
who has created in my imagination the atmosphere wherein ‘ Monna 
Vanna’ has its being as a memorial of a master universally 
admired.”’ 

Writing again, M. Maeterlinck qualifies still further the word 
“borrowed” (emprunté). ‘It would be more exact,” he says, “ to 
say that this scene in ‘Monna Vanna’ had been inspired in me by 
reading ‘ Luria.’ 

“It is in this same way that my new piece, ‘ Joyzelle,’ has 
been inspired in me by Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest.’ If it seem nat- 
ural to look for a point of departure and an inspiring motive in 
Shakespeare, why should one be astonished that they are sought in 
Browning?” 
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A DELIGHTFUL little book of essays is Mrs. Celia Parker 
Woolley’s ‘The Western Slope’ (William S. Lord, Evanston, IIL). 
It treats humorously and sanely of growing old, and discourses 
with common sense and wise philosophy of the experiences of life. 
It is not a deep or profound book, but one eminently readable for 
its literary quality and its sound ethical teaching. 


‘Watt WHITMAN: THE PoET oF THE WIDER SELFHOOD,’ by 
Mila Tupper Maynard, is a primer in literary interpretation (Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., Chicago). The writer is an admirer of Whitman, 
and gives her readers such a simple and direct account of him and 
his teaching as many persons will enjoy and find profit in. It is an 
excellent book for those who have not found out what Whitman 
means, and how searching is his philosophy of life. 


é 


A READER and lover of Tolstoy has put into a little book bear- 
ing the title of ‘Resist not Evil’ (Charles H. Kerr & Co.) the 
spirit and intent of that remarkable man’s teaching in regard to 
non-resistance. Clarence S. Darrow, the author, has thought out 
this problem for himself; and he has defended his position with 
zeal, discretion, and judgment. His book is worth reading, and we 
think it will prove convincing to many. The style is striking, and 
the arguments are forcible. 

é 


Mucu has been written about Tolstoy, and much more will be 
written. The work by Dmitri Merejkowski on ‘Tolstoi as Man 
and Artist’ (Putnams) is interesting, provocative, and suggestive. 
It is by no means final, but no student of Tolstoy can afford to 
neglect it. Its chief defect is that it is antagonistic to Tolstoy, 
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and derogates from his genius in behalf of Dostoievski, of whom 
we know very little in this country. Merejkowski appears to be 
disturbed that Tolstoy is widely read and loved, while his favorite is 
almost unknown and not admired. This is not a genuinely critical 
point of view for a right estimate and comparison of the two men; 
but the book gives new facts about Tolstoy, and indicates what is 
the Russian conception of his character and genius. 


é 


Mrs. Brownine’s ‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese’ have been 
translated into French verse by M. Léon Morel, with. Preface, 
Notes, and English text opposite. (Hachette & Cie., Paris.) 


APPLAUSE louder and more flattering than any stage presenta- 


tion has received since ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ greeted M. Octave 
Mirbeau’s new drama. 
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The Legend of Sainte Cariberte des Ors. 


BY 


GERTRUDE HALL 


Frontispiece Illustration by Warren Rockwell. 


The iopetul sower scattered seeds: 
\nd some dropped on a stony bed; 
Some came to naught, choked by the weeds; 
On some the hungry ravens fed. 


But some on thankful earth did fall, 

\ pilgrim ’t was went forth to sow; 
The good soil was a maiden small— 

And this was centuries ago. 


Forever since that earnest one 
Flad tarried in their hovel dim 
And told the story of the Son, 
Her dreams had been of only Him. 


Forever if a sunbeam keen 

Broke from the glooming clouds and made 
One strip of pasture April-green, 

Leaving the rest drowned in the shade, 


Unto her clear young eyes revealed, 

Amidst the tender light He stood, 
There in the glorified field 

Feeding his flock, the Shepherd Good. 


The villain and the villain’s wife 

And dark Noisette, the other maid, 
’Mid sordid cares of daily life 

Forgot soon all the pilgrim said. 


They left the good seed to the birds, 
But this small maid that herded geese 
Nursed in her inmost heart those words 
Of pardon for a world and peace. - 


She drove her geckling flock to field 
As one that treads a golden stair ; 

She brought them to their nightly bield 
With dreamy face-all unaware. 


To be poor, motherless, forlorn, 

Get blows more frequently than bread, 
Could not it all be lightly borne 

If one shall live on, being dead. 


Returning from the fields one eve 
Her features shed a quiet light; 
But lack-a-day! it had short leave: 
The grey goose nowhere was in sight! 
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The good-wife rated furiously ; 

With tears the chid one’s eyes were large, 
Forth in the failing day went she 

To find her straying feathered charge. 


Above the darkling purple hill 

There lingered yet a streak of red; 
Young eyes could see a little still; 

Swift to her latest haunt she sped. 


No goose! Full patiently she then 
Searched every pasture, calling loud; 
She shrank at the wood’s blackness — when 
The moon peered o’er a bank of cloud. 


Cool as a lily, white as pearl, 

It sifted through the waving shade; 
In thinking of the wolf the girl 

Could not but pause and be afraid. 


‘ She said a prayer on bended knee 
To meet no ravening animal; 
Then pushed along courageously, 
Yet wanting breath as erst to call. 


Where trickiing silver brightly shone 

Through tangled boughs ten strides ahead, 
Seized not her eyes the missing one? 

She hastened on with stealthy tread. 


Her hand burned with an eager thrill 
To close upon the long sought prize; 
When suddenly — her heart stood still, 
And terror fixed her widening eyes. 


Above the stream’s fern-fringéd brink 
A rugged human head appeared ; 
It stooped, and as it rose from drink 
The drops rained from a glistening beard. 


Ev’n in the softening silver light 
The face looked dark and dangerous. 
‘The eyes’ white gleamed an awful white, 
«« The starved wolf’s eye ’’ she thought, <¢ is 
thus !”” 
































At once she knew she saw Brisefer, 
The one that five days earlier 
Had made himself an ill affair 
By robbing whom but the Seigneur? 


And the Seigneur had hunted him 

With bloodhounds, as one doth a beast 
Had vowed that of his pleasures grim 

To see him flayed should be the least! 


But as no track was of him yet, 

Some hoped the wretch had got away ; 
A price had on his head been set — 

And here — here at her feet he lay. 


He saw her fright; and, in a trice, 
Divining well that she knew him, 

Had sprawled and seized as in a vice 
One of her ankles bare and slim. 


Her blood ran cold and ceased to flow. 

She gasped, ««I hope thou dost not mean 
To do me harm ! If I may go, 

I will not tell what I have seen!’’ 


The robber laughed. «¢ Thou’lt not tell, true, 
Nor get for telling so much gold, 

To buy thee gauds and kirtles new — 
Thou shalt remain here till thou mould!”’ 


«« Then Christ have mercy on us both! ”’ 
Moaned loud the shudd’ ring little maid; 
And crossing on her white breast-cloth 
Her arms, for their two souls she prayed. 


The robber listened, wond’ring much; 

His hand upon her ankle bare 
Became less cruel in its clutch 

As she poured forth her piteous prayer. 
A nightingale sang in the leaves, 

The robber said, «¢ Is He that same 
Was crucified between two thieves 

And had good words for one of them ? 
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«Th. long-faced, hollow-eyed pilgrim 
aid me of Him, a virgin’s son. 

ou believe those tales of Him 

od that fair life when this is done?’’ 


Dost 


The - ‘nt replied, «* Believe I do 

e loved us all and died to save, 
And = shall rise and live anew 

blessed realms beyond the grave. 


«Be! ve | do He watch doth keep 

er us from His white throne above 
As dc 1 a shepherd o’er his sheep — 

iv Shepherd from my soul I love!”’ 
The: ober said, “If thou wilt swear, 

v Him, to breathe not where I lie, 
I spar thee, I would wish to spare — 


hou art a poor thing, ev’n as I! 


«Swear by the heavy cross He bore, - 

llis death, His kingdom that’s to come, 
The love thou tell’st of!’’ And she swore, 

W hate’er betided to be dumb. 


When she had crept home and lain down 
Upon the straw beside Noisette, 

No peaceful slumber came to drown 
‘The strange adventure she had met; 


In troubled dreams she still rehearsed 
Her terror at that sudden face; 

And waking could not think at first 
How came she in this usual place. 


As from the door that morn she passed 
Noisette gazed with a curious stare; 
When she came home all, talking fast, 
Cried, «* Tell where thou hast seen Brisefer! ’’ 


From cheek and lip the soft red died 

At once, as she disowned the sight. 
“Thou liest, then! ”? the villain’ cried, 

‘« Thou spokest in thy dream last night ! 
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«« Noisette hath heard, Noisette hath told. 
Be wise now, scruple not to tell, 

So will the master give us gold ! ’’ 
B it mute she stood, immovable. 


When the Seigneur heard of this thing, 
He straight sent for the little maid; 
At first he tried by flattering 
What then by making her afraid. 


But she was faithful, she spoke not. 
And the Seigneur, beside his mind * 
At last with raging passion hot, 
Commanded, ¢¢ Seize the child, and bind 


«« Fast in the wolf-infested wood — 

Let her, when fangs shall rend, be mute !’’ 
And all was done as he saw good, 

For he was master absolute. 


But if a person be not true 
Tis worse than if a wolf devour. 
Christ says, ‘* Alas! my kingdom new 
Retarded yet another hour !”’ 


She mused, as black the night closed round; 
And prayed to still her mortal fear, 

As o’er the rustling leaf-strewn ground 
She heard the stealthy feet draw near — 


Brisefer related : «* Mid the trees 
I lay concealed, for I had heard. 

I feared they might lurk near to seize 
Some more unguarded dying word. 


«* So durst not move a hand to save. 
I heard her moans, I saw her tears, 
I thought she must sob forth her brave 
Poor little soul of fourteen years. 
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«« Night came; I could not but rejoice 
It hid her face, so sad, so white; 

But there remained that broken voice 
Praying and praying in the night. 


«« Not for herself alone, for me, 
Noisette, the master, every one; 

That succored, ransomed all should be 
And gathered home above the sun. 


«« The night wore on; at every sound 
I heard her sharp swift-taken breath ; 
My heart ached o’er the meekness bound 
To that hard tree, awaiting death. 


«* At length I heard not even sighs — 
A holy hush the night possessed. 
I saw full clear, though not with eyes, 


How hung her head upon her breast. 
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<« There came a rustle close at hand — 
I looked to see the green eyes glare 
A pity I could not command 
Moved me, I made my long knife bar. 


<< A faint light shimmered through the trees 
It grew, it was a soft gold light — 

| dropped upon my trembling knees : 
One stood beside her, one in white. 


‘The light came all from that fair form. 
I saw dull wonder in her look 
Change to a radiance wide and warm — 
I saw he bore a shepherd’s crook. 
pias 
«« He said, « Lamb, I am come for thee !’ 
And all the wondrous night breathed balm — 
And as His right hand lifted He 
The light shone through a pierced palm.” 
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AGLAVAINE AND SELYSETTE 


By Maurice MAETERLINCK 
Act I. 
Scene I. 


A Hall in the Chateau. MELIGRANE ts discovered asleep on a high 
backed seat at the extreme end of the hall. Enter MELEANDRE and 
SELYSETTE. 

Méléandre. Here is Aglavaine’s letter: [Reading] ‘Do not 
come to meet me. Wait for me in the hall where you usually wait 
until the bed-time hour sounds, and I shall not seem like a stranger. 
I write you this as I am disembarking from the ship which has 
brought me to you. The voyage across was calm and very beautiful, 
but upon landing I find the roads broken by the rains, and the sun 
will probably have set before I descry the towers of the old chateau 
where the good Sélysette is ready to welcome her brother’s widow’ — 

Sélysette [clapping her hands.| Oh! the sun is setting! Just look! 
She must be nearly here . . . I am going to see— 

Mél. [restraining her with a gesture and continuing to read.] ‘I 
have seen you but once, Méléandre, amid the confusion and distrac- 
tions of my wedding ;—my poor wedding, alas! where we failed to 
see the guest who is never invited, but who always sits down in the 
place of the expected happiness. 

‘I have seen you but once, more than three years ago; and yet I 
come to you with less disquietude than if we had slept together as 
children in the same cradle’— 

Sél. [returning.]| Oh! Grandmother is still sleeping! Must 
she be awakened when Aglavaine comes ? 

Mél. Yes, she has asked to be. 

Sél. Her white locks fall over her eyes. She is not happy this 
evening. Oh! I am going to kiss her. 

Mél. Take care; do not wake her before the time. [Continuing 
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to read.| ‘I am so sure to find a brother again. We said almost 
nothing to each other, but the few words you did say to me were quite 
other than any I had heard until then’— 

Sél. Don’t read so quickly. 

Mél. [continuing to read.| ‘And then in what haste I am to take 
Sélysette in my arms! She must be so good, she must be so beauti- 
ful, since she loves you and you love her! I shall love her much 
more than you have ever loved her, for I know how to love more; I 
have been unhappy. And now, I am happy to have suffered; I 
would share with you what one acquires through sorrow. 

‘It seems sometimes to me that the tribute which I have paid will 
suffice for all three of us; that destiny will have no more to lay 
claim to, and that we might look forward to a wondrous life. We 
will have no other perturbation but that of happiness. 

‘For you as for me, for Sélysette, too, from the little that you have 
told me of her, happiness is to be found only in that which is best in 
ourselves. 

‘We shall have no other care but to become as beautiful as possible 
so as to love each other more, all three of us, and we shall grow bet- 
ter through loving one another. We shall put so much love in our- 
selves and in all who are about us that there will be no room for mis- 
fortune and sorrow, and if, in spite of all, they do enter, it must be 
that they become gentler before they venture to knock at our doors, 

; [a door opens. Little YSSALINE comes in.] 

Yssaline. I have the key, little sister. I have the key! 

Mél. What key? 

Sél. Of the old light house. 

Mél. I thought it was lost. 

Sél. I have had another one made. 

Méi. I wish you would lose that one, too. 

Sél. [examining the key.| Oh! how big it is! It is not like the one 
I lost. 

Yss. I was there, little sister, when they tried it. They opened with 
it three times, then shut it up. It goes much better than the old 
key which was all rusty. But the last time it was hard to shut the 
door for the wind pushed from the other side. There is a great wind 
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this evening. You can hear the gulls screaming all around the tower ; 
the doves, too. They have not settled down yet. 

Sél. They are looking for me; it is more than fifteen days since 
they have seen me up there.— I shall go up to-morrow. 

Yss. With me, little sister ? 

Sél. Yes; if you will go to bed right away; your nurse is wait- 
ing for you. [Yssaline goes out.] She is beautiful? 

Mél. Who? 

Sél. Aglavaine. 

Mél. Yes, very beautiful. 

Sél. Whom is she like? 

Mél. Like no other women. It is another kind of beauty, that is 
all—a beauty rarer and more spiritual; more variable and manifold, 
as it were—a beauty which lets the Soul through without a break.— 
And then,—you will see, she has singular hair; you would almost 
say it shared her thoughts, that it seemed to brighten or droop as 
she grew happy or sad, or even before when she scarcely could know 
whether she were to be happy or must be sad.— I have never seen 
hair so alive. It betrays her constantly, if it is betraying anyone to 
reveal a virtue he might have wished to conceal, for she never has 
any other thing to conceal. 

Sél. I know I am not beautiful. 

Mél. You will not say such a thing when she is here. It is not 
possible to say in her presence a thing one does not think or a useless 
thing. She extinguishes everything around her that is not true— 

Sél. ‘She extinguishes everything around her that is not true!’ 

Mél. Sélysette. 

Sél. Méléandre? 

Mél. It is nearly four years, I think, since we have lived to- 
gether ?>— 

Sél. It will be four years at the end of the Summer. 

Mél. Itis nearly four years now since I have had you beside me, al- 
ways loving and sweet, with the good smile of deep happiness 
about your mouth. You have not wept very often have you, during 
these four years? At the most but a few little tears, when one of your 
pet birds went away, or when your grandmother was a little querul- 
ous, or when your favorite flowers died. But the birds returned, the 
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grandmother appeased, the flowers forgotten, you would enter the 
room with peals of laughter; and the doors would slam, the win- 
dows open, the ornaments fall down as you jumped up on my knees, 
kissing me like a little girl just come home from school. I think it 
can be said that we have been happy ; and yet, at times, I ask myself 
if we have lived near enough to each other. I do not know whether it 
is I who have lacked the patience to follow you, or whether it is you 
who would take flight too quickly; but very often when I would try 
to talk to you, as I could talk, after a little, you would seem to reply 
from the other end of the world, whither you would take flight, for 
reasons which I do not understand. 

Does the soul fear at such a time a little more seriousness or a lit- 
tle more truth in love? How many times have we not been prevented 
from drawing near to something which would have been truly beauti- 
ful and which would have united us much more closely than a kiss 
upon the lips. I do not know why I see it better this evening. Is it 
because of the more vivid remembrance of Aglavaine, because of her 
letter of arrival, which already sets free something in our hearts? 
It seems as if we love each other as much as one can humanly love. 
But when she is here we shall love each other more—quite differ- 
ently, more deeply, you will see! And it is because of that above 
all that I am so happy she is coming. Alone, I could not— I have 
not the power she has, although I see as she does. She is one of 
those beings who knows how to unite souls at their source, and 
when she is by, one no longer feels anything between himself and 
truth. 

Sél. Love her if you love her. I will go away— 

Mél. Sélysette! 

Sél. I know that I do not understand— 

Mél. You do understand, Sélysette, and all is well, for I know that 
you understand, although you do not wish to show it when I speak 
of these things. 

You have a soul very much deeper than that which you show to 
me ; and it is this soul which it amuses you to hide from me, when I 
set out to seek it. Do not weep, Sélysette, these are not reproaches. 

Sél. I am not weeping. Why should I weep? 

Mél. Yet, I see your lips quiver. 
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Sél. I was thinking of something else— Is it true that she has 
been very unhappy? 

Mél. Yes; she was unhappy because of your brother. 

Sél. Perhaps she deserved it. 

Mél. I donot know that any woman ever deserves to be unhappy. 

Sél. What did my brother do to her? 

Mél. She has entreated me not to tell you. 

Sél. You correspond? 

Mél. Yes; we write to each other occasionally. 

Sél. You have said nothing of it to me. 

Mél. I have shown you her letters more than once when they came 
to us, but you did not seem curious to read them. 

Sél. I do not recall it. 

Mél. But I, I remember it. 

Sél. When did you see her the last time you saw her? 

Mél. I saw her only once. I told you before; and that was in 
park of your brother’s chateau,—under the great trees— 

Sél. In the evening? 

Mél. Yes; in the evening. 

Sél. What did she say? 

Mél. We said very little to each other. But we realized that our 
two lives had the same end. 

Sél. Did you kiss each other? 

Mél. When? 

Sél. That evening. 

Mél. Yes, when we were separating. 

Sél. Ah! 

Mél. I believe that she will not stay a long time with us, Sélysette. 

Sél. Yes, yes; I wish her to stay. [Noise outside] She is here! 
[She runs to the window] There are torches in the court. [A silence. 
The great door opens and AGLAVAINE appears at the threshold. She 
enters without saying anything, goes toward SELYSETTE and gazes at 
her.] 

Mél. Kiss each other. 

Agl. Yes. [She gives Sitysette a long kiss, then turns toward 
MELEANDRE and kisses him in the same way.] 

And you, too! 
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Sél. I will awaken grandmother. 

Agl. [looking at MELIGRANE.] She sleeps soundly. 

Mél. She sleeps that way a great part of the day. Her arms are 
paralyzed. Come to her; she wished to see you this evening. 

Agl. [taking Méligrane’s hand and bending over her.| Grand- 
mother— 

Méh. [awaking.| Sélysette! [Opening her eyes.| Oh! who are 
you? 

Agl. Aglavaine. 

Méli. 1 was afraid— 

Agl. May I kiss you, grandmother ? 

Mél. You call me grandmother? I do not see you well. Who is 
that behind you? 

Sél. [coming forward.| It is I, grandmother. 

Méli. Ah! it is you, Sélysette. I did not see you. Bring the lamp 
a little closer, my child, [SELYsETTE brings the lamp and the light 
falls on AGLAVAINE. | 

Méli. [looking at AGLAVAINE.] Oh! you are beautiful! 

Ag. May I kiss you now, grandmother ? 

Mél. No; do not kiss me this evening. I am suffering more than 
usual; Sélysette is the only one who can touch me without giving 
me pain. 

Ag. I will learn, too, how not to give you pain. 

Méh. [looking at her fixedly.| I do not know whether it is per- 
mitted to be so beautiful. 

Ag. On the contrary it is ordained that one should be as beauti- 
ful as possible, grandmother. 

Mélhi. Kiss me Sélysette, before I go to sleep, and take away the 
lamp. I am going to dream a long dream. 

Sél. [turning away with the lamp.| You must pardon her. She 
is suffering. 

Ag. What is there to pardon? You are losing something. What 
is that falling upon the flags? [She picks up a key.| Oh! what a 
queer key! 

Sél. It is the key of my tower. You do not know what it opens. 

Ag. It is queer and clumsy. I have brought a gold key myself, 
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you shall see it. There is nothing more beautiful than a key, espe- 
cially when one does not know what it opens. 

Sél. You shall know, tomorrow. Did you notice, when you ar- 
rived, quite at the end of the chateau, a very old tower, the top of 
which is in ruins? 

Ag. Yes; I saw something which seemed to be falling to pieces 
under the sky. You can see the stars through the breaches in the 
walls. 

Sél. Yes indeed, that is it—my tower. It is an old abandoned 
light-house. Nobody dares to climb it. You can go there by a long 
corridor of which I found the key. Since then I lost it. I have had 
another one made; for no one enters it but me. Sometimes Yssaline 
goes there with me. Méléandre climbed up only once; it made him 
dizzy. You will see. It is very high. You can see all over the sea. 
It foams all around the tower except on the side of the chateau. All 
the sea-birds live in the chinks in the walls. They give out great 
cries when they recognize one. There are hundreds of doves besides ; 
they wanted to move them somewhere else; but they will not leave 
it. They always return to it. Are you tired? 

Ag. Yes, a little, Sélysette. I have had a long voyage. 

Sél. Yes, that is true. We will climb it tomorrow; besides, it is 
blowing hard this evening. [A silence.] 

Mél. It is strange, Aglavaine. I had so many things to say to 
you. And now, in these first moments, all is silenced; and it seems 
truly as if we were waiting for something. 

Ag. Weare waiting, in fact, for the silence to break. 

Mél. What does it say to you? 

Ag. If one could tell what it says to us, it would no longer be si- 
lence. We have spoken only almost useless words, words that every- 
body might have found, and vet are we not at peace, and do we not 
know that we have said things worth far more than words. We have 
said the little shy words that meeting strangers say, and yet who 
knows all that is coming to pass between us three; and whether all 
that must happen to us is not decided underneath one of these words! 
Does a destiny exist which words have never trenched upon? But 
this I know, at all events : our silence has foretold me that I am going 
to love Sélysette like a little sister. It has called that out all through 
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my soul, from the first step I took in this hall; and it is the only 
voice I have yet heard. [Drawing S&LyYsETTE to her] Why, then, 
Sélysette, must one love you so much, and weep in spite of herself 
in kissing you? [She kisses her repeatedly] You come, too, Mélé- 
andre. [She kisses him in the same way.]| 
It was perhaps this kiss that we were all awaiting, and it will 
be the seal with which we shall seal up our silence for the night. 
[They go out.] 


ACT II. 


SCENE I. 


A leafy arbor in the park. Enter AGLAVAINE and MELEANDRE. 

Mél. We have been living together under this roof scarcely eight 
days, and already it is hard for me to imagine that we were not born 
in the same cradle. It seems as if we had never been separated and as 
if I had known vou before I knew myself. You seem to me anterior 
to everything that I am, I feel your soul better than I feel my own; 
you are closer to me than myself; and if one should say to me— 
‘Save your life!’ it is your life I would save that I might live. I 
should see nothing more if you were not there, I could never again 
find myself, never smile again, nor love myself again save through 
you alone. Often it seems to me that my soul and myself and all that 
is therein has changed its abode, and that it is that part of myself 
which is not of this world that I embrace weeping when I embrace 
you thus. 

Ag. I should say the same, Méléandre. When I embrace you for 
my part it seems to me that it is myself when I shall have grown 
finer that Iembrace. I am real only when you are there; and I hear 
my voice only when blent with yours. I seek myself outside of my- 
self, and in you I find myself. I seek you outside of me and in my- 
self I find you. I distinguish no longer between our hands, our 
souls, our lips— Already I do not know whether you are my bright- 
ness, or whether I have become your light— So joined in one we 
are that it is impossible to say where begins one or ends the other.— 
Your slightest gesture reveals me to myself, each smile of yours, each 
silence, every word enchains me with new intoxication I feel that 
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I am growing in you as you are growing in me; and we are re-born 
ceaselessly in each other.— 

Mél. There is but one thing which still separates us,—our as- 
tonishment. 

Ag. True. Every day every night I am astonished that a being 
such as you really exists— 

Mél. Itoo— My eyes, my hands, my lips do not suffice me— I 
think I am dreaming when I see you; I think I am dreaming when I 
hear you; I think that I have been dreaming when I see you no 
longer; I think I have been deceiving myself when I no longer hear 
you. I come back to you and think I am still deceiving myself— I 
see you again, I hear you, embrace you, and at that moment even I 
would flee away from you again so that I might once more find my 
other certitude. 

Ag. Itoo!— When I am near you I would withdraw to see you 
closer, as when I am all alone; and when I am alone, I would come 
to seek you because I know very well that your soul, a thousand 
times deeper than I can imagine it, is awaiting me—— I do not know 
what to do midst such happiness as ours; one would say sometimes 
that I was unhappy by stress of being happy.— 

Mél. Where then were you during all the years we have lived 
without suspecting that we were then both living? 

Ag. I dreamed of it, then, Méléandre, for already our two souls 
had spoken before our mouths had opened. 

Mél. And yet, when you speak, it is my very own voice that I 
hear for the first time— 

Ag. It is the same with me, when you speak, it is my heart I 
heed; and when I am quiet, it is your heart I hear—I cannot find 
mine without meeting thine. I cannot seek thine without finding 
mine again— 

Mél. We have within us the same world. God mistook, doubtless, 
when he made two beings out of our one being thus. 

Ag. Where then were you, too, during all the years while I waited 
so alone? 

Mél. I also waited alone, and I no longer hoped.— 

Ag. I waited alone, too, and I always hoped.— 
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Mél. What then told you that some one, allotted by fate, awaited 
you? 

Ag. Nothing told me; and I knew nothing; unless one knows 
without knowing; and unless I knew you without ever having seen 
you. 

Mél. But could you love me as much as I love you, without seeing 
me? 

Ag. And you, did you see me, as I saw you before I found you 
again? 

Mél. I do not believe this that has happened to us has ever hap- 
pened before to anyone; nor that any other lives have been like our 
life.— 

Ag. Oh! I do believe sometimes that it cannot be possible !— 

Mél. 1 too, and I am afraid.— 

Ag. Of what then are you afraid?— We have found each other, 
and can we ever know fear again? 

Mél. It is when one is happy that he ought to fear the opposite.— 
There is nothing more threatening than happiness; and every kiss 
that is given can rouse a foe— Then there is another thing— 

Ag. What? 

Mél. Sélysette. 

Ag. Ah! well? 

Mél. Have you thought of Sélysette ? 

Ag. Yes. 

Mél. And that does not trouble you? 

Ag. No; that is not going to trouble me any more. 

Mél. She will suffer, perhaps. 

Ag. Can I not love you as a brother, Méléandre? 

Mél. Still, if she weeps? ‘ 

Ag. She will not weep for love, if she mounts with us. 

Why should she not mount at the same time as we ourselves towards 
that love which ignores the petty things of love? She is better than 
you think, Méléandre; we shall reach her a hand: she will know 
how to join us; and once near us, she will weep no more.— And she 
wll bless us for the tears let fall, for there are tears more beneficent 
than kisses— 

Mél. Do you believe I can love you as a sister, Aglavaine ? 
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Ag. Ah!— 

Mél. Do you believe that you can love me like a brother? 

Ag. When you ask me that, I no longer know.— 

Mél. I can no longer credit it. We shall have to struggle day and 
night, we shall have to struggle a very long time; and our finest 
forces, which have become through love most precious, through 
beauty, perhaps, or through truth, most profound, will become ex- 
hausted in a useless struggle. And the more we shall struggle the 
more we shall see a desire rise between us which will more and more 
be like an obscuring vail. And the best things in us will die because 
of that desire. It seems as if there was underneath all that only a 
very little thing; and yet that little thing is strong enough perhaps 
to part two souls forever from their perfect happiness. Is not every- 
thing,—the stars and the flowers, mornings and evenings, thoughts 
and tears—transformed according to the kiss one gives? Has night 
even, the same profundity to the eye of a sister as to the eye of a 
lover? Do not shut the door upon the finest truths! . . . All 
the light of both our lives is going to pieces against a little lie. 
You are not my sister, Aglavaine, and I cannot love you as a sis- 
ter. 

Ag. It is true that you are not my brother, Méléandre; but it is 
therein, doubtless, that we ought to suffer. 

Mél. Do you, too, then love useless suffering? 

Ag. I love only that suffering which I can bear for others. 

Mél. And what suffering can we bear for others here, without 
killing the best in ourselves? 

Ag. We do not know yet, but we ought to act as if we knew— 
and if it must be that we are mistaken it is better to be mistaken at 
our own expense. 

Mél. 1 know it, but what is there to do? 

Ag. Destiny has brought us together. We have met as two beings 
have perhaps never met until now. We love each other; and nothing 
in the world can ever again make it so that I do not love you or that 
you do not love me. 

Mél. I think as you do— Nothing in the world !— 

Ag. Still, if I could make an innocent child weep, would you 
know me for myself? 
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Mél. She could weep only because she deceived herself. 

Ag. Deceptive tears are none the less woful. 

Mél. There is nothing for it but to flee from ourselves, Aglavaine ; 
but that is impossible! A thing so fair was not born to perish; and 
we ought to consider that we have duties towards ourselves. 

Ag. I think so, too, Méléandre; and I believe that there is a 
better thing to do than to flee from ourselves. I cannot imagine that 
these things were born but to end in tears. 

Mél. Why they were born, no one knows ; but one knows that tears 
are ever ready. 

Ag. Meantime, if some one must suffer, it must be ourselves. 
There are thousands of duties; but I believe one rarely deceives him- 
self when at once he tries to lift the burden up from the weaker to 
bear it on his own back. 

Mél. [embracing her.] You are noble, Aglavaine. 

Ag. [returning his embrace.| I love you, Méléandre. 

Mél. Aglavaine, are you weeping? 

Ag. Weare both of us weeping, Méléandre. 

Mél. And we are both of us trembling thus— 

Ag. Yes. [They kiss each other. A cry of pain is heard in the 
shrubbery; SELYSETTE ts seen running off, her hair flying loose, to- 
ward the chateau.]| 

Mél. Sélysette! 

Ag. Yes! 

Mél. She has heard us. She is making towards the chateau. 

Ag. [pointing towards SELYSETTE in the distance.| Go! Go! 

Mél. Yes. [He rushes forward in pursuit of SELYSETTE. AGLA- 
VAINE leans against a tree and weeps silently.] 


SCENE II. 


At the end of the park. A stone bench at the edge of a huge basin. 
AGLAVAINE is discovered veiled asleep upon the bench. SELYSETTE 
enters. 

Sél. ‘Sélysette, little Sélysette must not weep!’ He pities me be- 
cause he no longer loves me, and I do not love him any more at all._— 
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They think I am going to be quite quiet, and that it is enough to em- 
brace me while they are looking off somewhere else. 

‘Sélysette, little Sélysette !’ How very softly that is said; oh! far 
more softly than usual. He looks away while he is kissing me now ; 
or he looks at me, indeed, but as if he were asking me to pardon 
him.— And while they are kissing each other I must hide as if I 
had stolen something.— They went out this evening, and I lost sight 
of them. ‘The little Sélysette’ was not in the secret. They never 
spoke to her but they smiled—kissed her on the forehead—offered 
her flowers and fruits—‘the little Sélysette’ is cherished by the strang- 
er-—they caress her, weeping, as if to say: Oh! the poor little one! 
—there is nothing to do—she will not go away—but she will see 
nothing—and they can take each others hands while she turns her 
head away—yes, yes—up to the last moment.— Patience, patience. 
‘Little Sélysette’ will have her day, too— She does not know yet 
what there will be to do, but patience, patience, we shall see. [No- 
ticing AGLAVAINE upon the bench] They are there— They have 
gone to sleep in each others arms!— Oh! this!— Oh, this!— I 
am going—Yssaline! grandmother!— Some one must see this !— 
No one will come!— Iam always alone—— Iam going—[Drawing 
closer.| But she is all alone—is that a moonbeam, or only her white 
vail? She is asleep; what am I going to do?— Oh! She does 
not know !— She is at the edge of the cistern: it has rained— Her 
head is covered but her chest is uncovered—— She is wet through. 
She is cold—— She does not know where she is— Has she fallen or 
is she very illP— Oh! She shivers in her sleep. I am going to put 
my cloak on her. [She covers AGLAVAINE and lifts the vail which 
conceals her face.| She sleeps sound. I think she has been weep- 
ing. She does not look happy.— She looks no happier than I am.— 
She is pale; I see that she, too, weeps.— She is beautiful— She 
is beautiful when she is so pale. You would say that she was one with 
the moonbeams. She must not be wakened too suddenly. She might 
take fright and fall into the well. [Leaning over her gently] Agla- 
vaine. Aglavaine. 

Ag. [awaking.| Ah! It is light. 

Sél. Take care. You are on the edge of the bank. Don’t turn. 
You would be dizzy. 
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Ag. Where am I? 

Sél. At the edge of the soft water cisterns of the chateau. You 
did not know it? You came here alone? You must take care. It isa 
dangerous place. 

Ag. I did not know. It was dark. I saw the box hedge, then a 
bench. I was sad and tired. 

Sél. Are you cold? Draw your cloak closer then. 

Ag. Whose cloak is this? Yours Sélysette? You, is it who cov- 
ered me while I was asleep? But you are cold. Come here, and let 
me cover you, too. You shiver more than I. [Turning.] Oh! I see. 
Now that the moon is up, I see the water glistening between the 
two walls. If I had made a single motion—and it is you!— [She 
looks long at SELYSETTE and embraces her.|] Sélysette!— 

Sél. Don’t let us stay here. It is a malarial place. 

Ag. We must not keep moments like these waiting. They do not 
happen twice. I have seen into your soul, Sélysette, for you loved 
me just now in spite of yourself. 

Sél. We shall catch cold, Aglavaine. 

Ag. I beg of you do not try to fly off the moment when all that 
is grave within you desires to come to me. Do you think I do not 
understand the efforts it is making? Do you think that we shall 
never be nearer each other? Do not put little childish words, little 
words like thorns betwen our poor hearts. Let us talk together like 
human beings, like the poor human beings that we are, talking as we 
can, with our hands, with our eyes, with our souls, when they would 
speak of things more real than those attainable by speech. Do you 
think that I do not understand what your soul is overflowing with? 
Press yourself close to me in the darkness, let me clasp you in my 
arms; and do not disquiet yourself if you cannot reply to me. Some- 
thing within you will speak that I shall hear as well as yourself. 

Sél. [bursting into tears.| Aglavaine— 

Ag. Aglavaine weeps, too. She weeps because she loves you, and 
because she cannot tell either exactly what she should do or what she 
should say. We are here all alone, my poor Sélysette, we are here 
all alone, to press close together in the darkness, and the fortune or 
misfortune that is going to happen to us is being decided within us 
perhaps at this moment. But no one knows. And I find nothing else 
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to question the future with but tears. I thought myself to be the 
wiser, and when the hour comes when knowledge is needed I feel 
that I have greater need of you than you of ne. And that is why I 
weep, and that is why I| clasp you so, that we may come together, we 
two, as close as we can to that which is being decided within us. I 
did you a great wrong this morning. 

Sél. No, no, you have done me no wrong. 

Ag. I did you a great wrong this morning. And I would never 
do it any more. But how must one act not to do evil to those loved 
best? It might be said that from the moment one loves any person, 
one appoints him and yourself to suffering unguessed before. And 
so it is that in the same moment that I felt I loved you the most 
deeply, I gave you the kiss born for you, which made you weep for 
the first time. 

Sél. I did weep, Aglavaine; but I was not reasonable. I shall 
weep no more. 

Ag. My poor Sélysette, one never knows when one is reasonable. 
We must not ask if those who weep are reasonable or not, but simply 
what can be done to make them weep no more. 

Sél. [sobbing.| Aglavaine! 

Ag. What is it? You are all quivering. 

Sél. I had never seen you asleep before. 

Ag. You shall see me asleep very often, Sélysette. 

Sél. And then nobody had ever said anything to me before. No, 
nobody, nobody ! 

Ag. Yes, yes; my poor Sélysette, some one surely has said to you, 
what is said to everybody ; for everybody speaks when he wishes to; 
and every being has occasion to hear needed words; but you do not 
yet know how to listen. 

Sél. It was not the same thing. Never, never! 

Ag. Rather is it that you would not listen, Sélysette; you see it is 
not with ears that we listen; and if you have now heard me, it was 
not with your ears you heard me really; for at bottom you did not 
hear what I said, but simply that I love you. 

Sél. I love you, too! 

Ag. And that only is why you listen and understand so well what 
I cannot tell. It is not alone our hands that are joined at this mo- 
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ment, my poor Sélysette— But Méléandre loves you, too, why did 
you not listen to him? 

Sél. He is not like you, Aglavaine. 

Ag. He is better than I am; and he ought to have spoken to you 
more than once far better than I can. 

Sél. No, no; it is not the same thing. Listen, I cannot tell you 
just how it is. When he is there I hide myself in myself. I want 
not to weep.— I do not want him to think that I understand.— I love 
him too much.— 

Ag. Speak again, Sélysette, I will embrace you tenderly while you 
tell me.— 

Sél. It is so hard. You will not understand. I cannot tell it. 

Ag. If I do not understand what you say, I shall understand 
what your tears tell me. 

Sél. Yes; thus it is: I do not want him to love me for any other 
thing— I want him to love me for myself alone. Oh! It is not 
possible altogether to tell it— I do not want him to love me because 
I am in accord with him, or because I can make response to him.— 
One would say that I was jealous of myself— You understand a 
little, Aglavaine ? 

Ag. One can see easily if there is pure water in a crystal vase, 
Sélysette. You are afraid to show him how beautiful you are. One 
does not know why one often has this fear when one loves. Per- 
haps one desires too much that the other should divine. But it is 
a fear that ought to be conquered.— Then, you see, by dint of hiding 
oneself from others, you end by not being able to find yourself. 

Sél. I am not reasonable, I know very well. I want him to love 
me even if I knew nothing, if I could do nothing, see nothing, be 
nothing. It seems to me as if I would like him to love me if I ex- 
isted no longer. And so I hide, I hide. I would like to hide every- 
thing. It is not his fault. That is why I was happy when he em- 
braced me while he shrugged his shoulders and shook his head. 
Far happier than when he embraced me while admiring me. But 
it is not so one ought to love, I suppose. 

Ag. Nobody knows how one ought to love. Some love this way 
and others love that way; and love does this, or love does that ; and 
all is well, since it is love. One looks at it in the depths of oneself, 
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like a vulture or some strange eagle in a cage. The cage belongs 
to you, but the bird belongs to nobody. One looks at it in dis- 
quietude, one cherishes it, one nourishes it, but one does not know 
what it is going to do, if it is going to fly away, beat itself against the 
bars, or sing. There is nothing in the world which is farther away 
from us than our love, my poor Sélysette. One must wait, and one 
cannot merely learn to understand it. , 

Sél. Do you love him, Aglavaine? 

Ag. Whom do you mean, Sélysette? 

Sél. Meéléandre. 

Ag. How should I not love him? 

Sél. But do you love him as I love him? 

Ag. I try to love him as I love you, Sélysette. 

Sél. But if you should love him too much? 

Ag. I think that one could not love too much, my child. 

Sél. But if he love you better than me? 

Ag. He will love in you what he loves in me, since it is the same 

thing. 
_ There is not a being in the world who is so like me as Méléandre 
is. How could he not love you since I love you, and how should I 
love him if he did not love you? He would no longer be like him- 
self or me. 

Sél. There is nothing for him to love in me—and you know so 
many things that I shall never know, Aglavaine— 

Ag. Embrace me, Sélysette, and believe me when I say that all I 
do know, perhaps, is worth no more than all you think you do not 
know. I shall know how to show him that you are more profound 
and more beautiful than he believes you. 

Sél. Can you make him love me still although you are here? 

Ag. If he would not love you more because I am here, I should 
go away at once Sélysette! 

Sél. I do not want you to go away. 

Ag. It would be as well, for I should love him no more— 

Sél. Then I should be unhappy Aglavaine. 

Ag. Perhaps, Sélysette. 

Sél. Oh, I begin to love you, to love you, Aglavaine! 

Ag. I have loved you for a long time, Sélysette. 
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Sél. I have not; when I saw you I would not love you; and then 
I loved you all the same.—— I wished for a moment— Oh! evil, 
much evil!— But I did not know you were as you are. If I had 
been in your place I would have been wicked. 

Ag. No, no; my poor Sélysette. In the depths of yourself, you 
would not have been wicked, but you would not have known how one 
could be good while being unhappy. You would have believed that 
you had not the courage to be good. One wishes all evil to those who 
offend us; and then when the evil happens to them one would give 
them all the happiness that oneself possesses, only so they would not 
weep any more. But why not love them before they become 
wretched? One is never mistaken in loving in advance, for there is 
no being in this world who would be happy to the last. 


Sél. I want to kiss you once again,— It is strange, at first I 
could not kiss you— Oh! I was afraid of your mouth. I don’t 
know why.— And now— Does he kiss you often? 

Ag. He? 

Sél. Yes. 

Ag. Yes, Sélysette, and I kiss him, too. 

Sél. Why? 


Ag. Because there are things one only can say with kisses. Be- 
cause the deepest things and the purest, perhaps, do not issue from 
the soul so well as when a kiss summons them. 

Sél. You can kiss him when I see it, Aglavaine. 

Ag. I will kiss him no more, if you wish, Sélysette. 

Sél. [sobbing suddenly.|| And you can kiss him when I do not see 
it. [She leans on AGLAVAINE’S shoulder and continues to sob gently. | 

Ag. Don’t weep, Sélysette, for you are better than both of us. 

Sél. I don’t know why I weep. I am not unhappy.— I am hap- 
py to have watched with thee, Aglavaine. 

Ag. lam happy to have watched with thee, too, Sélysette. Come, 
let us go away. One must not stay too long in the places where the 
soul has been happier than a human soul can well be. 

[They go out with their arms about each other.] 


SCENE III. 


A room in the Chateau. MELIGRANE and SELYSETTE are discov- 
ered at the end of the hall and in shadow. 
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Mél. You cannot say ‘no’ to me any more, my poor Sélysette; 
it is no use to shake your head while you are wiping your eyes. 

Sél. But, grandmother, I tell you I weep because I am happy. 

Mél. One does not weep so when one is happy. 

Sél. But yes, one does weep so, for I do. 

Mél. Listen to me, Sélysette—I have listened until now to all that 
you have said to me on the subject of Aglavaine. I do not know 
how to talk like her. I am an old woman who knows no great things, 
but I too have suffered. I have only you in the world. I am near 
the grave, and all that, you see, shows truths which are perhaps not 
as fine as those Aglavaine talks of, but it is not always the finest 
truths which are right in the face of the simplest and oldest truths. 
I see but one thing, my poor Sélysette, it is that in spite of the smiles 
you show, you are pale and you weep when you think you are alone. 
You must not struggle so against your own strength. It is all very 
fine to say that tears are not reasonable, and not beautiful; when one 
has come to the end of life, one has seen too often that they are right. 
There are, I know, many things finer than tears; and very often it 
is better worth while not to weep. But when you cannot keep your- 
self from weeping, you have got to believe in the truth of tears; 
you must say to yourself that there is in them something still truer 
than the finest things you see above them—for you see, Sélysette, it is 
often destiny which speaks in our tears, and it is from the depths of 
the future that they rise to our eyes. [AGLAVAINE enters from the 
end of the hall without their seeing her.| You have been weeping a 
long time, poor Sélysette, and you know very well that you cannot 
keep from weeping.— Now, what will you yourself have come out 
of all this? I have reflected patiently upon it, in my corner, and I 
try to speak coolly, in spite of all I suffer in seeing you suffer un- 
justly. There are not two human solutions to these griefs; and it 
must be that one of you two die or that the other goes away. And 
who ought to go away if not she whom destiny made come too late? 

Sél. Why should it not be she whom it made come too soon? 

Ag. [advancing.| One does not come too soon, my poor Sély- 
sette. One comes at the appointed hour, and I think that grand- 
mother is right. 

Sél. If grandmother is right we shall be unhappy. 
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Ag. And if grandmother is wrong, we shall weep, too. What 
would you do, Sélysette? One has the oftenest only the choice of his 
tears, and if I heeded only my own wisdom, I would tell you that 
the most beautiful must be chosen, and the most beautiful are those 
you shed. But for some days I have been restless, too, and I have 
said to myself more than once that beneath the truths one can at- 
tain unto, there must be a graver truth down in the depths of us 
awaiting its moment, and all our words cannot alter its smile nor dry 
its eyes. I believe that I have found this truth today—the truth 
which will compel us to act in spite of all our efforts. Good-bye my 
Sélysette. Kiss me. It is late. Méléandre awaits you. 

Sél. You are not coming to kiss him with me, Aglavaine? 

Ag. I shall not kiss him any more. I shall kiss only you when we are 
together, and I can tell him all there is to say to him as if I embraced 
himself. 

Sél. What is it? Your eyes shine, you are hiding something from 
me. 

Ag. My eyes shine, on the contrary, because I no longer hide any- 
thing. I have just realized that he loves you much more deeply than 
he thinks he does. 

Sel. He has told you so? 

Ag. No; if he had said so to me I should not be so sure. 

Sél. But you; he loves you no more? 

Ag. He loves me less than you. 

Sél. Oh! my poor Aglavaine! But it is not possible. Why does 
he love you less? What do you wish me to do? You must not be 
alone this evening if you are not happy. Do you wish to have me 
stay with you? I will say to him— 

Ag. Go, Go!— Hasten Sélysette. I shall never be happier than 
this evening. [They kiss each other in silence and go out separ- 
ately. | 


ACT III 
SCENE I. 


[In the Park. Enter MELEANDRE and SELYSETTE. ] 
Sél. Pardon me, Méléandre, you would like to be alone. I am al- 
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ways a cause of sadness to you; but I will go away immediately. I 
have come from Aglavaine’s room. She is asleep already and I 
kissed her upon the lips; and although the stars were shining upon 
her bed, she did not waken. I will not detain you long; and we will 
go and wake her at once, for she is weeping in her dream. I have 
not dared to waken her by myself—but I want to speak to you of one 
thing. I do not know yet whether I am wrong or right, nor whether 
it is well or ill. I cannot question Aglavaine, but you will pardon me, 
too, if I am mistaken. 

Mél. What is it, Sélysette? Come here to this bench and seat 
yourself upon my knees. I will stroke your hair while you are talk- 
ing to me; you will not see me and you will not be afraid. I think 
that there is something weighs heavy upon your heart. 

Sél. It is not upon my heart, it is upon me— I cannot say where, 
perhaps upon my soul; it is something that weighs and something 
that makes me understand—what? I know nothing about it yet, but 
I am happier than I was when I felt nothing weighing upon me. 

Mél. Truly you are changed, Sélysette, and I also. I must speak 
to you. I do not find your countenance the same as formerly, and 
those poor flowers, your cheeks, do not even revive under my kisses. 
Formerly you would laugh whenever I kissed you thus. 

Sél. Formerly I laughed more often; but now I am much more 
happy. 

Mél. I do not know, Sélysette, it happens sometimes that the soul 
believes itself happy, when the heart is worn out. But leave all that 
and tell me first what torments you this evening. 

Sél. Aglavaine is going away. 

Mél. Aglavaine? She has told you so? 

Sél. Yes.— 

Mél. When? And why is she going away? 

Sél. She has not told me, but it is certain that she will go away; 
since she now believes that she must—and that is why I have asked 
myself if it would not be better for me to go away— 

Mél. You, Sélysette? But what has happened? 

Sél. Nothing has happened; and I pray you, if you do not wish 
her to weep without cause, do not speak of it to Aglavaine. But, see 
Méléandre, I have, besides reflected when you were together while 
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I was waiting upon grandmother, and when you returned so happy, 
so united that all were silenced in spite of themselves when you came 
near, I have said to myself very often; I am only a poor little thing 
who could never follow along with you, but you have always been so 
good to me, that I have been slow in seeing it, and very often you 
would carry me off with you because I was sad, and when I did ac- 
company you, you appeared gayer than usual, but your two souls 
missed their happiness, and I came between you like a stranger, 
bringing a coolness—and yet it was not your fault, and it was not 
my fault either. I know very well that I cannot understand and yet 
I know that it must be understood. 

Mél. My dear, dear and good Sélysette! Aglavaine is right and 
I did not know that you were so beautiful. But what do you think 
you do not understand? Do you think that we understand something 
which you do not understand? Alas! My poor Sélysette, the dif- 
ference at bottom is so small, and one would know not how to tell 
why one loves. But if you have been able to say what you came to 
say, you have no need to understand; it is I alone who do not un- 
derstand. 

Sél. No, no; my poor Méléandre, it is your goodness which 
speaks. I know what one ought to be and yet I could never be what 
you are. 

Mél. I donot recognize you, Sélysette, and I have been blind. I 
know not from what heaven you descend when you speak thus. 

Sél. I descend from Aglavaine, Méléandre. 

Mél. We all descend from Aglavaine, my child; there is no other 
source but beauty, once one has known it, but do you think, Sély- 
sette, that there is a great difference between your soul and Agla- 
vaine’s. 

Sél. Yes; I believe that there is a very great difference, Mélé- 
andre. 

Mél. I do not believe it, Sélysette, and I believe it less and less 
when I perceive, thus, all that has been hidden under your child- 
smiles. One goes always to the souls that know how to reveal them- 
selves; and one needs to learn that those which do not reveal them- 
selves are as beautiful as the others, and perhaps more beautiful, 
since they do not suspect it. 
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Sél. No, no; I shall try in vain. It would never be the same 
thing, Méléandre. When I have done anything that you like it is 
when I have tried to imitate Aglavaine. 

Mél. Sélysette! 

Sél. Oh! Méléandre, I did not say that to reproach you, did you 
think so? I am no longer as I was, and I would do nothing to re- 
proach anyone. I do not know myself what has changed me thus, 
and I would not have believed any one who would have told me that 
some time I should be happy in becoming sadder, and that one day 
I should put my lips upon the lips of her whom you should love ; and, 
moreover, that I cannot prevent myself from doing it. 

Mél. I know not what Heaven is preparing to exact from a man 
when it encompasses him thus! 

Sél. Iam only a very little thing, Méléandre, I, too, would like to 
be more beautiful than I am, and I would also like some one to love 
me, weeping, as you weep when you admire her. 

Mél. Of whom do you speak? 

Sél. I speak of her, of whom you are thinking, doubtless, when 
you do not speak. 

Mél. When I am near you, it is of her that I think; and when I 
am near her it is of you that I dream. 

Sél. I have indeed seen that it was not the same thing nor the 
same tears, Méléandre. They come from greater depths than when 
one has pity, and I know that one cannot forget them. And when 
you tell me that you love me so that I may be less sad, you would 
never say the same to me that you say to Aglavaine. 

Mél. I donot know whether I would say the same things to you, 
Sélysette. One does not say exactly what one wishes, and when one 
wishes to speak seriously to some one whom one loves, one attempts 
only to reply to questions which the ears do not hear. And questions 
of the soul are never alike. And that is why our words differ with- 
out our knowing it. But the questions of your child-soul, my poor 
Sélysette, are as beautiful as those of Aglavaine. They come from 
a different region, that is all. Therefore, do not be sad, Sélysette. 
One must not be jealous of souls. Do you think that at bottom I do 
not speak to you at this moment, as I would speak to Aglavaine? 
Do you think that one can say to anyone a different thing from that 
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which I say to you? O my beautiful Sélysette! if an angel from 
Heaven descended into my arms to take your place, I could not open 
my heart more simply nor more deeply than I open it to you. And 
for the rest, what it is necessary still to say, cannot be said here be- 
low. Wait, Sélysette; Aglavaine will go away or will not go away, 
she alone knows and makes no mistakes. But whether she stays or 
goes she will have taught me to find your beauty and to love you at 
last.as I did not yet know how to love. At all events Sélysette if 
any one is to weep it is not you who must weep. And then do you 
think we would be happy if you went away my child? And do you 
think that a happiness which would be established upon the suffer- 
ing of a little being as pure and as gentle as you are, would be a 
happiness very lasting or very worthy of us? Do you think that I 
could kiss Aglavaine and that she could love me, if either of us 
accepted this happiness? We love the selves above ourselves, Sély- 
sette, we love ourselves when we are beautiful and pure, there, also, 
we meet you; and for some time, thanks to you! no longer must we 
love you without truly seeing you. Come, give me your lips. I kiss 
you this evening upon your soul, Sélysette. Come, I think mid- 
night strikes. Let us go and see if Aglavaine’s tears still shadow 
her slumber. [They go out with their arms about each other. | 


SCENE II. 


[A room in the castle. Enter AGLAVAINE and MELEANDRE. | 

Ag. Do you hear the closing of that door? 

Mél. Yes. 

Ag. Itis Sélysette. She heard us and wishes to leave us alone. 

Mél. She told me that she climbed to her tower this morning ; 
some one had spoken to her of a large, strange bird. 

Ag. She was here, I am sure of it; and the whole room looks 
as if it were awaiting her return. Look at the little articles of her 
work which she has left upon the window-sill, the skeins of silk, the 
threads of gold and silver, the pearls and the stones. 

Mél. And here is her ring on which our names are written. Here 
are some violets and, here is her handkerchief. [He takes the hand- 
kerchief and trembles as he touches it. 
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Ag. What is it? 

Mél. [holding the handkerchief towards her.| Take it. 

Ag. Ah! 

Mél. It keeps the warmth of her tears for us. 

Ag. You see, Méléandre, how since she does not speak, the lit- 
tle things speak for her to tell me that it is time. [Taking the hand- 
kerchief.| Give it to me, Méléandre. Poor little testimony of all 
that is hidden from us, one would need to be dead not to understand 
you. 

Mél. Aglavaine! [He wishes to kiss her.]| 

Ag. Do not kiss me today. Love her well! 

Mél. I donot know what to think. It seems to me sometimes that 
I love her almost as much as I love you, and again that I love her 
more than you, because she is farther from me and more inexplica- 
ble. And then when I see you again, everything about her is ef- 
faced, I see her no longer, and yet if I should lose her for always, 
I should never kiss you without sadness. 

Ag. I know well that you love her, Méléandre, and that is why 
I must go away. 

Mél. But I can love her only through you, Aglavaine, and when 
you shall have gone, I shall love her no more. 

Ag. Iknow well enough that you love her, and I know it so well 
that I have not been able to prevent myself more than once from 
envy of your love for the poor little one. You must not think me 
perfect. If Sélysette is not what she seemed to be, I have changed 
also from living among you. I came here wiser than is needful. I 
was persuaded that beauty ought not to be disturbed over the tears 
which are shed for its sake, and I believed that goodness had no other 
guide than wisdom. But now I recognize that it is not necessary for 
goodness to be wise; and is worth more when it is human and fool- 
ish. I thought myself the most beautiful of women; and now I 
recognize that slighter beings are as beautiful as I, and do not know 
that they are beautiful. When I look at Sélysette, I ask myself every 
moment if all that she does through feeling in her infant soul, is not 
greater, and a thousand and a thousand times purer than all that I 
could have done. She is unspeakably beautiful, when I think of it 
within myself Méléandre. She has only to stoop to find unheard of 
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treasures in her heart, and she trembles as she offers them like a little 
blind girl who knows not that her hands are full of jewels and pearls. 

Mél. It is strange, Aglavaine, when you speak to me of her, 
it is you alone whom I admire and whom I love more. Nothing in 
the world can prevent all the good which you say of her from falling 
back upon you; and God even intervenes that I should not love her as 
I love you. 

Ag. Such is the injustice of love, Méléandre; and if you were 
to sound the praises of your brother to me, I well know that it is you 
who would become the more beautiful. I want to kiss you and 
weep, Méléandre. It is impossible not to love more when one loves! 

Méil. Yes, I believe that it is impossible. I have noticed it myself 
all the time, for while I was speaking to Sélysette, I felt that love 
did not depend upon what I said, nor upon what she said, nor upon 
what I thought, nor upon what she thought. 

Ag. When | arrived, Méléandre, I felt that everything was pos- 
sible, and that no one would suffer. But today I see that life can- 
not obey our loftiest schemes, and I know, at the same time, that if I 
should stay with you, if others were suffering from it, that I should 
be no longer as you are, you would be no longer as I am, and our love 
would be no longer like our love. 

Mél. It is true, perhaps, Aglavaine. And yet we should not be 
right. 

Ag. Ah! it is such a little thing to be right, Méléandre! and I be- 
lieve it is better to be wrong all your life and not to make those 
weep who are not right. I know all that could be said; but why say 
it, since we know, indeed that it could change nothing in that more 
profound truth which would not approve our most beautiful words. 
Let us heed only that which makes no phrases. The simplicity of 
things directs our life, in spite of all our words and all our actions; 
and one is always mistaken when one tries to struggle against the 
simple. Who knows for what reasons we met when it was too late; 
and who dares say that destiny is not Providence. Today I hearken 
to thy soul and mine; and what we decide would not change that 
which I indeed feel is simply decided in the depths of ourselves. 

We are so wise at this moment, my poor Méléandre, that any one 
happening to hear us would go away saying: ‘Either they love coldly 
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or ignore what it is truly to love,’ because we love each other in a 
way that lovers of an hour scarcely dream of loving. 

Mél. [clasping her.| I love you, my Aglavaine; here truly is the 
highest love. 

Ag. [returning his embrace.| 1 love you, my Méléandre, and 
herein, truly, indeed, love must always endure. [A silence.] 

Mél. And now, have you thought yet what our lives will be when 
we are separated from each other, and that there will remain of 
our great love only a little remembrance which must fade like all re- 
membrances? What shall I do here next year? What will you do 
there next year? We shall wear out days and months stretching our 
arms out to each other across the void. Alas! I do not wish to 
weep, and little as one thinks it, one must kiss to keep the heart from 
breaking. It is in vain for us to say that we shall love each other 
in spite of all the years, the forests and the sea which shall be be- 
tween us; there are many instants in our poor life when the sweetest 
remembrance cannot console us for a too prolonged absence. 

Ag. I well know that it is a consolation only of words to be 
assured that one is loved unseen. We could be happy here, and there 
we shall surely be unhappy, and vet we both feel that what I do is the 
only thing to be done. You will weep a long time. I shall weep al- 
ways, for to know that one has done an excellent thing does not suf- 
fice to keep tears from rising to the eyes. And yet if you knew a 
word which without changing anything would prevent me from go- 
ing, you would not say it. Some must suffer what others are inca- 
pable of, when they love as others do not love. There is no recom- 
pense, my poor Méléandre, but we must not expect recompense. 
[They go out.]} 


SCENE III. 


[At the foot of a tower. Enter AGLAVAINE and MELEANDRE.] 

Ag. I saw her just now at the top of the tower, encircled by 
the gulls that were uttering great screams. She has been climbing up 
there constantly for two or three days; and this causes something—I 
know not what—to flit through my mind from time to time. She 
seems both more restless and less sad, and one would say that there 
was something brewing in this little heart with such deeps in it. 
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Mél. It seems to me, in fact, that she smiles afresh at her own old 
life. Have you not noticed how she sings and revives. She walks 
before us as if an unexpected light illumined her. Would it not be 
better not to speak of your departure until she is calmer, waiting for 
that which transforms her to strengthen within her soul? 

Ag. No; I wish to speak to her today. 

Mél. But how will you tell it to her; do you not feel that this 
child already so close to us, who really lives only through you, de- 
spite all her tears, may suffer to see you go away from her, as you 
yourself would suffer if a better being should sacrifice her destiny 
thus to a destiny not worth so much? 

Ag. We have no right to weigh the destiny of others. But I have 
thought what I could say to her. At first I had the idea of lying 
to her so that she might not suffer. Do not smile, my Méléandre. 
It is true that I am so little of an ordinary woman that you could 
not imagine that I, too, possessed, down in the depths of me, the 
small, indirect wisdom of a woman, and that I know how to lie as 
well as my sisters when love declares it necessary. I thought then I 
would tell her that I loved you no longer, that I was mistaken, that 
you loved me no longer, and a thousand little things beside, which 
might lessen me in her regard so that her regrets might lessen, too. 
But truly before her great pure eyes, I felt that this would not have 
been possible, since it would not have been true. Listen!— I hear 
her singing as she descends the staircase of the tower. Go away, 
Méléandre; I must speak to her alone, for she tells me some things 
which she cannot yet say to you; and truth comes down from its 
heaven the most beautifully, only when it can take its seat among 
two alone together. [M&ELEANDRE goes out. A silence, then the voice 
of SELYSETTE ts heard as she gradually draws near. | 


The Voice of Sélysette. 


When the lover went out 
(I heard the door) 
When the lover went out, 
She had smiled— 

But when he returned 
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(I beheld the lamp) 
But when he returned, 
Another was there. 


And I have seen death 
(I have known his soul) 
And I have seen death 
And await it still. — 


[Enter Sélysette.| 

Ag. Oh! Sélysette. How clear and large your eyes are this 
morning ! 

Sél. It is because I have had a beautiful thought, Aglavaine. 

Ag. Tell it to me, Sélysette, a beautiful thought must not be hid- 
den; for it rejoices everyone. 

Sél. I cannot say it yet. 

Ag. Tell it to me all the same, Sélysette, I could perhaps help 
you! 

Sél. But it is just that which troubles me. I should like to tell 
it to some one because alone I do not understand it; but if I told 
my idea it would no longer be as beautiful. 

Ag. Ido not know how that can be; it seems to me on the con- 
trary that an idea which is beautiful becomes more beautiful still 
through the appreciation of others. 

Sél. Ah! so, Aglavaine! Little Sélysette has her secret, too, 
which she knows how to guard well. But what would you have done 
in my place if you had been little Sélysette, and another Aglavaine, 
still more beautiful than you, had come some fine day to kiss Mélé- 
andre? 

Ag. I believe that I should have tried to be happy, as if some 
one had brought more light into the house, and I would have tried 
to love her as you love me, Sélysette. 

Sél. You would not have been jealous? 

Ag. I do not know, Sélysette—at the bottom of my heart, for an 
instant, perhaps, but I should realize it was not good and I should 
try to be happy. 

Sél. Iam upon the point of being happy, Aglavaine. 
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Ag. There is no need for you to be unhappy a minute, Sélysette. 

Sél. I should be altogether happy if I was sure that my idea was 
good. 

Ag. Why should it not be good since it makes you happy? 

Sél. It is so hard to know, Aglavaine, and I am all alone. 

Ag. But why not tell it to me, I am sure I could help you. 

Sél. Yes, yes; you could help me; but I want you to help me 
without knowing it. 

Ag. You wish to hide something from me, Sélysette? 

Sél. I hide something from you to show it to you when it will be 
very beautiful. 

Ag. When will it be very beautiful ? 

Sél. When I shall understand!—when I shall understand !—the 
little Sélysette can be beautiful also, you will see, you will see! 
Oh! you are both going to love me much much more. 

Ag. Can one love you more, Sélysette? 

Sél. How I would like to know what you would do in my place! 

Ag. lam ready to tell you, Sélysette. 

Sél. If I were to tell you, it would not be the same thing, and 
you would not tell me the truth. 

Ag. Have I not always told the truth? 

Sél. Yes, 1 know; but here you would not tell it to me. 

Ag. You are very strange, this morning, Sélysette, and you must 
take care, you might make a mistake. 

Sél. No, no; let me kiss you, Aglavaine, the more I kiss you, the 
more I shall be sure not to make a mistake. 

Ag. I have never seen your eyes clearer than this morning, my 
little Sélysette. One would say that the soul within you was intoxi- 
cated. 

Sél. Your eyes are clearer, too, Aglavaine, and yet you would 
hide them. 

Ag. Ihave also something to tell you. 

Sél. Oh! what is it then? One would say that you did not dare 
—perhaps it is the same thing! 

Ag. What thing? 

Sél. Nothing, nothing, I am only prattling, prattling. But tell 
me what it is, right away. 
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Ag. I am afraid it may sadden you and yet it ought to make 
you happy. 

Sél. I shall never cry again, Aglavaine. 

Ag. [seizing her arms.| What is it now? You say that in a very 
strange way. 

Sél. No, no. I shall not cry again. That is all; is it not nat- 
ural ? 

Ag. Let me look in your eyes. 

Sél. Look, look! what do you see there? 

Ag. It has in vain been maintained that our soul rises up when 
we are gazed at; it should be said that it flies off. When I plunge 
thus, with all my fears that I dare not tell, into the limpid waters of 
your eyes, it seems as if it were they that question me, saying, 
tremblingly: “What do you read there?” instead of replying to a 
question which I cannot formulate. [.4 silence.] 

Sél. Aglavaine? 

Ag. Sélysette? 

Sél. What have you to say to me? 

Ag. Come into my arms, my little Sélysette, from whom I have 
failed to take, alas! all that she possessed. 

Sél. You are sad, Aglavaine? 

Ag. No, lam not sad, for you are going to be happy. 

Sél. Those are big tears which you are wiping away. 

Ag. Do not be disturbed; if you weep, too, I shall wipe away 
your tears before I do mine. Let us sit here upon the door sill of the 
tower, so I may kiss you better, as upon the evening when we spoke 
to each other for the first time. You remember that evening on 
the brink of the reservoir? It is more than a month ago, my poor 
Sélysette; many things have died, many things have been born, 
and the soul can see a little more clearly. Give me your lips, Sély- 
sette. Give me vour lips Sélysette, that I may kiss you as humanly 
as a human being can kiss a human being. We shall not have 
many moments like these, for | am going away tomorrow, and what- 
ever one does for the last time seems, to our poor hearts, so deep and 
SO serious. 

Sél. You are going away tomorrow? 

Ag. Yes, tomorrow, Sélysette; that is what I want to tell you. I 
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thought first to hide it from you, to lie, perhaps, in order to save you 
pain, but I see you, so beautiful, and I love you, so deeply, that I 
have not had the heart to spare you a suffering bringing you closer to 
us. And then when people have tried to live a little according to the 
truth, as we have all three tried to live this month, the atmosphere is 
changed and one can no longer say a thing that is not true. When I 
thought of you, I felt at once that it would not be possible. That is 
why I come to say, I am going away tomorrow so that you may be 
happy, and I say it simply so that you may know what I suffer in 
going away thus, and that you have your part of the sacrifice; for 
we all three make a sacrifice of something that has not even a name, 
though it be indeed stronger than we. But is it not strange, Sély- 
sette? I love you, I love Méléandre, Méléandre loves me, he loves 
you also, you love both of us, and yet we could not live happily, be- 
cause the hour has not yet come when human beings can so unite. 
And I go away, praying you to accept this departure in the same 
spirit in which I offer it. Accepting it thus, my poor Sélysette, you 
will be as beautiful as she who makes it, perhaps, and make a sac- 
rifice greater than mine; since the one for whom one sacrifices him- 
self is not as happy as he who makes the sacrifice. I love you, Sély- 
sette, and I want to clasp you as closely to me as I can. Does it not 
seem when we are thus in the arms of each other, and of the simplest 
truth of the soul, does it not seem to you that we touch something 
greater than we? 

Sél. Do not go tomorrow. 

Ag. Why not go tomorrow, since I must go? 

Sél. Iask you not to go away until I have told it— 

Ag. How soon will you tell it? 

Sél. Yes, now I am sure.— Does Méléandre know what you have 
come to say? 

Ag. Yes. 

Sél. Iam no longer sad, Aglavaine. 

Ag. What would you have done if I had gone without saying 
anything ? 

Sél. I would have followed you, and would have brought you 
back, Aglavaine. 

Ag. And if you had not found me? 
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Sél. I would have searched for you all my life. 

Ag. I was afraid that you might go away before me, Sélysette, 
and that was the idea of which you spoke just now. 

Sél. It would be an unhappy idea, Aglavaine, and now I have a 
happy idea. I did think myself of going away without saying any- 
thing, but now— 

Ag. But now you will not go away? 

Sél. No, no; my Aglavaine, I shall not go out of the chateau. 

Ag. You promise me from the bottom of your soul? 

Sél. From the bottom of my soul, and upon my eternal happiness, 
Aglavaine. 

Ag. Idonot know whether it would have been better if I had not 
come. 

Sél. If you had not come, I should never have been happy nor 
unhappy. I was nothing at all. 

Ag. Who knows if it be permitted to awake those who sleep; 
above all when slumber is innocent and sweet. 

Sél. It must be permitted, Aglavaine, since no one wishes to fall 
asleep again. I would like to hide myself whenever I think of the 
time when I saw nothing. I kissed Méléandre like a little blind 
thing, and I knew not— It is my fault if I am such a little thing? 
But now— He slept this night and I watched him—and then—I 
can tell you, Aglavaine? 

Ag. [kissing her.] Sélysette, my little Sélysette. 

Sél. Then I kissed him without waking him. I saw at the same 
time the stars in the blue through the windows; and it was suddenly 
as if all the stars had come of themselves to make a heaven in my 
soul. Oh! my poor Aglavaine, you will never know, for you knew 
before. But to be able to say, with open eyes, to be able to say, “I 
love you” to some one whom one loves! I understand. I do not. 
know why I would go away or die for you two. I am happy and I 
would die to be still happier. 

Ag. It is very dangerous to dream of death when one is too 
happy. Must I confess it? I was afraid for an instant that the idea 
of which you spoke just now— 

Sél. Yes— 

Ag. Iwas afraid it was this idea. 
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Sél. Be at rest, Aglavaine, it will be the idea of quite a child. 

Ag. Yes, it will be the idea of the little blind hearts who can prove 
love only by death. On the contrary, one must live when one loves, 
and the more you love, the more you must live. And then I well 
know that you love us too much to love us in that way, and little 
as one may suppose it, if one really wished the unhappiness of two 
beings, one could not do a crueller thing than to put an innocert death 
between them. 

Sél. Would you like me to confess something in my turn, Agla- 
vaine? 

Ag. You must confess all as I have confessed all, my little Sély- 
sette, it is so good when there is nothing between two beings, be it 
only a flower behind which an unshared thought can be hidden. 

Sél. I did dream of it an instant. 

Ag. Of dying? 

Sél. Yes; some time ago. But I said at once to myself what you 
have just said; and then I found out another thing— 

Ag. What did you find? 

Sél. Oh! it is quite another thing, and it is on the side of living. 
But it is not yet the time to tell it. You will see! I kiss you. I do 
not know what I have—one would say that my soul— Is it you who 
said that?— One would say that my soul was intoxicated within my 
body. And now, I know at last what you would do in my place. 
[They go out with their arms around each other. | 


ACT IV. 
SCENE I. 


A terrace overhanging the sea. Enter, meeting, AGLAVAINE and 
SELYSETTE. 

Ag. The sun is rising over the sea, Sélysette; and do you see 
the calm deep joy of the flood? Does it not seem to you when one 
is alone in the world in the transparent freshness and silence of dawn 
that all one says partakes of the dawn? The day will be fair above 
all days, Sélysette. And you, too, how fair and fair, and far fairer 
with each dawn that rises you are! And would you not tell me that 
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you are transfiguring yourself so that I may have my share in it be- 
fore I go away. Is it that soul of yours, drunk with its own inno- 
cence? Have you prayed to a God whom I do not know? Or have 
you loved as you never loved before? 

Sél. Yes, I believe I love more. 

Ag. I came to meet you because I saw you, early, from the win- 
dow of my room! I was afraid. You were leaning, you were lean- 
ing with your whole body out over the old crumbling wall at the 
summit of the tower. I thought every moment I should see the 
stones crash down. I grew pale, pale and cold as I did not know any 
one could grow—and I felt my whole life ebbing out at the edges of 
my lips. It was the first time I ever had the very taste of life, or 
of death itself, who knows! in my mouth.— I opened the win- 
dow and called out a long time to caution you, but you did not un- 
derstand. You must not tempt saturnine fate so. What were 
you doing up there so high? This makes the third time I have 
seen you there. Your hands seemed to clutch the stones— What 
was it? You seemed to be searching empty space for something. 

Sél. I was actually searching for something. You do not know 
yet.— But do not be afraid yet; there is nothing to be afraid of. 
My old tower is more solid than any one thinks it to be, and it 
will remain standing longer than any of us. Why should one not 
want it to? It has done nobody any harm yet; and I know 
better than any one that stones do not give way. But have you not 
seen anything? You know nothing then of all that happens a few 
steps away from you? Five or six days since there came to us an un- 
known bird that flies unwearyingly round and round my tower. He 
has green wings, but of so strange a green, so pale one cannot explain 


it— And then what is quite as inexplicable, it seems to grow bigger 
every day.— Nobody has been able to tell me from what country 
it comes.— I believe it is making its nest in a niche in the wall right 


under the place where you saw me leaning out.— 
Ag. Is that the key of the tower, that big golden key with which 
you are playing? : 
Sél. Yes it is; you remind me that it fell the day you came. 
Ag. Will you give it to me? 
Sél. Give it to you? What for? 
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Ag. I would like to keep it until I go away. 

Sél. Why, Aglavaine? 

Ag. Ido not know just why.— Don’t go any higher until after 
my departure, Sélysette, and don’t bother any more over the bird 
with the green wings. I had a bad dream that it was mixed up 
with. 

Sél. Here it is, Aglavaine. I cannot keep it at all— It is heavy. 

Ag. It is heavy, indeed. 

Sél. Kiss me Aglavaine. I have pained you? 

Ag. No, you have pained nobody yet.—— Your eyes are full of 
tears. 

Sél. It is from looking at the sun while I was kissing you.— Kiss 
me again I am going to see Méléandre, he told me he would 
rise soon— Au revoir, Aglavaine. 

Ag. [slowly.| Au revoir, Sélysette. 


[SELYSETTE goes out, AGLAVAINE watts until she has gone off, 
then going close to the edge of the terrace, she looks for a minute at 
the gold key, and suddenly throws it far away into the sea. Then she 
also goes away.| 


SCENE II. 


A room in the Chateau. MELIGRANE ts discovered asleep at the 
end of the room. SELYSETTE enters holding little YSSALINE by the 
hand. 

Sél. We are going to kiss grandmother first, for who will kiss 
her when we have gone away? And yet she needs to be kissed as 
much as any one. But say nothing about it. Aglavaine has taken 
the key of our tower away from me because she was afraid— But 
I have found the other key, the one we thought was lost— And so, 
we shall go up without anybody knowing about it; and I will go 
and take the green bird. 

Yssaline. You will give it to me right away? 

Sél. I will give it to you, if you will not tell— But take care— 
I am going to wake grandmother up. Do I look unhappy, Yssaline? 

Yss. What must I say to make you happy, little sister? 
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Sél. You should tell me the truth. Grandmother must not imagine 
that I am unhappy.— You see, sometimes, when one is very hap- 
py, people are deceived and think one has been weeping.— You 
would not see that I have been weeping? 

Yss. Wait till I look at you full face, little sister. 

Sél. Do you see anything? 

Yss. Lean down to me a little, little sister. 

Sél. Wait till I lift you up to kiss you, at the same'time.. You 
don’t see anything? 

Yss. One cannot tell just when you are weeping, little sister; you 
don’t make any noise. 

Sél. But I have not been weeping at all, I think it is a little cin- 
der or something you can’t see. And then if ‘they ask you today, 
when you are alone: “What did she say, what did she do, was she 
pale or sad?” you must not answer right away when you see they 
are afraid or those about you are too pale. But you must say that I 
must have been very joyous, for one could see I was. I was smiling 
all the time—and you must never hide the truth. Now, be good, for 
I am going closer to grandmother.— Ah! how forsaken she looks! 
[She goes up to MELIGRANE and kisses her a long time.| Grand- 
mother! [MELIGRANE does not waken.] It is I, grandmother.— 
She sleeps sound.— Grandmother. I have come to bid you good- 
bye. 

Mél. [awaking.| Ah! It is you, Sélysette? 

Sél. Yes, grandmother, and I have come with little Yssaline to 
embrace you, because we are going away into the country. 

Mél. Where are you going? 

Sél. I do not know yet, but we are going farther than usual. We 
shall not come back before evening. Have you everything you need, 
grandmother? Aglavaine will come to take care of you in my place. 
Would you like me to arrange your cushions before I go. I am the 
only one who knows how to lift you without paining you. But 
Aglavaine will learn how. She is so good that she will learn right 
away if you will let her— Would you like me to call her? 

Mél. No, no; I shall sleep until you come back. 

Sél. Good-bye, grandmother, good-bye! 
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Mél. Au revoir, Sélysette, come back before night. [SELYSETTE 
goes out hurriedly, dragging little YSSALINE by the hand.] 


SCENE IIl. 


A corridor of the chateau. MELEANDRE meets SELYSETTE holding 
little YSSALINE by the hand. 

Mél. Where are you going so fast, Sélysette? 

Sél. Nowhere Méléandre. We were looking for a shady place 
out of the sun. 

Méil. It is true, the stones seem to melt in the hollows of the 
walls today. The sea is like a burning lake, the eternal freshness of 
the forest itself is nothing but the freshness of the shade of a funeral- 
pyre, and the sun looks like a furious lion that is devouring the great 
sky. Kiss me, Sélysette, for your kisses are all that is left us of the 
dews of the morning. 

Sél. No; I have no time; they are expecting me elsewhere and 
you will kiss me this evening. 

Mél. Why, what is it, Sélysette? 

Sél. Oh! It is such a little thing, and it passed away so quickly! 

Mél. What do you say? 

Sél. Nothing, nothing. Kiss me very quickly. [She kisses him 
violently. } 

Mél. Ah!— Mry lips are bleeding. 

Sél. What! 

Mél. I bleed a little. Your beautiful little teeth have wounded 
me, Sélysette. 

Sél. Oh! I am a litthk— I am a little wolf. Are you hurt, 
Méléandre? 

Mél. On the contrary. It is nothing. It is over. 

Sél. Oh! I ama little—tittle wolf. What time is it? 

Mél. It is near noon. 

Sél. Noon? Oh, I have no time left. They expect me, they ex- 
pect me. Good-bye, my Méléandre! 

Mél. Sélysette, Sélysette, where are you going? 

Sél. [singing and withdrawing quickly, with little Yssaline.] 





| 
| 
| 


~- 
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When the lover went out 
(I heard the door) 

When the lover went out 
She had smiled— 


MELEANDRE watches her go away, then he also goes out. 


SCENE IV. 


At the summit of the tower. Enter SELYSETTE and little YSSALINE. 

Sél. Here we are at the top of the tower, Yssaline, now we ought 
to know what there is to do. Oh! how clear the sky is over the land 
and the sea, this morning, and why is this day so much more beauti- 
ful than other days? 

Yss. Where is it, the green bird? 

Sél. He is there, but you cannot see him vet. We shall lean out 
on the wall, soon, but look here first. You can see the whole chateau, 
the inner courts, the gardens and the woods. All the flowers are blos- 
soming along the stretches of water. Oh! how green the grass is 
this morning!— I do not find Aglavaine-— Oh, but see Mélé- 
andre down there. He is waiting for her. Stoop down, hide, he 
must not see that we are here. He is at the edge of the reservoir, 
and it is there that I awakened Aglavaine. 

Yss. Little sister, little sister, look here! I see the gardener sow- 
ing flowers around the house. 

Sél. You shall see them spring up and bloom, Yssaline, and gather 
them for me. Come, come, I can stay no longer. Look from this 
side; you can only see the sea far away from us. [They go on to 
the other side of the tower.| That is too beautiful too! You cannot 
find a sad corner this morning. It is so beautiful, it is so green 
and so profound that one has no courage left. And then my little 


Yssaline, all this cannot be kept from smiling until evening!— Do 
you see the little waves on the beach?— I cannot, I cannot, I tell 
you!— The flowers and the sea prevent me. I can never do it dur- 
ing the day. 


Yss. Oh! here are the gulls, little sister; the gulls are coming! 
Oh! oh! how many there are! How many there are! There are 
two thousand of them. 
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Sél. They come all together from the other side of the sea. You 
would say they brought news. 

Yss. No, no; they bring fish, little sister. And the little ones 
call from the chinks of the wall. They have beaks as big as them- 
selves. There, there, do you see that big fellow bringing an eel? You 
don’t see? There it is, there— They have eaten it already— And 
that other one, too, down there.— And the big ones eat nothing. 
Again, you see? The big one has kept nothing for herself— She 
is the mother, little sister? 

Sél. What did I say to grandmother, Yssaline ? 

Yss. Why do you weep, little sister? 

Sél. I do not weep, Yssaline, but I think, I think!— Did I kiss 
grandmother before I came away? 

Yss. Yes, you kissed her at parting. 

Sél. How many times? 

Yss. Once, little sister, we had not the time— 

Sél. I think I was not gentle— 

Yss. We were very much hurried, little sister. 

Sél. No,no; I cannot thus— She will be all alone, Yssaline, and 
can never remember anything else. You see, when one goes away 
and has not been tenderer than usual, they think you did not love 
them any more. But it is quite the opposite that one must think; it 
is because one loves too much that one is afraid of being tender. It 
is true that one is wrong; for they will try in vain though they 
lived a thousand years ever to hear anything but the last word that 
is said. I have known it to be so, myself, when mother went away. 
She did not smile upon me at the very last minute, and I always 
see that she did not smile upon me. You would say that the rest 
of life counted for nothing— Then what did I say about Aglavaine ? 
I do not remember.— I must see grandmother again. The others; 
they must not know. But she is all alone; and it is not for her that 
I ascend the tower and that I go down from it. You underst: >w 
that could not be possible. Come, come, we will go, and et ce 
her more warmly. [They go.] 





~< 
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SCENE V. 


A room in the Chateau. MELIGRANE is discovered asleep. SEty- 
SETTE and little YSSALINE enter. 

Sél. [awakening MELIGRANE.| Grandmother. 

Méh. So, you have come back, Sélysette. You have kept me 
waiting. 

Sél. Pardon me, grandmother, I think I was not gentle enough 
before. 

Méh. Yes, yes, you were very gentle. What has happened? You 
seem troubled. 

Sél. Iam not troubled, grandmother, but I want to tell you how I 
love you. 

Méli. I know it, Sélysette, you have proved it to me more than 
once in your life; and I never doubted it. 

Sél. Yes, grandmother, I know; but I, I did not know it before. 

Mél. Come nearer my child, for you know I cannot myself em- 
brace those I love since my poor arms no longer obey me. Embrace 
me, twice, as you alone can embrace. You seem strange to me 
today.— And you did not know before how you loved me? 

Sél. Yes, yes, I knew, but one knows some times so long without 
really knowing. Then, some day, one tells oneself that he has not 
been good, that he might have done more, and has not loved as he 
might have loved. And one wants to begin over again before it is 
too late. I have no father nor mother, my grandmother, and I should 
have forgotten what a mother was if it had not been for you. But 
you did not forsake your little Sélysette, and I was so glad to know 
where to go when I was unhappy. 

Mélh. But no, no, my Sélysette, it was you who did not forsake 
me. 

Sél. No, no, grandmother. I know very well that it was you 
who did not go away from me. 

Mélit. You have a grave look, this afternoon, Sélysette, and yet 
I do not think you are sad. 

Sél. I have always been so happy, my grandmother, and now I 
know what good fortune can be. 

Méli. Had you lost it, Sélysette ? 
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Sél. On the contrary, I think I have found it, grandmother. And 
you, too, grandmother, were you happy’ 

Méh. When, Sélysette? 

Sél. Formerly, my grandmother. 

Méli. Of what time do you speak, my child? 

Sél. I speak of your life-time, my grandmother. 

Méli. I have had bad days, like all who live on earth, but I can 
say that I have been happy since you never have left our house. 

Sél. Happiness must not depend on that, my grandmother. So 
you could not be happy any more if I were no longer there? 

Méh. You can be happy when I shall be no more, my child; be- 
cause so many things will still remain for you when I am gone. 

Sél. If Aglavaine alone remained with you, my grandmother— 

Méli. She never slept on my knee, my Sélysette. 

Sél. Love her all the same, my grandmother. 

Méli. 1 love her because you love her, my child. 

Sél. You must above all love her, because it is she who has 
made me happy. She is so beautiful, so beautiful, my grandmother, 
that since I have known her in my heart, I can see with eyes that are 
wet with tears because of her. 

Méli. How your hands burn today, Sélysette ! 

Sél. It is because I am too happy, grandmother. 

Méh. I love you, my Sélysette. 

Sél. Have I given you pain, grandmother, sometimes ? 

Méh. I cannot recollect, my child: 

Sél. Yes, yes, you must recollect, for one does give pain to all 
those one loves. But you must tell me when I gave you the most 
pain. 

Méli. You gave me a little pain when you wept; but when you 
wept it was not your fault. That is all I can recollect. 

Sél. You shall never see me weep any more, grandmother. 

Mél. You see, Sélysette, happiness goes, happiness comes, with 
men, like the pendulum of a clock, and one must weep only at the 
latest possible time. 

Sél. You are right, grandmother; and when happiness shall 
have come back to you again, to those two and to you, my grand- 
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mother, you will re-unite them one evening about you; and you will 
tell them the story of a very little girl— 

Méh. What are you saying, Sélysette? 

Sél. Nothing, nothing, grandmother. I was thinking of the time 
when I was very little. 

Méli. And I, too, I often think of that time, my daughter. I was 
not sick, I could carry you in my arms or follow you about. You 
went and came, laughing about the halls, opening the doors, and cry- 
ing out in a terrified voice: ‘She is coming, she is coming, she is 
there!’ And nobody knew what you heard to frighten you so; you 
did not know yourself; but I pretended to be as frightened, too, and 
I went with you the length of the corridors out to the garden-door. 
It was all a trifle and meant nothing, but we understood each other 
and laughed over it every day— And so, thanks to you, I was a 
mother a second time when I was no longer young; and you know 
a day never comes when women weary of being mothers; they would 
cradle death itself if it came to sleep on their lap— But everything 
passes, little by little, Sélysette, and the littlest ones grow big— 

Sél. I know it very well, grandmother, and sufferings pass, too, 
they pass and go, and come again bigger. But beauty lasts and 
others are happy. 

Méli. What is that you said, my child? 

Sél. It was Aglavaine who said all that, my grandmother. 

Méli. How your eyes shine, Sélysette! 

Sél. [stifling a sob.| That is because I love everybody, my grand- 
mother. 

Méh. I believe you are weeping, my child. 

Sél. No, no, I am not weeping,—or if I weep a little, I weep for 
joy. 

Méli. Embrace me, Sélysette, embrace me close, and stay near 
me. 

Yss. Little sister, 1 wish you to kiss me, too. 

Sél. [drawing little Yssaline, aside, gently.] No, no, my Yssaline, 
let me embrace her all alone today ; the day will soon come when you 
will embrace them all alone in your turn Good-bye, grandmother, 
good-bye. 

Méli. Sélysette! What is it? Where are you going? 
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Sél. [disengaging herself.| Good-bye, grandmother, good-bye. 

Méhi. Sélysette, stay here. I do not wish— I do not wish you 
to go away from me. [She makes useless efforts to rise and stretch 
out her arms.| I cannot, I cannot—you see, Sélysette— 

Sél. I cannot either, grandmother. Good-bye, grandmother. 
Sleep in peace tonight and dream no bad dreams. Good-bye, grand- 
mother, good-bye. [She goes out suddenly dragging little Yssaline 
by the hand.]| 

Méh. Sélysette! Sélysette! [She is heard sobbing softly in the 
darkness which follows. | 


SCENE VI. 


A corridor in the Chateau. Enter SELYSETTE leading little YsSALINE 
by the hand. She sees AGLAVAINE who is advancing to meet her, 
and hides herself with little YsSALINE behind one of the pillars sup- 
porting the arches. 

Ag. [approaching her.| Is it you, Sélysette? Why do you hide? 

Sél. I don’t know just why, Aglavaine; I thought you wanted to 
be alone. 

Ag. Where are you going, Sélysette? And here is little Yssa- 
line—looking slyly at me-—— You have been plotting something? 

Sél. Yes, I have made a promise that I must keep. 

Ag. Where are you pulling Sélysette, Yssaline? [YssALINE does 
not reply.| You don’t want to tell me? What if I hold you until 
you tell me? 

Sél. Oh! She knows already how to keep a secret as well as a 
grown-up person. 

Ag. I do not know if it is because of the gathering evening, but 
you seem to me very pale. 

Sél. I should like to kiss you, Aglavaine. [They kiss each other 
a long time.| 

Ag. Oh! your lips are good and sweet this evening. 

Sél. And yours, too. I am very happy.. There is strength on 
your lips. 

Ag. You look as if you were lighted up like a little lamp, Sély- 
sette. 
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Sél. Have you seen grandmother ? 

Ag. No, ought I to see her? 

Sél. No, no, it is needless. She is sleeping now.— You were go- 
ing to find Méléandre. 

Ag. Yes; and you, Sélysette? 

Sél. When you see him again, you shall kiss him in my place.— 
I am happy when I think it is you who will kiss him when I am not 
there-— I love you so that I should be jealous if he should kiss any 
one else. 

Ag. It is you who will become the most beautiful, Sélysette. 

Sél. Oh! It comes to be so easy, Aglavaine, when one knows.— 
But do you not see how impatient Yssaline is, and how she is drawing 
me by the hand?— Good-bye, my Aglavaine, you shall see me later. 
[She goes out with little YSSALINE, and ts heard singing as she goes 
farther and farther away—] 


But when he returned 

(I beheld the lamp) 

But when he returned 
Another was there 

And I have seen the—ah! ah! 


[The song stops abruptly and AGLAVAINE goes out also.] 
SCENE VII. 


At the summit of the tower. SRLYSETTE and little YSSALINE enter. 

Sél. And now the hour has come, my little Yssaline. I shall not 
go down again for the sake of their smiles. It is cold on the tower ; 
and it is the north wind making the waves of the sea shine this even- 
ing. The flowers are not to be seen any more, men are no longer to 
be heard, and everything is sadder than it was this morning. 

Yss. And the bird, where is he, sister? 

Sél. We must wait till the sun goes quite down into the depths 
of the sea, and all the light dies away along the horizon, for it is 
afraid of the light; and the sun and he have never yet met. 

Yss. And if there are stars, little sister? 
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Sél. And if there are stars! [Looking up at the sky.] There 
are no stars yet in the sky, but they are ready to pierce through every- 
where, and we must hurry, for when they are there it will be more 
terrible. 

Yss. Iam very cold, little sister. 

Sél. Sit down here against the wall that will shelter you from 
the wind while we wait till the last red line over the sea goes out. 
Do you see how the sun sinks down slowly? When it is all gone I 
will go see.— Let me wrap you up in my white scarf, I shall have no 
more need of.— 

Yss. You kiss me too hard, little sister. 

Sél. It is because I am too happy, Yssaline; I have never been 
happier than today. Just look at me well. Am I not more beautiful 
than before? I smile, I smile, I feel it—and you, you do not smile? 

Yss. No, you talk too fast, little sister. 

Sél. Do I speak quickly? It is because I am hurried. 

Yss. Yes, and besides you are tearing my flowers. 

Sél. What flowers? Oh, there! I forgot that they belonged to 
you. 

Yss. Ido not want you to weep, little sister. 

Sél. But I am not weeping, my little Yssaline. It is that above 
all that you must not imagine. It is because of my smiling that I 
look as if I were weeping. 

Yss. Then why do your eyes act as if they were weeping? 

Sél. I cannot know how my eyes are acting. But keep that back 
hard. If you tell anyone that I seemed sad to you, you will be pun- 
ished a very long time. 

Yss. Why? 

Sél. For reasons that you will know some day.— Then, too, you 
must not question me so, you are only a little thing who cannot un- 
derstand yet all that others understand. I could not understand any 
more at your age, and even a long time afterwards.— I did this, I 
did that, and it is not everything you see that matters the most. Do 
you see, my little Yssaline, I cannot explain it at all, and yet I need to 
tell it to some one, because it is so sad when one is all alone in know- 
ing it. 

Yss. You can scarcely see the sun any more, little sister. 
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Sél. Wait, wait a little yet, my little sister, for another thing draws 
near in proportion as that goes farther away, and I see more 
clearly in proportion as that draws closer.— I no longer know if I 
have done well to bring you up this tower; and yet it had to be that 
someone came here, for he would have to know about it, and who 
would be happy provided they did not know?— At present, little 
sister, all this I am saying you will not take hold of — Yes; buta 
day will come when you will take hold of it all and you will see all 
that you cannot see now while you are seeing it. Then you will 
be sad and you will not be able to forget what your poor eyes will 
soon see. And still it must not be that you see without understand- 
ing, lest others also should not understand. But you will not be able 
to keep from weeping when you grow up, and that will weigh on 
your mind perhaps.— And that is why I ask you to forgive me 
today, without understanding what you will suffer from later 
through understanding only too well.— 

Yss. The flocks are returning, little sister. 

Sél. And tomorrow, too, they will return, Yssaline. 

Yss. Yes, little sister. 

Sél. And the birds will sing, too, tomorrow.— 

Yss. Yes, little sister. 

Sél. And the flowers will bloom, too, tomorrow.— 

Yss. Yes, yes, little sister. 

Sél. Why must it be the youngest one? 

Yss. There is only one very little red line left, little sister. 

Sél. You are right. It is time. It is you who urge me to it, and 
the stars also are already impatient. Good-bye, my Yssaline, I am 
very, very happy. 

Yss. I am, too, little sister. Hurry up, the stars are going to 
come out. 

Sél. Have no fear, Yssaline, they shall never see me again.— Rise, 
and sit down in this corner, and let me wind the ends of my scarf 
around your chest, for the wind is very cold. Hast thou really loved 
me?— No, no, don’t answer, I know it, I know it— I am going 
to roll up here those four big stones so that you can go up to the big 
opening where I am going to lean over.—- If you do not see me 
again, don’t be frightened; it may be that I shall have to go down 
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by another side. Don’t wait, but go down all alone by the stone 
staircase. Above all, don’t go to the wall to see what I have done. 
You would see nothing and you would be punished. I will wait for 
you below.— Kiss me, Yssaline, and tell grandmother— 

Yss. What shall I tell her, little sister? 

Sél. Nothing nothing. I thought I had forgotten something. 
[She goes towards the inner wall on the sea side of it and leans over.]| 
Oh! how cold and deep the sea looks! 

Yss. Little sister! 

Sél. Heis there. I see him. Don’t stir. 

Yss. Where is he? 

Sél. Wait, wait! I must lean out farther. Yssaline! Yssaline !— 
the stones shake!— I am falling!— Oh! [A large piece of the 
wall gives way. The noise of a fall is heard, a feeble cry of anguish. 
Then a long silence.| 

Yss. [rises weeping.| Little sister! Little sister! where are you? 
—I am afraid, little sister. — 

[She sobs all alone on the top of the tower.] 


ACT V. 
SCENE I. 


A corridor in the Chateau. Enter AGLAVAINE and MELEANDRE. 

Mél. She has just gone to sleep, but all my entreaties have not 
been able to tear from the physicians who were leaving her a single 
word of hope. She fell on a heap of sand that the wind from the 
sea had driven up to the very foot of the tower this evening, as if to 
receive her more gently. There the servants found her, while you 
were thinking of going to meet her on the road to the village. No 
wound can be seen and her poor little body seems unbroken, but 
a thread of blood trickles ceaselessly from her lips; and when she 
opened her eyes, she smiled upon me without saying anything.— 

Ag. But Yssaline? What does Yssaline say? They tell me she 
was with her. 

Mél. I have questioned her— They found her trembling with 
cold and fright on top of the tower. She repeats, weeping, that the 
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wall opened while Sélysette was leaning over to seize a bird that was 
going by. When I met her this afternoon in the corridor where we 
are,—just here between these two pillars,—she seemed less sad than 
usual— ‘She seemed less sad than usual!’ How those words con- 
demn us both.— And now, all she has said to us, all she has done 
rises up in my soul in monstrous suspicions that are going to break 
my heart!— Love is as cruel as hate— I believe no more! I be- 
lieve no more! And all my grief is changed into disgust! I spit 
upon the beauty which brings misfortune.— I spit upon the reason 
that would be too beautiful— I spit upon the destiny which will 
concede nothing. I spit upon the words which deceive the senses, 
and | spit upon the life which does not heed life! 

Ag. Meéléandre. 

Mél. What dost thou want of me? 

Ag. Come, come.— I want to see her, for it cannot be possi- 
ble— We must know.— She has not done it purposely. She 
cannot have done it, for then— 

Mél. Then what? 

Ag. It must be that we know.— Come, come.— No matter 
how.— She would have had to suffer too much to come to that! 
And I shall never know anything more, and I shall never do any- 
thing again— [She hurries him away with her precipitately.] 


SCENE II. 


SELYSETTE’S room. SELYSETTE is discovered stretched out on her 
bed. AGALVAINE and MELEANDRE enter. 

Sél. [lifting herself up a little.| Is it you, Aglavaine? Méléandre, 
is it you?— I await only you two to become happy.— 

Mél. [throwing himself with tears on the bed.| Sélysette! 

Sél. What is the matter? You are both weeping. 

Ag. Sélysette! Sélysette!— What have you done? I am a 
miserable wretch. 

Sél. What is it, Aglavaine?— You seem troubled. Have I done 
something to make you unhappy ? 

Ag. No, no, my poor Sélysette; it is not you who make me un- 
happy.— It is I who am going to die—it is I who have done noth- 
ing that I ought to have done— 
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Sél. I do not understand. What then has happened? 

Ag. I ought to have known it, and I believe I did know it when 
I spoke to you the other day— For more than a week something 
within my heart cried it without respite, and I have not 
known what to do, and I have found out nothing, when the simplest 
word that the simplest being could have said would have saved a life 
which asks only for life again.— 

Sél. But what did you know then? 

Ag. When you told me of your idea, the other day,—and this 
morning, and this afternoon again,—I ought to have pressed you 
close to me until that idea had fallen between us like a crushed grape- 
bunch,—I ought to have plunged both my hands into your soul to 
seek out the death I felt was living there— Something could have 
been snatched out by love. And I have not known how to do any- 
thing; and I looked without seeing anything, while in spite of all 
seeing everything! But the least of the daughters of this poor 
village would have found kisses to save our life. I have been 
unspeakably weak, or unspeakably blind!— And for the first time 


maybe I have fled like a child before the truth!— I no longer dare 
question myself— Pardon me, Sélysette, for I shall never again be 
happy. 


Sél. I assure you that I do not understand. 

Ag. Do not in your turn, fly from the truth. You see what hap- 
pened when one does not listen to all he hears in his deepest self. 

Sél. What did you hear then in your deepest self? 

Ag. I heard day and night that you sought your own death. 

Sél. Ihave not sought it, my Aglavaine, it found me when I went 
to meet it. 

Ag. It had pity on all of us; you see well enough that it sought 
you not, since it fled when you pursued it. 

Sél. No, no, my Aglavaine, it is simply waiting till I am no longer 
happy. 

Ag. It will wait a long time, my poor Sélysette. 

Sél. Listen to me. I am indeed glad that you came immediately, 
for I feel that I will not be conscious long— I have something here 
which distresses my eyes a little. But whatever I shall say after a 
little—I do not myself know what it will be that I shall say— Those 
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who are dying, you know, have strange ideas—— I saw someone die 
once; and now it is my turn— Ah, well, to anything that I may 
soon say pay no attention— But now I know what I am saying, 


and it is that only that you ought to listen to and keep fast— I 
think you have doubts, Aglavaine. 

Ag. What doubts could I have, my poor Sélysette. 

Sél. You believe that— 

Ag. Yes. 

Sél. You believe that I have not fallen purposely ? 

Ag. ILamsure of it, Sélysette. 

Sél. They say that one cannot lie the moment one dies; and that 
is why I wish to tell you the truth.— 

Ag. I know very well that you would love us enough to have 
the courage to tell it. 

Sél. I fell without wishing to— Is that you whom I hear sob- 
bing, Méléandre? 

Ag. Now listen to me, Sélysette. You know that we know the 
truth. And if I question you at this moment, it is not that I doubt; 
but I wish like you, that there should be no more doubts. My poor 
little Sélysette, I kneel down before you, because you are so beauti- 
ful— You have done simply the most beautiful thing that love can 
do when love deceives itself. But now I ask you to do something 
still more beautiful in the name of another love which does not de- 
ceive itself— You hold this moment between your little lips, the 
profound peace of our whole life. 

Sél. Of what peace do you speak, Aglavaine? 

Ag. I speak of a peace so sad and so deep. 

Sél. But how may it be that I can give you a peace so deep. I see 
nothing in me whence I can take it. 

Ag. It is only necessary for you to tell us simply that you wanted 
to die to make our happiness. 

Sél. I would tell you so, but it is not possible since it is not true.— 
Do you think one lies so at the moment of death? 

Ag. I beg of you, Sélysette, dwell not on your death— When I 
kiss you thus, I give you my whole life, and it is not possible for one 
to die when the soul is plunged thus in the breath of life!— My 
God, what can I do to keep yours!— I could understand perhaps, 
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that one did this falseness if death was there— But it is far from 
us, and all of life wants the truth— The whole truth of such noble 
love as yours, so as to love you more.— Do not say no; do not 
shake your head, for you well know that no one is deceived when 
you speak thus. 

Sél. But you deceive yourself, Aglavaine. 

Ag. Weare going to be sad then a thousand leagues away from 
one another! 

Sél. Why do you not believe the truth? 

Ag. Because there is not a word, not an act which would not 
prove the contrary to the littlest child. 

Sél. Which of them? 

Ag. Why did you go to bid grandmother good-bye? 

Sél. But I bade her good-bye every time I went out— 

Ag. Why— But why everything, my Sélysette!— Is it not 
wretched to question you so when death is putting out your eyes, and 
one knows so well that the sole truth is there, there under my hand, 
within two fingers from my heart! 

Sél. I expected to be happy, and you are going to sadden me if 
you doubt.— What must I say so that you will doubt no more? 

Ag. Nothing but the truth, Sélysette! 

Sél. But what truth then do you wish, Aglavaine? 

Ag. It is I who pushed you to it without knowing it. 

Sél. No, no, nobody pushed me. 

Ag. One word would suffice to light up life, and I beg you on my 
knees to say that poor word.— Tell me quite low, if you wish, make 
-a sign with your eyes; and Méléandre even will never know it. 

Mél. Aglavaine is right, Sélysette— I ask it, too. 

Sél. I fell while leaning out. 

Ag. You have often asked me what I should do in your place. 

Sél. I fell while leaning out.— 

Ag. You do not know why I ask it so?— 

Sél. Yes, yes, and I see that it would be the most beautiful; but 
it would not be the truth. 

Ag. [sobbing.| How poor one is, oh my God! in the face of all 
those who love simply ! 

Sél Aglavaine! 
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Ag. Sélysette! What is it? You grow pale—do you suffer 
more ? 

Sél. No— I suffer from joy— Oh! How you weep, Mélé- 
andre! 

Mél. Sélysette! 

Sél. Do not weep so, my poor Méléandre— It is now that we 
love each other.— There is nothing to weep two tears over— You 
shall soon see how I shall smile when I am dead.— You will not 
believe I am dead I shall look so happy.— When one smiles then it 
is because one is happy to the end.— For I do not understand how 
being so little, I can have so great a paradise in my heart; and I am 
afraid sometimes of going away with all the happiness— What? 
You are weeping, you too, Aglavaine? This is then not happy? 

Ag. Give us the profound peace, Sélysette! 

Sél. I would give you the peace that you have given me, Agla- 
vaine. 

Ag. You could give it, and you give it not. 

Sél. That which I have is nevertheless great— 

Ag. [sobbing.| God himself would be wrong beside you, Sély- 
sette. 

Sél. [with changed voice.| But why do you go away, said my 
grandmother, to me; but why do you go away, my child? It is be- 
cause of a key found again, my grandmother, it is because of a key 
found again.— 

Ag. Sélysette. 

Sél. [returning to herself.| Yssaline! What did I say?— Tell 
me what I said— It is not true— I warned you.— 

Ag. Nothing, nothing, you said nothing. Do not torment your- 
self, my poor Sélysette. 

Sél. I warned you—all I shall say soon, may be, will not be 


true—— You must pardon me, for the soul is growing so weak.— I 
spoke of grandmother ? 

Ag. Yes. 

Sél. Yes, I wished to speak of her.— She must be lifted without 
touching her by the arm.— _ I would teach you how to do it, but the 
time, the time will not permit— Oh! take care, Aglavaine! 


Ag. [alarmed.| What is it, what is it, Sélysette ? 
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Sél. Nothing, nothing, it passes. I thought I was going not to 
tell the truth any more. 

Ag. Iwill not ask it any more, Sélysette. 

Sél. Put your hand on my mouth when I shall no longer say the 
truth— Promise it, promise it, I beg of you! 

Ag. I promise you to do it, Sélysette. 

Sél. [to MELEANDRE.] I have something to say to her, Méléan- 
dre. [MELEANDRE goes away silently. He is sad, he is sad. You 
shall tell him some day, a little later, when forgetfulness shall have 
come—put your hand on my lips, Aglavaine, I suffer suddenly. 

Ag. Tell it to me, tell it to me, Sélysette.— 

Sél. I have forgotten all that there was to say.— It was not the 
truth, but the falseness that came.— Put your hand on my eyes, 
Aglavaine, at the same time— You must shut them as you have 
opened them.— It is true, it is true — 

Ag. Sélysette? 

Sél. [very feebly.]| I—I fell while I was leaning out— [She dies.] 

Ag. [calling out with a sob.| Méléandre! 

Mél. [falls sobbing upon the body of SéLysetTE.] Sélysette! 


Translated by Charlotte Porter and Helen A, Clarke. 


END. 
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A FABLE. 


N the beginning there was God and there was stuff, great, 
gray heaps of stuff, nothing else. And God toiled to carve 
stuff into the shapes that his shut eyes saw; but every even- 
ing, unsatisfied, he smashed his work to bits,—he had no 

wife to whisper, ‘Perhaps it will sell,—-and every morning, fresh 
from his dreams, he began all over again. Then one day about two 
o'clock God grew so discouraged that he pulled the great, gray 
mountains down over his head, and burying himself deep and deep, 
he slept and forgot. But there is not stuff enough in all the worlds 
of worlds to smother God. 

After a thousand years there came a crack in the great, quiet heap, 
and out of the crack puffed smoke, and behind the smoke ran little, 
licking flames, and behind the flames burst the roar of forty thousand 
furnaces, till all the old gray stuff was whirled abroad like sparks, 
in blazing suns and stars. But fire cannot burn up God. 

Age by age, from one of the flying particles of stuff the red glow 
faded, but age by age, there flushed back over it a softer flame of 
green. The solid places of the earth were consumed in a blaze of 
green growing things. Down into the dirt bored the sharp, brown 
roots, up into the air climbed the branches, pushing and twisting, and 
crowding and straining, fiercer than the flames, in their struggle to 
feed themselves. And not less was the strife when the green things, 
grown restless, tugged at their roots, and as beasts ran up and down 
the hills, as fishes swam in the rivers, as birds flew on the wind, and 
as insects grubbed in the secret places, but sharper and closer, for no 
one creature might flourish but by trampling on the neck of his fel- 
low, such were their multitudes and such was the zest for life. Nor 
yet when man appeared, gentler but more stealthy than all, weaker 
but more terrible, did the struggle abate, for the children of men 
fought for life dearer than the breath of their nostrils, called honour 
and fame, and the earth was drenched with blood. But strife cannot 
slay God. 

Peace grew pleasant to man and the smell of his own hearth fires. 
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He delighted to plant himself in a spot of earth and to possess it, to 
wear soft garments, and to eat cooked meats, to raise up tall sons 
and daughters, and an honourable, white beard, and to die in his 
bed. But the fulness of his belly cannot tame God. 

There came a day when one man opened his eyes and saw the 
wheat yellov. for harvest and counted not the barns it would fill; he 
noted the low clouds trailing their shadows over the hillsides, the 
sheen of the melting hoar frost, and made no calculations for the 
weather; he saw the red glare of sunset and hastened not to light 
a candle; he watched great rivers sweeping to the sea and launched 
no ships; he beheld the tall, young mother swaying to the burden of 
the baby on her arm, as a stem to its flower, and desired not to pos- 
sess her. With a new secret in his heart he walked among his 
brothers like an alien, and like a stranger he lived in the house of his 
mother, the earth. He studied her old, familiar uses, as she lingered 
among the seasons, and felt like a traitor and a spy. But his heart 
exulted and his fingers ached. He picked up a billet of wood to 
carve it, and all God's travail to blot himself out and to forget had been 
in vain, for man was God again. 

Mary R. Drury. 


® 
WHAT IS LOVE? 


THE GREEK LYRIC ANSWER. 


HE true riddle of ihe Sphinx was propounded by Shake- 
speare in a song,—‘What is Love?’ That is the baffling 
problem which all men attempt and few solve. 

The answers oi every age of experimenters are to be 
found in the lyric poetry of the time, for this is a problem of feeling, 
not of philosophy, and the solutions of the riddle are written by the 
heart in verse. The personal poetry of an age is the instrument keyed 
to the love harmony. From the lyric poetry of the Greeks, then, we 
may discover what sort of lovers the Greeks were. For in the ‘Antho- 
logvica Lyrica.” fragments though they are, flowers with petals fallen, 
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broken wreaths and torn garlands, the fragrance of the love-roses 
still lingers. Here, as never in Greek epic, drama, history, or phil- 
osophy, we know the Greeks themselves in their emotional life. 
What are their answers to the old riddle? How did they work out 
the personal equation of life to life? 

Through the first half of these reliques, the elegiac and iambic 
poetry, there are scattered allusions to women hardly spoken in the 
tone of a lover. Archilochus, warrior and satirist, a misogynist 
embittered by disappointment in love, if legend be true, flings in a 
scornful word, a taunt at the weakness of woman’s woe (Frag- 
ment 9) : 


“Endure, putting aside womanish sorrow.” 


Hipponax, in poverty and exile, out of sorts with all the world, 
proclaims (Fragment 11) that “man has only two days of enjoy- 
ment of a woman, the day when he marries her and the day when 
he buries her.” 


Semonides of Amorgos, content with no such light stings, writes 
a satire of one hundred and eighteen lines on the woman question, 
although in a short epigram he affirms that there are two sides to the 
discussion (Fragment 6) : 


“A man gains no possession that is better than a good woman, 
none worse than a bad one.” 


In the ten classes of females whom he says Zeus created in the 
image of animals,—tox, ass, dog, mare, monkey—he finds only one 
species commendable, and the conclusion of the whole matter for him 
is (Fragment 7, lines 96-97) : 


“For this is the greatest evil that Zeus made,—women.” 
These men naturally did not write love-poetry. But although the 


elegiac and iambic verse forms were particularly suited to reflection 
and satire, they did not by their nature exclude the expression of 
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passionate feeling. Mimnermus of Smyrna, is the first elegiac poet 
known to us who applied elegy to themes of love. In plaintive 
straitic ‘e extols the delights of golden Aphrodite and the flower of 
one’s youth, and voices his horror of swift-coming death. 


“What is life, what is delight without golden Aphrodite ?” 


he questions. But he sees joy, as Keats did, with hand ever at his 
lips, bidding adieu, and the shadows of old age without delight, and 
the grave wherein there is no pleasure darken his enjoyment of the 
day. That enjoyment is a sensuous one; passion he knew and de- 
scribed much as Sappho did later (Fr. 5, lines 1-3): 


“Now over my flesh flow streams of perspiration, and I tremble, 
as I see the delightful fair flower of one of my own age.” 


The only trace of knowledge of a spiritual relationship comes in 
one exquisite fragment that suggests Arnold’s 


“Ah! Love! Let us be true to one another.” 


But this is not the key-note of Mimnernus’s poetry. That is the cry 
of passion, to make the present richness of sensation eternal. 

None of the poetry by Mimnermus is addressed to an individual. 
He wrote about love between men and women in a reflective strain, 
just as he wrote about old age and death. The personal note of the 
love-call, ‘Thou and I,’ does not sound in his verse. The direct, 
personal love-poetry of the anthology appears first in another elegiac 
writer, Theognis of Megara. A Dorian noble of the sixth century 
with the conservatism of his class and the instinct of a pedagogue, 
he wrote 1,230 lines of conventional wisdom about living to his young 
friend, Cyrnus, and became a standard author for the study of 
youths in the schools of Attica. The bulk of his didactic work is 
not, however, what entitles him to a place among love-lyrists, but 
the 155 lines of erotic poetry addressed to a boy. Variation of mood 
and intensity of feeling are the characteristics of this poetry. The 
whole peculiarly Greek problem of the ‘paidophilein’ is suggested by 
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it. Nowhere else in Greek literature is the poetry of the love be- 
tween man and boy so written. Just as the statues of Antinous and 
Ganymede have immortalized in stone the beauty of the lads loved by 
a king and a god, so the verses of Theognis have immortalized in 
words the passion of a poet for a boy. If we can read this poetry 
through without modern horror at a relationship in which we see 
only the unnaturalness and ugliness of vice, we may get an under- 
standing of a less hideous, romantic side in the ‘paidophilein.’ We 
shall certainly obtain a new knowledge of a sex problem that can- 
not be ignored by one who wishes to comprehend the emotional life 
of the Greeks. 

The changing mood of Theognis’s poetry shows that the course of 
his feeling was the proverbial rough one. Love is sometimes a hard 
master, sometimes a lavish giver (1231): 


“Cruel Eros, the furies took you and were your nurses,” 


he exclaims in the first line of dedication, and again he prays to 
Aphrodite to end his woes and scatter his cares (1323) saying that 
passion is the most bitter woe of mortals unless the lady of Cyprus 
grants release from the pain (1383-1385). ‘1 ne pleasure and the pain 
sometimes offset each other (1369-1372) : 


“The love of a boy is a good thing to have, and a good thing to 
give up; it is much easier to find it than to end it. A thousand evils 
arise from it, and a thousand blessings; yet in it after all there is a 
peculiar charm.” 


This dual nature of the passion he recognizes in other lines that 
anticipate Sappho’s “the bitter-sweet, impracticable thing (1353- 


1354): 


“Bitter and sweet, tender and hard is love for lads, O Cyrnus, until 
it is finished.” 


Again only the happiness of the passion occurs to him and he 
writes an exulting eulogy of the feeling which the king of the gods 
sanctioned (1345-1348) : 
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“To love a boy has been a delightful thing since the time when the 
son of Cronos, king of the immortals, was enamored of Ganymede, 
and snatching him, took him up to Olympus and made him a god, 
with the lovable flower of his boyhood.” 


These are general reflections, but the personal note is not absent. 
There is line after line of ardent wooing for a boy’s love, reproach for 
his fickleness, knowing that the flower of youth is short-lived, mas- 
terful declaration that in the end the wooer will conquer (1365, 


1295-1296) : 


“Fairest and most lovable of all boys, do not stir my heart by 
bitter woes, lest love for you bear me away and lead me to the home 
of Persephone.” 


“O boy, you are fickle; you have the nature of the kite, that quick- 
wheeling bird.” ( 1259-1262.) 


“A boy’s heart is like that of a horse, for a horse never murmurs 
for its driver when he falls in the dust, but it serves another man if 
it has its portion of barley. Soa boy loves the man who is with him.” 
( 1267-1270.) 


“TI am not like a lion that, exulting in its strength snatches a fawn 
from its mother; I have not drunk your blood.” (1278, c-d.) 


“Yet I shall pursue you as long as you are young.” (1327.) 


“Even although you flee from me you shall not escape me any 
more than Atalanta escaped marriage, reluctant though she was.” 


( 1283-1294.) 


Intense and real romantic feeling this is, and in the Greek, beau- 
tiful poetry. Few lines of the one hundred and fifty-five are crass 
or repulsive; all are genuine and spontaneous. The unrest of love, the 
power of love,—those are ihe recurring motives. What the nature 
of this love between man and boy was can be understood in no better 
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way than by reading after this poetry Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Here, 
too, is a romantic attachment of man for youth; here, too, grief for 
the youth’s fickleness, sensuous delight in his beauty, intense passion 
over his friendship. But in the English poetry there is no physical 
horror, and there is a spirituality of relationship that raises every 
word of passion to the purity of the lover. Nothing could bring 
out more clearly than this contrast, the sensuous nature of Theognis’s 
experience of the ‘paidophilein’. 

I have said that the elegiac verse-form was particularly suited to 
reflection and satire, although it was used also for love-poetry. Verse- 
forms more suited to express personal passion were formed by the 
melic poets, that is, those who wrote poetry to be sung. Various 
legends explain the marvellous seventh century lyrics of sea-girt 
Lesbos. Some say that Terpander, the Lesbian musician, made the 
lyre an instrument of seven strings instead of four, and established 
a school of “singers to the cithara” in his native island; with the 
development of music, melic poetry expanded. 

Others tell more picturesquely how, when the Bacchantes of 
Thrace tore to pieces the bard Orpheus, his lyre and head with the 
dead lips still singing were borne by the sea to the shores of Lesbos, 
and the Lesbians who piously buried his head received the gift of his 
song. 

Later rationalists would have us believe that in the warm climate, 
the commercial activity, and the political unrest of the island we 
are to find the explanation of a Sappho! But we do not need from 
legend or rationalism the explanation of a living love-poetry like 
this. 

In the two long poems which have been preserved entire, Sappho 
gives a figurative and a literal expression to passion which are two 
characteristic manners of her style. In the first poem the power of 
love is Aphrodite— 


“Glittering-throned, undying Aphrodite, 
Wile-weaving daughter of high Zeus,” , 


coming in golden chariot, drawn by sparrows in answer to the cali 
of her suffering worshipper,—a real deity, no doubt, to Sappho, and 
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yet mystically the personification of the natural power which held 
her in its sway. To the goddess, Sappho prays for mercy and help: 


“Tame not my soul with heavy woe, dread mistress, 
Nay, nor with anguish! 
Come to me now too, and from tyrannous sorrow 
Free me, and all things that my soul desires to 
Have done, do for me, queen, and let thyself too 
Be my great ally!” 


The feeling behind this poem is indubitably deep and genuine, but 
the expression has time for richness of epithet and description, and 
the whole gives the effect of artistic elaboration. 

The second poem is the most direct and simple statement of nat- 
ural passion that has ever been written. The effect of the presence of 
the person she loves, the overwhelming sensations of excitement, 
simple, human emotion,—these are expressed in language so sim- 
ple that all translations seem heavy and verbose. Mr. John Ad- 
dington Symond’s comes nearest to the Greek : 


‘Peer of gods he seemeth to me, the blissful 

Man who sits and gazes at thee before him, 

Close beside thee sits and in silence hears thee 
Silverly speaking, 

Laughing love’s low laughter. Oh this, this only 

Stirs the troubled heart in my breast to tremble! 

For should I but see thee a little moment, 
Straight is my voice hushed ; 

Yea, my tongue is broken and through and through me, 

"Neath the flesh impalpable fire runs tingling ; 

Nothing see mine eyes, and a noise of roaring 
Waves in my ear sounds; 

Sweat runs down in rivers, a tremor seizes 

All my limbs, and paler than grass in autumn, 

Caught by pains of menacing death, I falter, - 
Lost in the love-trance.”’ 
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It is not strange that Longinus in his essay on the Sublime, quoted 
this poem as the most perfect example of pure lyric, or that a Greek 
physician copied it into his note-book as a complete compendium of 
the signs of bodily excitement. The expression is faultless; the 
passion makes Browning’s scene between Ottima and Sebald grow 
pale before it. Now the Greek shows what the English does not 
(by the gender of the participles phoneusas and gelaisas) that 
the poem is addressed to a woman. Legend tells us that Sappho was 
at the head of a college of girls assembled to study literature and 
music, and many of the fragments show Sappho’s tenderness for 
Atthis, Andromeda, darling Cleis with the beauty of golden blossoms, 
the girl who had no share in the roses of Pieria, and many a maiden 
whose marriage-hymn she sang. An intense, passionate friendship 
of one woman for another is here in Lesbos a phase of the Greek 
emotional life. 

Sappho’s two styles of writing, the figurative and the direct, run 
through the fragments. Love is represented in striking similes and 
metaphors, all showing its power. It is sometimes the sweeping 
wind (Fragment 35) : 

’ 

“Love shakes my heart like the wind on the mountain falling 
on the oak-trees.” 

Again love is a mild beast rending its prey (Fragment 38) : 


“Now love masters my limbs and shakes me, fatal creature, bit- 
ter-sweet.” 


Then in the two beautiful fragments which Rossetti combined and 
translated, it is the eager ravisher of the fruit-tree or the careless 
destroyer of the hyacinth (Fragment 91 and 92) : 


ONE GIRL. 
I. 


“Like the sweet apple which reddens upon the topmost bough, 
Atop on the topmost twig,—which the pluckers forgot, somehow,— 
Forgot it not, nay, but got it not, for none could get it till now. 
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II. 


“Like the wild hyacinth flower which on the hills is found, 
Which the passing feet of the shepherds forever tear and wound, 
Until the purple blossom is trodden into the ground.” 


Under whatever guise Love appears to Sappho, his strength is not 
concealed. He is a masterful and a terrible God. 

In the fragments written in the simple, direct style of the second 
long poem, intense feeling and absolute sincerity are voiced. Some 
of the lines are touching from their very simplicity (Fragment 28) : 


“T loved you once, Atthis, long ago.” 


“Atthis, the thought of me is hateful to you; you long after Andro- 
meda.” (Fragment 39.) 


“Stand face to face, friend, and unveil the grace in thine eyes.” 
(Fragment 57). 


The same genuine, direct utterance of these broken lines appears 
also in two small fragments that are perfect in themselves. One is 
two lines of a spinning song, written with all tenderness for a young 
girl’s sorrow. 


“Sweet mother, I cannot weave my web, broken as I am by long- 
ing for a boy, at soft Aphrodite’s will.” 


The other is a stanza of four lines, to me the most perfect of 
Greek lyrics in its music of expression and moderation of feeling 


(Fragment 50) : 


“Set have the moon and the Pleiads, 
The mid-night time goes by ; 
Onward passes the hour, 
But for me—alone I lie.” 
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This is simple, sensuous and passionate poetry. 

To Sappho, we have seen, love was an overpowering passion, felt 
in intense emotion, excited by women. Something of the same ardor 
appears in her response to nature,—to the murmuring of apple 
boughs and quivering leaves, to the full silver moon, to spring’s 
messenger, the sweet-voiced nightingale. The purity of her person- 
ality does not need Alcaeus’s epithet of “chaste” to rescue her name 
from the slanders of the gross-minded comedians of later Greek life. 
Her poetry has a passion of purity in it that prevents calumny. Its 
intensity sheds a white light, and through the exquisiteness of its ex- 
pression the poetess walks in beauty. 

The direct, personal note of simple emotion which Theognis and 
Sappho sang did not find expression again in Greek lyrics as far as 
we know. There are love-poems, to be sure, but they are in the ar- 
tistic, figurative style of the less intense part of Sappho’s work, not 
so fraught with feeling that love stands forth naked. Ibycus of 
Rhegium may tremble in old age at Love’s approach, but he does 
not lose the artist in the lover as Sappho often did. He can describe 
his feelings in a long, effective comparison. (Fragment 2.) 


“Once again Eros, casting a tender glance at me from beneath his 
dark brows, with all manner of spells, casts me into the inextricable 
net of the Cyprian. I shudder at his approach like a horse that has 
borne the yoke and won the prize, but now in old age enters with 
the swift chariot into the race unwillingly.” 


Anacreon of Teos wrote in this same figurative style, although to 
him, too, Eros was usually a conqueror and chief of gods. 


Now again Eros, like a blacksmith, has struck me with his 
mighty axe and plunged me in an icy stream.” (Fragment 48.) 


Sometimes Eros is thus an overwhelming conqueror; sometimes 
a lesser adversary against whom he may take up the cudgels (Frag- 


ment 44) : 


“Bring water, bring wine, my boy, and garlands of flowers for me ; 
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bring them, that I may have a sparring match with Eros.” 

Then again Anacreon writes in lighter, more fanciful strain of love 
as a kind of game to be played with a girl if one can get her (Frag- 
ment 9) : 


“Now again golden-haired Eros hitting me with a purple ball, 
challenges me to play with a girl of bright-colored sandals. But she, 
for she is from Lesbos of the goodly buildings, finds fault with my 
hair since it is white, and looks after another.” 


Here we have one of the poems which made Anacreon the most 
popular of the Greek lyricists in the later Greek world. No other 
melic poet was imitated so much. The light fancy of verses such as 
these became the model for the vers de société of the Alexandrian 
Greeks who had not the depth of feeling of Theognis, or the genius 
of Sappho to give them greater or more original songs. Anacreon’s 
stronger work has fairly been hidden by the Anacreontics, poems of 
the Christian era, that with their imitation of him took his name and 
his lighter style. The bird of Tean song had a higher flight than 
these twittering, fluttering wrens of Alexandria. 

Yet how attractive in their own way some of these late Alexandrian 
poems are! In dance and song, with wine-cup and rose-garland the 
charming love-god appears, and lo! he has become a child with whom 
men may play without fear. The play is often ardent in view of an 
Epicureanism which recognizes that the dead have no desires, and 
that the present is the only sure possession, but the play spirit is ever 
paramount, and Love a little thing, lightly kissed and laughingly for- 
gotten. 

The baby puzzled by the sting of a bee is a picture of Love, made 
familiar by English imitations. Thomas Stanley’s seventeenth cen- 
tury translations of these Anacreontics have kept much of the spirit 
of the original (No. 33): 


“Love, a Bee that lurk’d among 
Roses saw not, and was stung: 
Who for his hurt finger crying, 
Running sometimes, sometimes flying, 
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Doth to his fair mother hie, 

And ‘Oh help,’ cries he ‘I die; 

A wing’d snake hath bitten me, 
Call’d by countrymen a Bee.’ 

At which Venus, ‘If such smart 

A Bee’s little sting impart, 

How much greater is the pain 
They whom thou hast hurt sustain.’ ” 


Another picture of the child Love lost in the rain, and his mischiev- 
ous treatment of his host is written with the same dainty touch (No. 


31): 


“Love in the still depth of night 
Lately at my house did light, 
Where, perceiving all fast lock’d, 
At the door he boldly knock’d, 
‘Who’s that,’ said I, ‘that does keep 
Such a noise and breaks my sleep,’ 
‘Oh,’ (saith Love) ‘for pity hear, 
’Tis a child, thou need’st not fear, 
Wet and weary, from his way 
Led by this dark night astray.’ 
Light I struck, the door unbarr’d; 
Where a little boy appears 
Who wings, bow and quiver bears ; 
Near the fire I made him stand, 
With my own I chaf’d his hand, 
And with kindly busy care 
Wrung the chill drops from his hair. 
When well warm’d he was and dry, 
‘Now,’ (saith he) “tis time to try 
If my bow no hurt did get, 

For methinks the string is wet.’ 
With that, drawing it, a dart 
He let fly that pierc’d my heart ; 
Leaping then and laughing said, 
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‘Come, my friend, with me be glad; 
For my bow thou seest is sound, 
Since thy heart hath got a wound.’ ”’ 


' Love’s weapons are still supposed to have some power, we see, but 
the heartache that the arrows cause is not a serious malady, and 
usually in the Anacreontics Love is as easily managed as in the poem 
(No. 19) where the garlands of the Muses hold him fettered. 

The sensation that this child gives can no longer be compared to 
the rush of the wind or the blow of the axe. The tickling of his 
wings is but the kiss of a butterfly, and he can be drowned in a 
goblet. Stanley has not translated this poem, so we have nothing 
for it but Thomas Moore’s sentimental version (No. 5) : 


“As late I sought the spangled bowers, 
To cull a wreath of native flowers, 
Where many an early rose was weeping, 
I found the urchin Cupid sleeping. 

I caught the boy, a goblet’s tide 
Was richly mantling by my side 

I caught him by his downy wing, 
And whelm’d him in the racy spring. 
Oh! Then I drank the poison’d bowl 
And love now nestles in my soul! 
Yes, yes, my soul is Cupid’s nest, 

I feel him fluttering in my breast.” 


Love is not always represented as a single child even; there are 
Erotideis, bird-like fledglings that are troublesome from their 
number, but never suggest a great god incarnate. 

This is Mrs. Browning’s translation (No. 25) : 


“Thou indeed, little Swallow, 
A sweet yearly comer, 
Art building a hollow 
New nest every summer, 
And straight dost depart 
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Where no gazing can follow, 

Past Memphis, down Nile! 

Ah! but Love all the while 

Builds his nest in my heart, 
Through the cold winter weeks : 

And as one Love takes flight, 

Comes another, O Swallow, 

In an egg warm and white ; 

And another is callow. 

And the large gaping beaks 

Chirp all day and all night ; 

And the Loves who are older 

Help the young and the poor Loves, 
And the young Loves, grown bolder, 
Increase by the score Loves— 

Why, what can be done? 

If a noise comes from one 

Can I bear all this rout of a hundred and more Loves ?” 


“Tf thou canst the number know 
Of the leaves on every bough, 
If thou canst the reckoning keep 
Of the sands within the deep, 
Thee of all men will I take, 

And my Love’s accomptant make. 
Of Athenians first a score 

Set me down; then fifteen more; 
Add a regiment to these 

Of Corinthian mistresses ; 

For the most renown’d for fair 

In Achaea, sojourn there ; 

Next our Lesbian beauties tell ; 
Those that in Ionian dwell ; 


This figurative expression of a man’s feelings has its literal coun- 
terpart in one Don Juan-like poet’s “soul-loves.” (No. 13.) 
We return to Stanley : 
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Those of Rhodes and Caria count; 
To two thousand they amount. 
Wonder’st thou I love so many? 
"Las! Of Syria we not any, 
Egypt yet, nor Crete have told 
Where his vigils Love doth hold. 
What to those then wilt thou say 
Which in Eastern Bactria 

Or the Western Gades remain? 
But give o’er, thou toil’st in vain; 
For the sum which thou dost seek 
Puzzles all arithmetic.” 


The light irony of this catalogue is echoed in many of the poems. 
The writers had no feeling that they could not smile over; no emo- 
tions that needed a deeper comment than the humorous description of 
the tender passion in the following stanza of which Moore’s render- 
ing has all the Heine-like mirth of the original : 


“Yes—loving is a painful thrill 
And not to love more painful still ; 
But surely ’tis the worst of pain 
To love, and not be lov’d again.” 


Love is one of the light pleasures of life, along with wine and 
flowers, and the lyre. In many of the drinking-songs, the gifts of 
Aphrodite and Bacchus are praised together. The lover would be a 
rose, or a ribbon, or a garment, if only he might touch his mistress 
(No. 32); his dreams are of her embrace (No. 35); and spring- 
time stirs him to desire (No. 39). 

A sensuous emotion of little depth of feeling, no singleness of aim, 
no thought of endurance is the Love of the Anacreontics. The ex- 
pression of this emotion is light, fanciful and artificial. An Aphro- 
dite carved on a drinking-goblet, an Eros fashioned into a statuette 
of wax, a child with bow and quiver, a nest of noisy fledglings,—do 
not all the little pictures suggest the laborious work of a painter of 
miniatures? Exquisite work they are, to be sure, and well suited 
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to their subject, for a love that is small enough to be drowned in a 
wine-glass can surely be pictured in a locket. 

Such are the pictures of Love in these Greek lyrics. In the elegiac 
poetry, woman is sometimes the subject of satire like that of Semo- 
nides or Hipponax; sometimes the theme of a reflective, plaintive 
love-poetry of sensuous desire like that of Mimnermus, but never the 
inspiration of great or passionate verse. The intense personal poetry 
of the elegiac writers is that written by a man to a boy, and the in- 
tense personal poetry of the melic writers is that written by a woman 
toa woman. These facts indicate some of the sex problems of Greek 
life, and remind us that after the epic times when the pictures of 
Hector and Andromache, Odysseus and Penelope were dear to Greek 
hearts, the romantic feeling of the Greeks, in Athens at least, turned 
into other channels than those of marriage, and while the wife be- 
came the utilitarian head of the household and mother of children, 
the love of the brilliant Athenian sought beautiful boys or accom- 
plished Hetairae for its inspiration, and a Greek woman who was as 
brilliant as Sappho, yet not a courtesan, naturally turned to a ro- 
mantic love of her own sex for the tenderness and passion which 
marriage did not give. 

The nature of love is the same in all these Greek lyrics, in the in- 
tense erotic elegiacs of Theognis, the figurative and the simple poetry 
of Sappho, the strong comparisons of Ibycus and Anacreon, and the 
light verses of the Alexandrians. To them all love is a sensuous 
emotion of the moment, whether it be a great passion or a light affec- 
tion. There seems no idea of a “love that lasts,” of an enduring per- 
sonal relation in which soul as well as body gives, and hazards all it 
hath, and whose very beauty is its permanence. The Greek lyrics 
are without that conception of the spirituality of passion, which has 
written some of our best English verse. Who does not know Mrs, 
Browning’s test for love ?— . 


“Unless you can love as the angels may 
With the breadth of heaven betwixt you,” 


or Shakespeare’s in the immortal marriage sonnet,— 
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‘‘Love is not love that alters when it alteration finds 
Or bends with the remover to remove.” 


In a high passion like this the Greek lyric has no part; but to 
judge the Greek by English standards would be a curious ethical pro- 
ceeding, and, indeed, we read not to judge, but to understand. A 
suggested comparison between the nature of love in the Greek and 
English lyrics may simply serve to show more clearly that the nature 
of love in this Greek poetry is a sensuous emotion of the moment, 
with no idea of permanence, felt in romantic relations outside the 
marriage bond. 

It was not strange that a love of this sort changed from a power- 
ful god coming in the whirlwind and the storm to a mischievous 
child playing with its toy weapons. A feeling that did not last would 
come to be considered a trivial thing; one physical pleasure would 
seem no more marvellous than another, and so the god’s greatness 
and mystery would be forgotten. Then the personal song of an im- 
passioned human being would be ended and the artificial work of a 
conscious artist would begin. It is not hard to understand the 
changes in feeling and style in the Greek lyrics. 

We have studied the style, however, that we may understand the 
poet. 

In these lyrics, as I have said, we are able to get a knowledge of 
the personality of the Greeks that no other part of their literature af- 
fords. If we understand Mimnermus and Anacreon, Theognis and 
Sappho, we ean understand better the real life of the Greeks of their 
times. 

I have written of only one of their themes, but that one seems to 
me the most vital and informing in their poetry. To know the emo- 
tional life of the Greek lyrics is to see hereafter in our pictures of the 
Greeks, the color and movement of life itself, to realize them as hu- 
man beings, to make their history and literature not dead, but living. 
And a sympathetic understanding of the Greek lyric answer to the 
question, “What is love?” makes us hear the beating of the Greek 
heart. Elizabeth Hazleton Haight. 
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JAPANESE POETRY. 


(SECOND PAPER, ) 


JAPANESE literary development falls with Japanese history into a 
few generally accepted divisions, determined by the ruling dynasty of 
each, and known by the name of its capital. During the early period 
of Nara, in the eighth century of our era, although the “Tanka” was 
even then the most usual form, longer poems, called “Naga-uta,” 
consisting of a series of the usual 5-7-5-7-7 syllable verses, were fre- 
quent. One of these Naga-uta included among Mr. Chamberlain’s 
so-called ballads and by him translated in the usual ballad form, is 
headed Poverty: 


“Heaven and earth are wide, but for me they have become narrow ; 
The sun and moon are bright, but for me they yield no radiance. 
Born a man, by the rarest of chances 
I am made in human shape like another, 

Yet on my shoulders I wear a nuno cloak void of padding, 
Which hangs down in tatters like seaweed— 
A mere mass of rags. 

Within my hut, twisted out of shape, 

Straw is strewn on the bare floor of earth. 
Father and mother at my pillow, 

Wife and children at my feet, 

Gather round me weeping and wailing, 

With voices as from the throat of the nuye bird. 
For no smoke rises from the kitchen furnace, 

In the pot, spiders have hung their webs, 

The very art of cooking is forgotten.” 


Even in the earliest period such long classical poems are unusual. 

During the Kioto period, which followed that of Nara, the Nagauta 
was almost wholly neglected for the Tanka, which was practically 
the only poetical form in use. But during the long and troubled period 
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between 1332 and 1605, a new poetical form, the lyric drama, or No 
performance appeared. The No, developed from the religious dance 
or Kagura, and drew their material from the Buddhist and Shinto 
myths. Much prose is interspersed between the lyrical passages, 
Chinese words are introduced and poetical devices freely used. These 
devices are interesting because so typically Japanese; they are of two 
kinds, the “pillow-word” and the “pivot-word.” The “pillow-word” 
is a recognized introductory epithet attached to a particular word, 
somewhat like Homer’s “ox-eyed Hera,” “cloud-compelling Zeus,” 
“or wine-dark sea.” Each of these pillow-words usually consists of 
five syllables upon which the word rests as on a pillow, and it thus 
supplies one line, or a fifth of the entire poem. These conventional 
epithets are collected in dictionaries and freely used, even when the 
original meaning has been lost or altered, as in Mr. Aston’s example 
of “creeper-clad Iwami,” where the only excuse for the epithet is in 
the meaning of Iwa—rock, as if we should speak in English of 
“Creeper-Clad Rock-bottom” or ‘‘Wave-washed Seaton.” The pivot- 
word is a play upon words, which one example, chosen by Mr. 
Aston from Butler’s “Hudibras,” makes more intelligible than a 
lengthy explanation : 


“That old Pyg—what d’ye call him—malion 
Who cut his mistress out of stone.” 


But the Japanese use such devices rather to ornament the verse than 
to afford amusement. In all Japanese poetry they occur, but in the 
No drama they are used more freely than elsewhere. The themes of 
these dramas are sometimes national and patriotic; we find a love 
of nature in all, and in most a moral tendency, “the virtue of hos- 
pitality to the priestly order, the sin of taking away life, the praise 
of particular deities, the uncertainty of life, and the transitoriness of 
human things are favorite themes.” “If we miss the perfection of 
form,” we have instead “luxuries and variety,” “a world of legendary 
lore, of quaint fancies, and of religious sentiment, to which the clas- 
sical poetry of Japan is a stranger.” In one sense they are, however, 
less original, Buddhist texts and phrases or verses from other writers 
being freely interpolated. It has been suggested that the authors of 
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the No were probably generally Buddhist priests, and unfortunately 
for its future development, after the 16th century, the trend of 
Japanese thought was toward Confucianism, rather than toward 
Buddhism; the production of lyric dramas ceased, and although No 
performances are still given at intervals, the language even is not 
generally understood. As dramas, the No have little value. “There 
is no action to speak of and dramatic propriety and effect are hardly 
thought of.” 

During the whole period the classical Tanka held its place, but in 
the next, which is known as the Yedo period, and which began with 
the Tokugawa supremacy in 1605, and continued until a political and 
religious reaction in 1868, resulted in the restoration of the Mikado 
and of Shintoism, it became too exclusive for the popular taste, and 
a new and shorter form, the Haikai supplanted it in public favor. 
This form, as if 31 syllables did not sufficiently restrain the out- 
pourings of the Japanese poet, reduced the permitted number to 17, 
and allowed greater latitude in the choice and treatment of its theme. 

At the end of this period feudalism fell like a house of cards, at 
the touch of Europe, and New japan arose. A volume entitled 
‘Poetry of New Form’ has appeared and translations of European 
poems have been made. In 1888 a short anti-European reaction set 
in, but at present European influence is marked. Tanka and Hatkas 
“are now the exception and not the rule ;” there has been a reversion 
to the old Naga-uta, and a “vague dreaminess of style,” character- 
ises mos. recent Japanese poetry. 

But it is neither with recent poetry, the lyric drama, nor the bal- 
lads of the people that we have here to do: the two former clearly 
represent ~nerely a literary phase, and the latter constitute a separate 
and individual development. Drawing as they do upon the world of 
folk lore and legends, they are more like meandering versified fairy- 
tales, than the Japanese idea of poetical literature, and although but 
two have yet been translated, it would be difficult in so short a space 
to convey any idea of thé interest of these. We must here confine 
ourselves to the shorter poems of the Japanese. Of these the Japanese 
themselves probably consider the more classical poems only, worthy 
of attention, but to the European all these short poems, both clas- 
sical and popular, seem to have certain characteristics in common, 
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few of which are familiar in his own literature, and which are there- 
fore peculiarly interesting. To the reader who is confined to trans- 
lations, no mark appears by which the poetry of the courtier and of 
the street-singer can be distinguished. In many of Mr. Hearn’s 
translations in ‘Exotics and Retrospectives,’ no indication of author- 
ship is given. 

In order to understand the omission of such elements as are ab- 
sent, and to appreciate what remains, we must carry still further our 
process of elimination. We have in a former paper, already glanced 
at a civilization almost the reverse of our own. We have emphasized 
the purely Japanese quality of its language and versification, and 
the fact that all other than Japanese subjects are rigidly excluded. 
We must now go further and admit that the field is still further 
narrowed by the exclusion of many, if not of most themes, which to 
Europeans seems best suited to poetical expression. Whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously certain subjects are consistently avoided. 
War-songs for instance, are almost wholly absent. One sung by the 
soldiers of Jimmu Tenno in 660 B. C., and used by the Imperial 
Guards, has a certain primitive barbaric excitement, like the skirl 
of the Highland bag-pipes. Suddenly breaking the ominous silence 
of the Japanese before battle, (which once so terrified the Chinese 
that they fled before a blow was struck) or sung to the muffled rattle 
of the lacquered plates of the Japanese armour, and to the measured 
tramp of countless soft-shod feet, it must have been indeed stirring. 


“Ho! now is the time ; 
Ho! now is the time; 
Ha! Ha! Psha! 
Even now 
My boys! 

Even now 
My boys!” 


That war songs should be almost absent from the poetry of a peo- 
ple essentially war-loving, is surprising, but not inexplicable. It is 
not that they avoid in prose literature the presentation of stirring or 
terrible themes, the realistic horrors of their popular drama defy 
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description, but that for poetry and for the ultra-refined court audi- 
ence to which it appealed, such objects were held wholly unfitting. 
Sudden and violent emotion certainly overtaxes the skill of the 
Japanese poet, when we read in Mr. Chamberlain’s translations of 
the grief-stricken fisher boy, Urashima, that— 


‘““He waves the sleeve of his tunic, 
He rolls over on the ground, 
He dances with fury and horror, 
Running wildly round and round—” 


it seems to us mere bathos. Nor in the prose translation of Mr. 
Aston does it deeply affect us: 


“He ran, he shouted, he waved his sleeves, 
He writhed upon the earth and ground his feet together.” 


And the last verse of an otherwise touching elegy is not much better : 


“Stagg’ring with grief I strike my sobbing breast, 
And wildly dance and groan: 
Ah! such is life! the child that I caressed 
Far from mine arms hath flown.” 


Perhaps it is not to be regretted that the Japanese poet avoids violent 
emotion, but it is disappointing to find that all feeling, however calm 
and however noble, is conventionally excluded. Deep emotion we are 
told, is considered to belong, rather to the realm of philosophy than to 
that of poetry. In consequence we find in Japanese poetry neither as- 
piration, passion nor despair. Even when the subject of the poem and 
the circumstances under which it is written are alike terrible and 
pitiful, we find the same spirit of composed and gentle reserve. 

It is even customary in moments requiring unusual fortitude, such 
as mortal illness, physical agony or the approach of a violent death, 
for the sufferer to force himself into a mood of sufficient composure 
to write a few deliberate lines, expressing with a gentle melancholy, 
perhaps, but with calm resignation, a reflection upon death or the 
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transitoriness of life. The effort of compressing one’s emotions, how- 
ever tumultuous and rebellious into a limited number of musical syl- 
lables seems to be held an effective sedative. Surely it is a triumph 
of stoicism. Even in cases of contemplated suicide, lovers have been 
known to leave behind them fanciful little verses written at the very 
moment of death. In the supreme moments the Japanese is still an 
artist. If he is about to commit self-murder he exactly observes every 
convention of dress, weapon, posture; knots his robe about his 
knees and inserts the blade after a prescribed fashion, that he may 
not so fall in his death agony as to disarrange the graceful folds of 
his kimono and betray his suffering. The poem left behind him is 
measured, calm and impersonal; apparently the stronger the emotion, 
the more composed and philosophical. 

The following poem was written in the year 1580 A. D., by a 
devoted wife whose husband was dying by his own hand, in the 
course of the siege of a castle which he commanded. “Although I 
am a woman,” she exclaimed, “why should I remain behind? Let 
me accompany my husband to the eternal paradise,” and calling their 
three-year-old child to her side she made ready to stab it before kill- 
ing herself. But overcome by the thoughts of her long lamented 
childlessness, and of her apprehensive devotion to the child at last 
vouchsafed her, her hand grew weak and she lacked power to carry 
out her purpose. Her husband then prepared to use the dagger, but 
at the sight of his features distorted with grief, she regained her 
self-mastery and intervened to spare him the anguish of the death- 
blow. She then wrote these lines, none the less touching for their 
reticence, and afterward killed the child and herself : 


“Qu'il est doux de s’eteindre et de mourir ensemble, en ce monde 
ou d’ordinaire l’horloge qui marque l’heure supreme rétarde pour 
l’un, tandis que pour |’ autre elle s’avance.” (Rosny’s Translation.) 


As elsewhere the Japanese adore what we burn, and burn what 
we adore, in their poetry they seek to suppress strong feeling. 

Free from self-consciousness in many matters where they think 
us amazingly prudish, as in our desire for privacy, so ready, for in- 
stance, to take their morning bath in the open street, as they may 
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daily be seen doing today in the less frequented parts even of the 
foreign ports, in the matter of emotion, they are shrinkingly reserved 
and sensitive to intrusion. 

Much of the emotional force of European poetry lies in its intense 
individualism. In the Japanese world the rapture of a Saint Cath- 
arine, as the bride of Christ, the yearning pity of a Saint Theresa, 
the ecstatic martyrdom of a Saint Vincent, all of which at least imply 
the confident expectation of a renewed, conscious, though exalted 
personality after death, give place to the calm, quiescent self-surren- 
der, of a less emotional philosophy, a philosophy which takes longer 
views and in which one human life is consistently regarded as but 
a tiny episode, if not an illusion or a dream. To the Japanese mind 
things happen rather than are done. Through thousands of recur- 
ring existences, evil-doing meets with punishment, and eventual puri- 
fication. It is hopeless to try to evade unhappiness or misfortune, en- 
tailed by deeds committed in previous life. Happiness and sorrow 
alike come unsought and are to be passively accepted either with 
gratitude or with patience. 


“Even the knot of the rope tying our boats together 
Knotted was long ago by some love in a former birth.” 


“Not to have met one night is verily cause of sorrow, 
Since twice in a single birth the same night never comes.” 


“Kwaho—this life must be,—this dwelling with one so tender, 
I am reaping now the reward of deeds in a former birth. 


“Love, it is often said, has nothing to do with reason. 
The cause of ours must be some ‘En’ in a previous birth.” 


“Always I suffer thus! Methinks in my last existence, 
Too happy I must have been, I did not suffer enough.” 


A pensive insistence upon the transitoriness, uncertainty and il- 
lusiveness of human life, marks many poems. 
“Tn all we find a passive acceptance rather than rebellion or even 
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speculation. Emily Dickinson’s vivid curiosity, her eager longing 
for escape would to the Japanese poet be meaningless. Of Walt 
Whitman’s sense of untrammelled freedom, his “primal sanities” he 
would have no conception. Even the great English poets, Brown- 
ing, Wordsworth, or Milton, would probably be unintelligible to him, 
and one would expect him to find Shakespeare, a chaos of distorted 
morality. The “cry of pity” which we are told animates the French 
realist and which is so marked a note in modern poetry, is never 
heard, unless the self-pity for a lost love, and the yearning recollec- 
tion of happier days, as one walks under flowering branches, should 
be thought to take its place. 


“Since we are such things 
That if we are born 
We must some day die, 
So long as this life lasts 
Let us enjoy ourselves.” 


“T know that my life 
Has no assurance of tomorrow ; 
But today, 
So long as darkness has not fallen, 
I will grieve for him who has passed away.” 


Even the language in its almost entire disuse of personal pronouns, 
and the versification in its absence of figures or personifications, bears 
the stamp of impersonality. Of the following lines Mr. Chamberlain 
speaks as containing the “only instance” of a “direct impersonation 
of an abstract idea” which he has found in Japanese literature. 


“Old age is not a friend I wish to meet ; 
And if some day to see me he should come, 
I’d lock the door as he walked up the street 
And cry ‘Most honor’d sir, I’m not at home.’ ” 


The feelings common to all mankind are the main subject-matter. 
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In the following poems it is interesting to trace an idea which is 
typically impersonal and universal, in a setting specific and special. 


“Thinking tomorrow remains thou hearts’ frail flower of cherry, 
How knowest thou whether this night the tempest will not come ?” 


“Almost as soon as they bloom, the scented flowers of the plum tree 
By the wind of this world of change are scattered and torn away.” 


“As the noon of the fifteenth night, the heart till the age of fifteen : 
Then the brightness wanes, and the darkness comes with love.” 


The lines are simple and yet something seems always to elude. 


“Things never changed since the Time of the Gods: 
The flowing of water, the Way of Love” 


sang the boy to whom Mr. Hearn listened. 


“Three years thought of her, 
Five years sought for her, 
Only for one night held her in my arms” 


responded the voice of his companion. Sometimes even the poems 
directly referring to Buddhism give us a glimpse of individuality 
touchingly vivid. In the two following verses we can almost see the 
soft curve of the wet cheek of the injured girl to whom, as Mr. 
Hearn suggests, her lover seems to exclaim: 


“Weep not!— Turn to me!— 
Nay all my suspicions vanish! 
Forgive me those words unkind: 
Some ‘ing-wa’ controlled my tongue.” 


As Mr. Hearn also suggests, the following poem might be the answer 
of the girl addressed : 
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“I cannot imagine at all, by what strange manner of ‘ing-wa’ 
Came I to fall in love with one so unkind as you.” 


“Numberless insects there are that call from dawn to evening, 
Crying ‘I love! I love!’ but the fire-fly’s. silent passion, 
Making its body burn, is deeper than all their longing. 
Even such is my love—yet I cannot think through what ‘ing-wa,’ 
I opened my heart—alas !—to a being not sincere.” 


We have now robbed the poetry of Japan of nearly all that we are 
accustomed to associate with the word; we have restricted again and 
again its versification and its subject matter, until it is practically 
reduced to lyric verse of five lines and thirty-one syllables, and even 
in many cases to but three lines and seventeen syllables. Yet in what 
is left we find variety and beauty, such as only the Japanese fancy 
could produce with so few combinations, such slight material. The 
Japanese lack imagination, if by the word we mean sustained creative 
power, but in that delicate imaginativeness which conceives ever new 
combinations, perceives and expresses phases of nature, of character, 
almost too subtle, too elusive for the western poet, they excel all other 
races. Fine instincts, rare and hidden aspects of life and nature, give 
to their poetry an irresistible charm. Like everything Japanese each 
poem is small and perfect in every part. As much sense of variety is 
produced in the little five-line verses as in the human face with its 
five features. The homesickness of an exile returning to changed 
scenes, the sorrow of the lover who is parted from his nate, the plum 
blosoms picked with the snow upon their petals which melts before 
it reaches the loved one, the sleeve wet with the dew of tears of a 
pair of lovers about to part; the pensive suggestion of lost happiness 
recalled by some bird or blossom, or by the insects crying in the 
fields of Autumn, such notes are struck over and over again. 


“Changed is my childhood’s home—all but those insect voices : 
I think they are trying to speak of happier days that were.” 


“Tt is I alone 
Who am most miserable, 
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For no year passes 
In which even the ‘Cow-herd’ 
Does not meet his love.” 


The allusion here is to a legend of two stars on the opposite ends 
of the Milky Way who meet but once a year. 

This plaintive reiteration of gentle melancholy does not, however, 
become tedious. It is saved from monotony by the varied, specific 
settings, the direct and sincere presentment of natural phases, and 
by its appeal to feelings common to all humanity. The Japanese 
poet is sentimental rather than emotional. Perhaps more truly than 
either he is, to use a French phrase sensible. We find pathos 
rather than tragedy, in his verse, but often even in translation and 
to alien ears it is truly touching. 


“Only too well I know that to meet will cause more weeping ; 
Yet never to meet at all were sorrow too great to bear.” 


“T am wearing a sable garb,—and yet through illusion of longing, 
Ever I lose my way,—knowing not whither or where.” 


“Not yet is my body garbed in the ink black habit, 
But as for this heart bereaved, already it is a nun.” 


AFTER LONG ABSENCE. 


“The garden that once I loved, and even the hedge of the garden, 
All is changed and strange: the moonlight only is faithful ;— 
The moon alone remembers the charm of the time gone by.” 


Sometimes, however, this tender sentiment, which dominates all 
Japanese poetry degenerates into a sentimentality which is somewhat 
akin to that of the German romanticist. It is then interesting to re- 
member that ‘The Sorrows of Werther’ is one of the few European 
books, which is popular in Japanese. Its lack of form does not stand 
in its way because the Japanese novel and drama are desultory in the 
extreme. The Japanese poet, however, never fails to get his senti- 
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ment into focus, and his excess of sensibility is redeemed by the 
sincerity of his treatment of nature. 


“No more will I plant for thee 
Tall trees, 
O cuckoo! 
Thou comest, and with thy resounding cry 
Dost increase my yearnings.” 


“TI would go to some land 
Where no cuckoos are, 
I am so melancholy 
When I hear 
Their note.” 


“No man so callous but he heaves a sigh 
When o’er his head the wither’d cherry flowers 
Come fluttering down. Who knows? The spring’s soft show’rs 
May be but tears shed by the sorrowing sky.” 


In some respects Japanese poetry is akin to the French, it has, as 
Mr. Chamberlain points out, polish, simplicity, love of precedent, all 
of which are characteristic of French literature. It is French, too, 
in its simplicity of attitude towards all things physical, in its frank 
enjoyment of sensation, whether of sound, odour, or colour. Allu- 
sions to the sense of taste and of touch are, however, conspicuously 
absent. 

But it is futile to press a comparison between Japanese and any 
European poetry, for the former is to the end typical and exclusively 
Japanese in spirit. 


“Wafted into my room, the scent of the flowers of the plum-tree 
Changes my broken window into a source of delight. 

The hue of the flowers 

Mingles with the snow, 

So that it cannot be seen; 

But their presence may be known 

Were it only by their perfume.” Elizabeth Balch. 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘HENRY VIII.’ 
I 


Topic for Paper, Classwork, or Private Study. Act I. Wolsey’s 
Power and its First Victim. 

Hints: Show what the story of the act is; what each scene treats 
of; the way in which the career and power of the Cardinal are ex- 
hibited; who the first victim in this play is; what bearing on the 
play the enmity of the accomplished noble for the self-made prelate 
has; how this leads to the arrest of Buckingham (Sc. i.), his accu- 
sation (Sc. ii.) ; what relation to these occurrences has the rest of 
the story of the act ?—namely: the intervention of the Queen in be- 
half of the people (Sc. ii.) ; the gossip of the nobles (Sc. iii.) ; the 
festivities at the Cardinal’s house (Sc. iv.). 

Points: 1. The field of the Cloth of Gold and the Treaty. 2. Ex- 
planation of all obscure words and expressions, gathered from any 
good annotated Shakespeare, such as, (1) “guarded with yellow ;” 
(2) “Bevis was believed ;” (3) “made Britain India;” (4) “keech;” 
(5) “broke their backs with laying manors on them;” (6) “the pa- 
pers,” etc. (and so on throughout the act; and similarly pick out and 
explain under each of the following topics the obscure words appear- 
ing in each act.) 

Queries for Discussion: What is the outcome of the entire Act 
I. from a dramatic point of view? Do all its scenes unite to show 
forth one thing as most essential to the progress of the story? Or 
do they present several things of equal importance? If there is a cen- 
tral source of action is it an event or a person? 


II. 


Topic: Act II. Wolsey’s Second Victim and the Rise of a New 
Power. 
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Hints: Who is Wolsey’s second victim, and what does this act 
tell you of her, his attack, and her struggle against it? Does the 
gossip of the two gentlemen (Sc. i.) give you any fresh news? Does 
it simply sum up what you already have learned from Act I.? How 
much further does the talk of Sc. ii. advance your knowledge? 
What do you regard as the most tell-tale lines in it? Show how in 
the light of Sc. iii. the unimportant closing scene of Act I. assumes 
dramatic significance, ranking with other such prophetic scenes in 
Shakespeare, which are perfectly natural and unobtrusive, and yet 
hint of new things to come that are destined to change the whole 
course of events. The great scene in the Second Act is the trial 
scene. But should you say it was after all any more important in its 
bearing on the story than the humorous character dialogue of Sc. 
iii.? Show how Wolsey’s great victim, the aged Queen, by appeal- 
ing to the Pope, fights the Cardinal again more cleverly even than 
when she intervened on behalf of the people against him and his in- 
fluence over the King in Act I. What action does her appeal lead 
Campeius to suggest? Point out how this leads the king to con- 
template a very important new step. Notice how here again Cran- 
mer’s prospective appearance in the matter of the divorce is the pro- 
phetic hint, quietly let fall at the close of this act, not apparently of 
any great importance, yet indicating the new course of events. It is 
interesting to see that both the old Queen and the new Queen-to-be 
together contribute unwittingly to this important result—the recur- 
rence of the king to Cranmer for help. 

Queries for Discussion: Is this combination of the Queens 
due to the irony of history? Or is it, although historically true, one 
of the strokes of genius in reconstructing history that it comes out 
here so clearly? Is the divorce of the Queen really due to the Car- 
dinal? How soon does his power begin to wane? 

Is Sc. iii. or Sc. iv. the master-key scene to Act II.? 

Is Anne Boleyn insincere in Sc. iii.? Does the “Old Lady” speak 
from knowledgé of Anne, or of human nature? Does her suspicion 
proceed from any enmity.to the Queen? Is she really kindly? What 
evidence is there of it? 
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III. 


Topic: Act III. Wolsey’s fall. 

Hints: How do you construe the visit of the Cardinals to the 
Queen? Is it, in Shakespeare, merely the following out of their in- 
tention as expressed by Campeius at close of Act II.? Examine 
this scene (i.) for any signs that Wolsey had a deeper motive, that 
his mind may have been changed a little. Had the plea of the pre- 
lates that Katherine could trust them, any truth in it? What light 
on Wolsey’s attitude is thrown by his letter to the Pope in Sc. ii.? 
Show how this suspicion that Wolsey had changed may be re-in- 
forced by the news given in the same scene of the departure of Cam- 
peius, and how the King cried “Ha!” at it; also, that Cranmer makes 
his appearance again at this. Wolsey is last of all among those near 
to the Court, as these talking nobles are, to suspect that his downfall 
is to be one of the results of Queen Katharine’s. This scene shows 
him fully aware of his danger, however. Show how the situation is 
brought out dramatically, step by step: by gossip; by Wolsey’s 
asides ; by description of him; by direct dialogue with the King; by 
revelation of the evidence against him; by his dismissal. What 
crowning effect is gained, finally, by his closing dialogue with Crom- 
well? 

Queries for Discussion: Was the Cardinal stupid to over-reach 
himself so? Is extreme selfishness always stupid? Why? How 
did it happen that he was the man to introduce Anne to the King? 
Is the unforeseen the factor in any schemes which the astute man 
never can reckon on? If so, could it be maintained that Chance is 
the friend of Goodness after all? 

How would you explain the fact that the Cardinal did not fail 
to see the danger menacing him through Anne, or to take steps 
against it, and yet was last to see it meant his downfall? Could 
he have trimmed his course to suit the King? Why do you think he 
did not? 


IV. 


Topic: ActIV. The New Queen’s Fortune, and the Old Queen’s 
Misfortunes. 
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Hints: Show in detail how Sc. i. contrasts strongly the for- 
tunes of the two Queens ; also how this contrast is effected by means 
constantly used in this play—the talk of two gentlemen meeting. 
Then again show how (is whole Scene vividly depicting the public 
coronation of Anne at Westminster is made to contrast with Sc. ii., 
showing the angelic crowning of the dying Katharine in her retire- 
ment at Kimbolton. 

Queries for Discussion: Is there any intimation in the play of the 
briefness of Anne’s brilliancy and her ultimately even sadder end? 
Why not, do you suppose? Would it have been effective, ethically, 
dramatically, or both? Is there any sign that Wolsey ever saw the 
relation of Katharine’s downfall to his? Did she? Does the sec- 
ond scene of Act IV gain its ethical effectiveness through the impli- 
cation that the ambition of the prelate had involved him in his vic- 
tim’s woes? 


V. 


Topic: Act V. Cranmer and his Prophecies. 

Hints: The identification of Anne’s fortunes with the rise of the 
English Church, through Cranmer’s share in the independent po- 
sition assumed by the King with relation to the Pope and Katharine’s 
divorce, is assumed throughout Act V. A dialogue of two speakers 
again shows the political situation. The partisan spirit of the period 
against Cranmer as a heretic is thus brought out. The throes of 
the movements of suspense attending the birth of Anne’s child, are 
paralleled with a similar time of waiting and trial for Anne’s advo- 
cate—Cranmer. Rring out these parallels in Scs. ii. and iii. Show 
how Gardiner, Cranmer’s most malicious accuser, carries on for a 
time in the play the Wolsey side of the action, as it were. What trace 
in the play preceding this is there of Gardiner’s friendship for Wol- 
sey? Show the nature of the King’s part in the proceedings against 
Cranmer. Sc. iv. gives an impression of London crowds and rejoic- 
ing. How is this impression conveyed? Sc. v. concludes the play with 
the christening of Anne’s infant daughter, who became the great 
Queen Elizabeth. Describe the prophecies, purporting to be then 
pronounced, of the greatness of Elizabeth, and of her reign, and that 
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of her successor, James I. These are placed in the mouth of the 
prelate through whom the divorce was carried, and the success of 
Elizabeth’s and James’s England assured. Are they appropriately 
placed in Cranmer’s mouth, from both the historical and the dramatic 
points of view. Compare dramatically witn the effectiveness of the 
prophecies in ‘Macbeth’ as to the reign of James. 

Queries for Discussion: Is ‘Henry VIII.’ so built as to reveal 
readily the main design of the dramatist? Is it constructed, for ex- 
ample, so as to show how Wolsey’s ambition was checked by the two 
queens whom he meant to use as mere weak pawns in his game; 
then to show how his original move for Katharine’s divorce led her 
to appeal to the Pope; and how this led to the establishment of Cran- 
mer’s power through the attraction of Anne Boleyn for the King; 
thence through the institution of the Church of England to the suc- 
cession of those heirs of Henry, who were allied politically to it? Or 
does it unevenly, and in a less unified way throughout, reveal this 
general drift? 

Does a careful examination by acts of the story of the play, tend to 
show that the play was actually mapped out in this way; that it is 
inadequately executed; that there are signs of a falling off in the 
plan; that by the time Act V. is reached the scheme loses focus, al- 
though the situation—the christening and glorification of Elizabeth, 
is in harmony? All these elements appear. Did Shakespeare fail in 
blending them? Why? Is it explicable on the ground that it is 
a late play, and his hand has lost its cunning? Or on the ground 
that it is not all his? Or on the ground that it is like the early 
chronicle-plays—not intended to be other than a general and spec- 
tacular account of the reign of events in the Henry VIII., and in 
particular a glorification of Elizabeth? Debate all these pro and 
con. 

The theory that the play was begun and planned by Shakespeare, 
late in his career as dramatist, and then handed over to Fletcher 
for making a court show play out of it, is a suggestion of Spedding’s, 
worked out, he says, from a guess of Tennyson’s. 

The counter theory held by the earlier Shakespearians, and lat- 
terly defended by Elze, is that it is an earlier play belonging along 
with the other chronicle-plays, later material having been added. 
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External evidence does not absolutely forbid either theory, for it 
was not printed till 1623, and references in letters of 1613 to the 
Henry VIII. play, which was being performed at the Globe when 
it was burned down in 1613, do not absolutely show that this was the 
same play, or, if so, that it was new then. One of these references 
mentions the play as new, but gives it the title, ‘All is True,’ which 
is indeed applicable to ‘Henry VIII.,’ but leaves a thin possibility open 
for doubt. It mentions that the Globe was burnt during “a new play, 
called All is True, representing some principal pieces of the reign of 


Henry the 8th. . . . King Henry making a masque at the Cardi- 
nal Wolsey’s House, and certain cannons being shot off at his entry, 
some of the papers, . . . and rotten stuff, wherewith one of 


them was stopped, did light on the thatch.” 
VI. 


Topic: The Characters in ‘Henry VIII.’ 

Hints: Of Katharine, Mrs. Jameson says that Shakespeare is true 
to his epilogue, wherein the play is recommended to “The ‘merciful 
construction of good women,’ for such a one we showed ’em; 
t! © one is a queen and a heroine, but above all a good woman.” 
Dow.u.n says that what chiefly interested the dramatist was this 
“noble sufferer—one who was grievously wronged, and by a plain 
loyalty to what is faithful and true, by a disinterestedness of soul, 
and endearing magnaminity, passes out of all passion and personal 
resentment into the reality of things,’ wherein “pain remains, but 
no ignoble wrath or shallow bitterness of heart.” Heine says of her 
that “in spite of the great virtues” he has “to acknowledge in her,” 
he has an insurmountable dislike to her. He says it is enough that of 
all the women of Shakespeare she is Dr. Samuel Johnson’s special fa- 
vorite. “Was she my wife, I could make such praise a ground of 
separation.” 

Of Wolsey, Lloyd says that he “is Siakespeare’s most elaborate 
picture of the arrogant scheming and unchristian churchman.” “The 
strongest lines mark his duplicity of act and word,” yet when he is 
“relieved from the obstructions of place and power,” he has the 
conscience to see “with clear eye from what quarter might have 
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come entire protection against or compensation for danger, insult 
and fall.” “In a bright outburst of moral enlightenment we note the 
refreshment and rejuvenescence of the soul.” 

Of Anne, Hudson says that “with scarce any legitimate object- 
matter of respect or confidence, she is notwithstanding rather an 


amiable person . . with a girlish fancy . . . for vain- 
pomps and fripperies of state . . . and no sense of its dignities 
and duties . . . a kindly and pitiful heart . . . void of 


womanly principle and delicacy.” 

Of Henry, Ulrici says that Shakespeare has not spared his char- 
acter, his actions showing him to be “obstinate, capricious, selfish and 
heartless,” yet that he has “pushed his good points into the fore- 
ground.” What are they? 

And how does the play bear out these opinions ? 

Query for Discussion: Which is the central dramatic figure, King, 
Cardinal, Katharine, Anne? 


VII. 


Topic: The Historical Background. 

Hints: Examine the play first in comparison with history as to 
events, then as to the characters. Shakespeare’s sources were Hol- 
inshed’s Chronicles (1586), and Fox’s ‘Acts and Monuments of the 
Church’ (1563), Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey. How many years do 
the events cover? (1520, Field of the Cloth of Gold. 1544. Cran- 
mer called before the Council). 

Queries for Discussion: The events of the play do not follow pre- 
cisely the same order as in history. What is gained by the changes? 
Does the gain justify them? 


VIII. 


Topics: The Ethics of the Play. 

Hints: Shakespeare has been censured for nowhere condemning 
Henry, and for rewarding him with the hand of the woman he 
wanted, and the birth of a fortunate child, and for extolling Anne 
as a happy mother, beloved and admired of all the people, when, in 
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fact, Henry died in the prime of life, wrecked in body and mind from 
dissipation. Anne was thrown in prison very soon by her husband’s 
command, and died there, more miserably than Katharine at Kimbol- 
ton. 

What truth is there in the censure? What justification? How 
does the play compare in these respects with its treatment from an 
ethical point of view of Wolsey? 

Queries for Discussion: Is the play faulty ethically? Is it im- 
material and therefore undesirable for proper ethical results that all 
faulty characters be made to suffer a sufficient penalty within the 
span of life covered by a play? Should Katharine have been rein- 
stated to make the play ethically edifying? Is she in her nobility of 
suffering made admirable, and therefore more worthily treated from 
an ethical standpoint than if she were made fortunate externally? 
Why do we sympathize so heartily with the Cardinal after his fall in 
his sudden but convincing change of heart? Is the dramatist right 
in making him become so lovable through disaster? Why? Is pun- 
ishment the desirable result of sin, or rather the disposition to sin 
no more, howsoever won? 

Is it more desirable in a play that apprecation of virtue be excited 
in the characters or in the audience? Can the latter aim be effected 
by the exhibition of imperfect justice, as in Henry’s case? 

Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


% 


PROGRAMME OF THE BOSTON BROWNING SOCIETY 
FOR 1903-1904—NINETEENTH SESSION 


The Boston Browning Society has adopted for this winter’s ses- 
sion the following programme :* 
OcTorER 27. 
Paper. Browning’s Practice in Regard to Poetic Form. 
Question. Does Browning’s artistry illustrate his art theories as set 
forth in ‘Pacchiarotto ?’ 


*Hints upon the study of these poems may be found in ‘Browning 
Study Programmes,’ by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke (T. 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York). 
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NOVEMBER 24. 

Paper. The Historical Background of “The Ring and the Book.’ 

Question. Is the poet at liberty to change historical details to suit 
his artistic purpose ? 

DECEMBER 22. 
Paper. Public Opinion as depicted in “The Ring and the Book.’ 
‘Half Rome.’ 
‘The Other Half Rome.’ 
‘Tertium Quid. 

Question. Is the dispassionateness of “Tertium Quid’ any more 
trustworthy than the partizanship of ‘Half Rome’ and ‘The 
Other Half Rome?’ 

JANUARY 20. 

Paper. The Central Group of Characters. 

‘Count Guido Franceschini.’ 
‘Giuseppe Caponsacchi.” 
‘Pompilia.’ 

Question. Would Pompilia’s view of Guido’s evil nature, if put to 
the test, result in the degeneration or the development of so- 
ciety? 

FEBRUARY 23. 
Paper. The Institutional Group of Characters. 
‘Dominus Hyachinthus de Archangelis.’ 
‘Dr. Johannes-Baptista Bottinius.’ 
‘The Pope.’ 

Question. Would ‘The Ring and the Book’ be improved artistically 

by the omission of the two lawyers? 
MARCH 22. 

Paper. Browning’s Art Poems. 

Illustrated with lantern slides. 
APRIL 26. 

Paper. Autobiographical Glimpses of Mr. and Mrs. Browning as 
Revealed in their Poems. 

Question. Are these Autobiographical Poems less fine artistically 
than the impersonal poems ? 

May 7. 
Browning Birthday Celebration. 
May 24. 
Annual Meeting and Tea. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS. 


One hears in some quarters that we must have an American stage 
representing American national life for America, a most praise- 
worthy sentiment, if it does not go to the lengths of boycotting the 
dramatic masterpieces of other countries and other ages. 

America is the land above all others where there are possibili- 
ties of the development of the most catholic culture the world has 
seen, a culture which shall make tributary to itself the art of every 
land and time. Originality in art grows out of the fullness of knowl- 
edge, not out of ignorance as many are inclined to think. 

It has been discovered to be a law in the development of myths and 
folk-lore that the human mind in every portion of the globe has been 
prone to evolve similar, often almost identical ideas when it at- 
tained a like phase of culture. 

That is just as true of civilized society as of barbarous society. One 
finds, for example, the more or less untutored poets of America writ- 
ing “original” verse with themes and sentiments so familiar that it 
might almost be supposed the subjects had been given out by an 
apotheosis of an American “school-marm” to her poet-children all 
over the country, as an exercise in verse composition. Unless there 
be the widest knowledge, writers are apt to take for their own orig- 
inality things which a thousand other people are saying at the same 
time in almost the same way. 

* * x 

In order then that we may have a vigorous and original art in 
every department of artistic effort, we must know not only the life 
and the nature of our own country, but we must have the oppor- 
tunity to see and hear every thing that is good, so that we may reach 
out toward new and transcendent forms of art. 

To this end let us have theatres where we may see Morality plays 
—such as that Mr. Ben Greet presented in ‘Everyman’ witl. ‘are 
management last winter; theatres where we may see the master- 
pieces of the Greek drama, of the French classical drama, the Eliza- 
bethan drama, the Romantic French drama,—in fine, theatres devoted 
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to the representation of the drama historically considered, theatres 

devoted to the present day drama of other countries, and theatres de- 

voted to the representation of our own dramatic writers, who ought 

to receive the fullest encouragement from managers and public alike. 
* * x 

Tuat a Greek play has entertaining power, even when given in 
Greek was made evident last spring by the performance in Phila- 
delphia of the ‘Iphigenia among the Taurians’ of Euripides by Un- 
dergraduates of the University of Pennsylvania.. It was: given twiee: 
in the Academy of Music, one of the largest auditoriums in America, 
to crowded houses. The audiences were surprisingly interested and 
sympathetic and broke out from time to time in understanding and 
spontaneous applause. 

It was finely staged and costumed in accordance with the most 
recent archeological research—this part of the performance being 
under the direction of Dr. Bates of the department of Greek Arche- 
ology. Under Dr. Lamberton’s direction, the acting was brought up 
to an unusual pitch of perfection, especially when it is remembered 
that the cast was entirely of young men not yet out of college, with 
little or no experience of acting. 

The music for the play was composed by Dr. Clarke Dean of the 
Faculty of Music of the University, and attained the double distinc- 
tion of pleasing both Greek scholars and musicians. 

So little, comparatively, is known of Greek music that in writing 
music for a Greek play, one must either be meagrely archzological, 
or else attempt the translation into modern harmonies of the spirit 
of the original poetry. Dr. Clarke followed the latter course, using 
the Greek Doric octave as a basis for his melodies, which in rhythm 
followed strictly the difficult meters of Euripides. The strange and 
beautiful musical effects so produced were then enhanced by a rich 
modern harmonic setting in the orchestra. 

* * * 

In reading the fine translation of the play made by Dr. Lamber- 
ton for the benefit of those in the audience who knew no Greek, one 
could not help wondering why the masterpieces of the Greek stage 
should not become the property of the whole stage-going public by 
presentations of them in English translation. 
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THERE could be no surer sign that the prejudice against Robert 
Browning’s plays is breaking down than the fact that two or three of 
the prominent New York newspapers expended much energy and 
some wit in rebuttal of the editorial recently printed in this maga- 
zine in defense of Browning as a dramatist. A cause that arouses 
controversy is in a fair way to become a winning cause. All of 
Browning’s poetry was, even so short a time as ten years ago, a 
subject of controversy. Now he is accepted as a poet—and moreover 
as a dramatic poet by exactly the same class of critics which would 
have rejected him ten years ago. Having taken up their strong- 
hold of criticism now upon the dramas, only a slow siege of gradu- 
ally growing public opinion will oust them, as it has already ousted 
them from their previous position upon his poetry. 

* * OK 

Ir is no sort of use for them to talk as they do about there being 
certain laws which the drama must follow. No great dramatic 
genius allows himself to be governed by the rules of the critics. Con- 
sequently dramatists rarely come to their own at the hands of these 
same critics. It is really the ‘picked audience’ that recognizes the 
new thing and begins the slow siege, and that is perhaps the reason 
why certain critics have so great a dislike of the ‘picked audience.’ 
They know that sooner or later they must flee before its independent 


taste. 
* OK Ox 


THE RETURN OF THE DRUSES was repeated in Boston last spring 
before another ‘picked audience.’ 

Among that audience were some who would shake hands with 
the critics of the New York newspapers. On the other hand there 
were many who found the play one of the most beautiful and uplift- 
ing dramatic performances they had ever seen. Now, the opinion of 
cultured people who have been in the habit of seeing good plays and 
good acting, for of such is the kingdom of ‘picked audiences’—can- 
not be ignored whether they be for or against. The only conclusion 
to come to then is that different temperaments and different mental 
constitutions enjoy different kinds of dramatic entertainment. 

* * x 


But why need there be so belligerent an attitude on the part of 
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those who do not enjoy a Browning an Ibsen or a Maeterlinck 
play 7—and such anxiety to prove that their opinion is the right and 
only one? Could not they say in a modest and friendly spirit ‘Their 
art does not appeal to me, but doubtless you are sincere when you 
say it appeals to you, and as you are a person of mind and heart and 
soul like unto myself, I conclude his art must be worth while, 
though | do not happen to appreciate it.’ How the soul of the one 
who has enjoyed the Browning or Ibsen or Maeterlinck play would 
glow under such treatment. He would reply magnanimously in 
some such manner as the following: ‘The case is similar with me 
in regard to music. I am not inspired by the music of Vincent D’Inde 
or Humperdinck, but you and many others of fine musical perception 
are, therefore I conclude that in that particular direction my musical 
taste is lacking. Then what happy good-nights and shaking of 
hands! 
* *K * 

Tue scorn which it is habitual for the newspaper critic to feel 
for ‘picked audiences’ is a direct setting of the face against the laws 
of evolution, for the audiences of the future must become more and 
more ‘picked.’ The whole of society will be divided into groups, 
each of which will have its favorite forms of drama and art and 
literature. Doubtless they will often combine in the appreciation of 
certain forms of art, but with the growing complexity of society it 
would seem as if there should be recognition of the value of the 
small ‘picked audience’ that enjoys a choice play as well as a recog- 
nition of the large picked audience that enjoys a vaudeville per- 
formance. Surely, Democracy does not mean that everybody shall 
like the same thing, but that everybody shall have the opportunity to 
enjoy what he does like in peace. 

* OK Ox 

—Ricuarp II.,” as Mr. Beerbohm Tree, is now staging the play 
in London, is an elaborate antiquarian Shakespeare panorama. The 
Tournament at Coventry and the Deposition Scene at Westminster 
furnish, naturally, great opportunities for spectacular archeology, but 
far more pagentry is added than the play is set down for. Mr. 
Archer in writing of it, says that he finds ‘the scenic apparatus is 
rather too elaborate for the dramatic substance of the scenes. One 
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has a sense of waste, of failure in artistic economy; but the poet’s 
meaning is not positively overridden,’ or as another critic puts it. 
“The play has been edited with skill and as much reverence as can 
possibly be expected from one who is bound by the requirements of 
the modern theatre. The dialogue was necessarily much abridged. 
The Duchess of Gloster is quite left out, and all her scenes are too, 
of course, and a three act piece sums up Richard and his misfor- 
tunes. ‘The first act ends with the death of Gaunt, and York, North- 
umberland, and others crying, ‘““Hereford” with crossed swords over 
his body; the recital of Richard’s tyrannies having been transposed 
to an earlier part of the scene. The second begins with the Queen 
at Windsor, and ends with her and the gardener at Langley, the 
intermediate scenes having been taken up with the steps of Richard’s 
fall; and the last consists of the three main scenes: the deposition, 
the parting from the Queen, and the end at Pomfret Castle.’ 
x kx 

—GEorRGE Ector and all pertaining to her is a special theme of in- 
terest to one Bernard Taylor, a retired silk weaver, formerly of 
Nuneaton, now living in Paterson, New Jersey. He takes peculiar 
interest in tracing beneath her Warwickshire characters and locali- 
ties, the originals on which he believes she built them. Setting his 
finger on a spot near Chilvers Coton, in the map of Warwickshire, 
he will say: 

‘That’s where George Eliot lived, at Griff. Her father was agent 
for the Newdigate family. They're the family she calls the ‘Oldin- 
ports’ in her stories of the locality. Old-in-port, New-di-gate; it 
don’t take a very keen man to make out the connection. Sir Edward 
Newdigate is the present head of the family, and a fine man he is. 
He was Governor of the Bermudas at one time. 

‘George Eliot’s father was the homeliest man in the county, but 
he was a good man, too. His name was Robert Evans, and she was 
the only daughter he had. When I was eight or nine years old I’d 
make a few pennies now and again carrying notes for the young 
men over to the young ladies at the school at Nuneaton, where she 
went. She walked it from her house every day in fine weather, and 
that was a matter of three miles. From what I remember of her 
looks she wasn’t what you’d call pretty, being masculine in her ap- 
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pearance, but she’d fine, dark, splendid eyes. I don’t remember that 
I ever carried any notes to her. She wasn’t much for the young men; 
too clever for them, I suppose. At that time she wasn’t writing any, 
though I’m told her English compositions were the wonder of the 
school ; but she was all the time getting to know people. That’s the 
great secret of her stories; they’re right out of real life. 

‘Take the “Scenes from Clerical Life.” I don’t know where she 
got the name of Shepperton for Chilvers Coton, but Shepperton 
Church is the church where I went as a boy, and no mistake, and the 
Rev. Amos Barton is the Rev. John Gwynther, dead and gone these 
many years. The Rev. Mr. Gwynther was a good man, and a plain 
one, with a wife so beautiful and gentle that she was a sort of fairy 
to all us boys. To read “The Sad Fortune of the Rev. Amos Bar- 
ton” is like having that couple brought before one’s eyes. The Far- 
quhars were Squire Harper and his wife, and a nice bit of property 
they had, too. In the next story of the “Scenes from Clerical Life,” 
the Rev. Maynard Gilfil came before my time. He’s the hunting par- 
son and a common type enough. George Eliot got that character 
from the Rev. Gilpin Ebdell, the man who married my father and 
mother. My mother has often told me how as he stood up to marry 
them she could see the red of his hunting coat underneath his sur- 
plice. It was high noon, and he was going out to ride to hounds as 
soon as the wedding was off his hands. From what I heard of him 
he was a good man, not overreligious, maybe, but with a plenty of 
feeling for his fellow-men, and a warm heart, just the kind of a man 
George Eliot drew when she put together his two names and 
changed the sound and called him Gilfil. 

‘The Sir Christopher Cheverel of “Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” con- 
tinued Mr. Taylor, ‘whom she describes as’ “that splendid old man,” 
was one of the Newdigate family, the one that was the head of the 
family before Sir Edward, I think. Older people than me from 
Chilvers Coton could recognize every character in the clerical life 
stories. Now, there was her own father she took as a model for the 
yeoman, Caleb Garth, in her finest work, “Middlemarch.” Some 
think he was the basis for the character of Adam Bede, but that 
doesn’t look so plain. 

‘One of her people that is very plain to me, though, is Tulliver in 
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“The Mill on the Floss.” He's Tom Hollick through and through. 
Tom Hollick was a combination—miller, farmer and ribbon manu- 
facturer all at the same time. Mary Ann Evans used to pass his 
mill every day on her way to school, and often the miller would be 
there beside the dam and give her good morning, for Mr. Evans was 
well thought of in those parts and most folks had a pleasant word for 
his daughter. But Hollick was a curious man, a sanguine, open- 
faced fellow, with a temper of his own if he thought he was being 
put upon. I remember one spring there was a freshet in the 
brook—Pingle Brook, it was called—and his hay got washed down 
onto the land of some of his neighbors. When the water went down 
Tom went chasing his hay, but all cut hay looks pretty much alike 
and nobody was going to take his say-so that the hay on their land 
belonged to Tom Hollick, so he went to law, and for all I know the 
courts may still be trving to decide which was his hay and which was 
his neighbors’. Joshua Rann was the parish clerk of the church.’ 


—A Morris Society has been instituted under happy conditions 
in Chicago. It was organized, by chance, we suppose, on Browning’s 
Birthday, May 7, 1903, in Chicago, at a meeting called by Prof. 
Richard Green Moulton, Prof. Oscar Lovell Triggs, and Mr. Joseph 
Twyman, and assembled in the rooms of Mrs. H. M. Wilmarth, the 
Auditorium Annex, Chicago. At this meeting there were present Mr. 
and Mrs. George M. Millard, Mr. John Vance Cheeny, Mrs, H. M. 
Wilmarth, Prof. Richard Green Moulton, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Twyman, Mr. I. K. Pond, Prof. and Mrs. Oscar L. Triggs, Mr. 
L. B. Dixon, Jr., Mr. James Howard Kehler, Prof. and Mrs. Charles 
Zueblin, and Mr. Ralph Clarkson. 

Mr. Twyman, acting as Chairman, explained the objects of the 
Society, expressing a belief that the organization was timely and that 
its work would result in benefits of a permanent character. ‘The in- 
tention was disclaimed of forming a Morris ‘cult,’ the name of 
Morris being used to connote a certain modern artistic and social 
tendency. 

At a second meeting in the following week it was decided (1) to 
engage in publication, (2) to conduct an educational movement, (3) 
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to maintain club-room and establish a Morris library and museum, 
(4) to promote the founding of workshops and schools of design. 

‘We are seeking a luxury of beauty and durability more than a 
luxury or show and extravagance; we are looking, hoping, working 
for that Brotherhood which makes men considerate of their neigh- 
bor, all occupations pleasurable as well as useful, and each one willing 
to do his part towards making the world cleaner in spirit, more lovely 
and more just altogether. In this endeavor surely we can turn to no 
fellowship more profitably than to that of William Morris.’ 

These words quoted from a recent address of one of the origina- 
tors of the Society, Mr. Twyman, sound the note to which this timely 
and altogether commendable movement is attuned. May it prosper 
increasingly. 

Detailed information of the work of the Society will be furnished 
by the secretary, Oscar L. Triggs, 5634 Madison avenue, Chicago. 

x OK OK 

—AN amusing anecdote of Carlyle’s dourmess and its influence on 
Tennyson’s amour propre is given by Prof. Goldwin Smith in The 
Nation (July 9): 

‘One evening at “The Grange” we came out after dinner on the 
lawn. A glorious moon met our eyes. There were a few moments 
of pensive silence; then a voice was heard exclaiming “Puir auld 
thing!” We were left to guess whether the moon was “puir” in 
herself or because she was doomed to look down upon vile human- 
ity. 

‘It was at that time, if I remember rightly, that Tennyson was one 
of the circle at “The Grange.” He was asked to read one of his own 
poems aloud, which he was supposed to be not unwilling to do. To 
the general surprise and disappointment he refused. Looking across 
the room, I saw the cause of the difficulty. Close to Tennyson was 
Carlyle, who had not failed in the universal sweep of his philosophy 
to pass an opinion upon poetry in its relation to common sense. 
Devoting myself to the public good, I went across and invited Carlyle 
to a stroll in the grounds. He accepted the invitation, and while we 
strolled the reading came off.’ 
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SWINBURNE’S recent note on Elizabeth Barrett Browning as a 
poet catches the fire of life belonging to her in a glowing net of 
words. All it holds within its meshes is no more than Robert 
Browning said in a figure or two, as to her quality, when he wrote 
of her as ‘half angel, and half bird, and all a wonder and a wild de- 
sire.’ But comparisons are added by Swinburne which are interest- 
ing, particularly because they assert so strongly that genuineness of 
hers. It is such an instant flash toward the aim at the first touch, that 
it often makes the most masterful poets, when compared with her, as 
to this sensitive adroitness, appear to be slowly fumbling at their 
work with overcareful fingers. Swineburne says: 

‘No English contemporary poet by profession has left us work so 
full of living fire. Fire is the element in which her genius lives and 
breathes; it has less hold on earth than Tennyson’s or Browning’s 
or Miss Ingelow’s, and less aerial impulse, less fantastic or spiritual 
aspiration, than Miss Rossetti’s. But all these noble poets seem to 
play with life and passion like actors or like students if compared 
with her. The devout and undevout imaginations which caught 
hold on her passionate fancy and her sensitive conscience flew up at 
once into utterance, and became as Marlowe’s—‘“all air and fire”; 
which by no means always “made her verses clear” as those of that 
prince of poets. Nor was the fine madness of her inspiration always 
such as “rightly should possess a poets’ brain.” But in moral ardour 
and ethical energy it is unlike any other woman’s; and the peculiar 
passion which it gave to her very finest work, the rush and glow and 
ardour of aspiring and palpitating life cannot properly be compared 
with the dominant or distinctive quality of any other poet.’ 
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GLIMPSES OF PRESENT DAY POETS. 


WILLA SIBERT CATHER. 





ISS. WILLA — SIBERT 
CATHER, whose delight- 
ful volume of poems en- 

titled April Twilights, was recently 
published, was born near Winches- 
ter, Va., in 1876. When she was 
ten years old, the family moved to a 
ranch in Southwestern Nebraska, 
and for two years the child ran 
wild, playing with the little herd 
girls, and visiting the Danes and 
Norwegians, who had settled there 
as farmers. 

During the ranch period and for 
some time after, Miss Cather did 
not go to school at all, and her only 


reading was an old copy of Ben 
Johnson’s plays, a Shakespeare, a 
Byron, and The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
which latter she said she read 
through eight times in one winter. 
The first two years of her course at 
the University of Nebraska, where 
she graduated in 1895, were spent 
in the hardest kind of study, but 
then she discovered herself and be- 
gan to write a little. She edited a 
creditable college magazine, and 
did remarkably discriminating dra- 
matic criticism for the Nebraska 
State Journal. Later she wrote for 
the Lincoln Courier, and in 1896 
she came to Pittsburg, where she 
was for several vears on the staff of 
the Leader, doing clever dramatic 
and literary criticism in addition to 
her regular work. 

Miss Cather’s first story ‘Eric 
Hermanson’s Soul,’ a study of the 
effect of western climatic condi- 
tions on the Scandanavian tempera- 
ment, was translated into German 
and republished by The Dresdem 
Critic, Eugene Von Sempsky. 

All of the verse published in Miss 
Cather’s volume, “April Twi- 
lights,” has been done within the 
last five years. Her early effort was 
all toward prose, her verse always 
being incidental and usually acci- 
dental. “Grandmither Think not I 
Forget,” the best poem of the col- 
lection, was never retouched after 
the first writing. 
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Miss Cather has_ contributed 
prose and verse to various Ameri- 
can periodicals. Her latest story, 
“A Death in the Desert,” published 
in Scribners, shows that her feeling 
for western atmosphere has in no- 
wise diminished. She has also com- 
pleted a series of short stories, all of 
which are studies of artist life. 

The following poems are Miss 
Cather’s favorites - 


“GRANDMITHER, THINK NOT I 
FORGET.” 


Grandmither, think not I forget, when 
I come back to town, 

An’ wander the old ways again an’ 
tread them up an’ down. 

I never smell the clover bloom, nor see 
the swallows pass, 

Without I mind how good ye were un- 
to a little lass. 

I never hear the winter rain a-pelting 
all night through, 

Without I think and mind me of how 
cold it falls on you. 

And if I come not often to your bed 
beneath the thyme, 

Mayhap ’tis that I’d change wi’ye, and 
gie my bed for thine. 

Would like to sleep in thine. 


I never hear the summer winds among 
the roses blow, 

Without I wonder why it was ye loved 
the lassie so. 

Ye gave me cakes and lollipops and 
pretty toys a score,— 

I never thought I should come back 
and ask ye now for more. 
Grandmither, gie me your still, white 

hands, that lie upon your breast, 
For mine do beat the dark all night 
and never find me rest; 
They grope among the shadows an’ 
they beat the cold black air, 
They go seekin’ in the darkness, an’ 
they never find him there, 
They never find him there. 


Grandmither, gie me your sightless 
eyes, that 1 may never see ; 

His own a-burnin’ full 0’ love that must 
not shine for me. 

Grandmither, gie me your peaceful lips 
white as the kirkyard snow, 

For mine be red wi’ burning thirst, 
an’ he must never know. 

Grandmither, gie me your clay-stopped 
ears, that I may never hear 

My lad a-singin’ in the night when I 
am sick wi’ fear: 

A-singin’ when the moonlight over a’ 
the land is white— 

Aw God! I’ll up an’ go to him a-singin’ 
in the night, 

A callin’ in the night. 


Grandmither, gie me your clay-cold 
heart that has forgot to ache, 

For mine be fire within my breast and 
yet it cannot break. 

It beats and throbs forever for the 
things that must not be— 

An’ can ye not let me creep in an’ rest 
a while by ye? 

A little lass afeard o’ dark slept by ye 
years agone, 

Ah, she has found what night can hold 
*twixt sunset an’ the dawn! 

So when I plant the rose an’ rue above 
your grave for ye, 

You'll know it’s under rue an’ rose that 
I would like to be, 

That I would like to be. 


MILLS OF MONTMARTRE. 


Upon the hill above the town— 
The old town pale and gray— 

In other days went up and down 
The country lasses gay. 

Below the humming mills it shone, 
Across the fields of flowers, 

The city, dreamlike, far away,— 
The island, stream, and towers. 


The merry mills were going, 
The country winds were blowing, 
And brave the miller sings: 
“Bring in, bring in your yellow grain, 
My weight is never light; 
(Oh tall my mill and swift her wings!) 
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Bring in, bring in your yellow grain, 
And I will give you. white. 

Wide is my hopper for your grist, 
My mill-stones you may trust: 

Bring in your harvest when you list, 
And I will give you dust.” 


Upon the hill above the town 
They grind the corn no more; 

The girls go tripping up and down 
From idle door to door. 

The nights are terrible with mirth, 
The days ashamed for song; 

Against the sky the crimson sails 
Turn all the night-time long. 


The merry mills are going, 
The country winds are blowing, 
And brave the miller sings: 
“Bring in, bring in your yellow grain, 
My weight is never light; 
(Oh tall my mill and swift her wings!) 
Bring in, bring in your yellow grain, 
And I will give you white. 
Wide is my hopper for your grist, 
My mill-stones you may trust: 


Bring in your harvest when you list, 
And I will give you dust.” 


THE HAWTHORN TREE. 


Across the shimmering meadows— 
Ah, when he comes to me! 

In the spring time, 

In the night time, 

In the starlight, 

Beneath the hawthorn tree. 


Up from the misty marsh land— 
Ah, when he climbed to me! 

To my white bower, 

To my sweet rest, 

To my warm breast, 

Beneath the hawthorn tree. 


Ask of me what the birds sang, 
High in the hawthorn tree; 
What the breeze tells, 

What the rose smells, 

What the stars shine— 

Not what he said to me! 


MADISON CAWEIN. 


All things are wrought of melody. 
Unheard, yet full of speaking spells. 
Within the rock, within the tree, 
A soul of music dwells. 


ADISON CAWEIN, a mod- 
ern Lake poet, was born 
in Louisville, Ky., March 

23rd, 1865. When a boy at school 
he wrote verse worthy of the notice 
of prominent critics. A year after 
he had left school he published his 
first book under the title of “Bloozs 
of the Berry.’ It is significant of 
much that this book, containing for 
the greater part poems written by a 
schoolboy, attracted favorable crit- 


—(‘Unheard’). 


icism from Wm. Dean Howells in 
the Harper's Magazine, as well as 
from the book reviewer for ‘The 
Atlantic Monthly.’ In 1888 ‘The 
Triumph of Music’ was given to 
world, and this also won well mer- 
ited praise from Mr. Howells. Mr. 
Cawein’s next work, of a slightly 


different type, was ‘Accolon of 
Gaul,’ an Arthurian Idyll of some 
length. In rapid succession came 


‘Lyrics and Idylls, and ‘Moods and 











Memories,’ the latter a collection of 
new poems, and what the author 
considered best in his two earliest 
works. In 1893 he bought out ‘Red 
Leaves and Roses, a book entitled 
‘Poems of Nature and Love,’ com- 
posed of selections for Accolon of 
Gaul (revised and written) and 
‘Lyrics and Idylls,’ together with a 
few now poems. 

A long nature poem ‘/ntimations 
of the Beautiful, ‘in which,” says 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, referring to an 
English edition of Mr. Cawein’s 
work, “the Kentucky flavor, if we 
may call it so—is perhaps to be 
most agreeably detected.” This 
poem, considered by Mr. Cawein 
his finest piece of nature work, is, 
unfortunately, too long to quote. 

To write an English translation 
in the original meters of the Ger- 
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man poets, is a task that might 
prove difficult to many, yet Mr. Ca- 
wein did this successfully in that 
collection which covered the Ger- 
man poets from Goethe to Geibel. 

Mr. Cawein now published suc- 
cessively ‘Undertones,’ ‘The Garden 
of Dreams,’ ‘Shapes and Shadows,’ 
‘Idyllic Monologues,’ ‘One Day and 
Another,’ ‘Weeds by the Wall,’ and 
‘A Voice on the Wind.’ 

A collection of Mr. Cawein’s 
poems made by Mr. Edmund Gos- 
se, was published 1902 in England, 
under the title ‘Kentucky poems.’ 
This book met with instant success 
throughout England. 

In a day of trivial poetry com- 
posed for ‘clever’ people, and ap- 
pearing in ‘clever’ magazines, it is 
unusual to come upon a man who 
writes with true feeling. The fol- 
lowing selections show this author, 
a man to whom the call of the wood- 
land has not come in vain, at his 
best. 


A TWILIGHT MOTH. 


Dusk is thy dawn: when Eve puts on 
her state 

Of gold and purple in the marbled 
west, 

Thou comest forth like some embodied 
trait, 

Or dim conceit, a lily-bud confessed; 


Or, of a rose, the visible wish; that, 
white, 

Goes softly messengering through the 
night, 

Whom each expectant flower makes its 
guest. 


THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


Above long woodland ways that led 
To dells the stealthy twilights tread 
The west was hot geranium red; 

And still, and still, 
Along old lanes the locusts sow 
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In May with clustered pearl and snow, 

Deep in the crimson afterglow, 

We heard the homeward cattle low, 

And then, far off, like some sweet woe, 
The whippoorwill, the whippoorwill. 


Beneath the idle beechen boughs 
We heard the cowbells of the cows 
Come slowly jangling towards the 
house; 
And still, and still; 
Beyond the light that would not die 
Out of the scarlet-haunted sky, 
Beyond the evening-star’s white eye 
Of glittering chalcedony, 
Drained out of dusk the plaintive cry 
Of ner of “whippoor- 
wi e 


And in the city oft, when swims 

The white moon o’er the smoke that 
dims 

Its disc, I dream of wildwood limbs, 

And still, and still, 

I seem to hear, where shadows grope 

*Midst ferns and flowers the dewdrops 
rope,— 

Lost in faint deeps of helitrope 

Above the clover-sweetened slope,— 

Retreat, despairing past all hope, 

The whippoorwill, the whippoorwill. 


ARTEMIS. 


Oft of the hiding Oread wast thou seen 

At earliest morn, a tall, imperial shape, 

High-buskined, dew-dripped, and on 
close, young curls, 

Bright blackness of thick hair, the tipsy 
drops 

Caught from the dripping sprays of 
under-bosks, 

Touched of thy cheek and of thy 
shoulder brush, 

Thy rosy cheek as far Aurora’s fair, 

Thy snowy shoulder Hebe-beautiful. 


Oft did the shaggy hills and solitudes 
Of Arethusa shout and ring and reel, 
Reverberate and echo merrily 
With the deep belling of thy noble 
: hounds, 
Big-mouthed and musical, that on the 
stag 


Or bristling wild-boar furious grew in 
quest; 

And thou, as keen, fleet-footed and 
clean-limbed, ‘ 

Inviolable, with thy quivered crew, 

Rushed, swinging on the wind free 
limbs and lithe, 

And — all radiance, flung back to 


And bale with light the wine-white 
air of morn. 


Ai me! their throats! their clarion- 
crystal throats, 

That made the hills sing and the wood- 
ways dance, 

As if to Orphic strains, and gave them 
life, 

Ai me! their bosoms’ deepness and the 
firm 

Pure, happy beauty of their naked 
imbs, 

That — the forest vacancies with. 
ight, 

Swift daylight of their splendor, and 
made blow, 

Within the glad sonorous solitudes, 

Old germs of flowerets a century cold. 


The woodland Naiad whispered by her 


rock; 
The Hamadryad, limpid-eyes and wild, 
Expectant rustled by her usual oak, 
And laughed in wonder; and mad Pan 
himself 
Reeled piping fiercely down the din- 
gled deeps, 
With rollicking eye that rolled a sen- 
sual joy. 
And did some unwed maiden, musing 


where 
Her. father’s well, among the god- 
graced hills, 
Bubbled and babbled, hear thy bugled 


cry, 
O Huntress, then, while yet her drip- 

ping jar ale 
Unheeded brimmed, she vowed virgin- 


ity 
To a and laid her shorn hair at thy 
eet. 


But, _ not when the garish daylight 


Is 
The forests with far- swimming gold 
and green 
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Let me behold thee, goddess! but when 


dim 

The slow night settles on the haunt- 
ed wood 

And walks in mystery; and the great 
stars 

Shine out intensely: and the echoy 
waste, 

Far off, far off, in murmurs palpi- 
tates 

Unto some night-bird’s song, unmer- 
ciful, 


Unmerciful and sad and bitter-sweet. 

Then come in ali they godhead, beauti- 
ful! 

All beautiful and gentle, as thou cam’st 

To lorn Endymion, who, in Lemnos 
ons, : 

Lone in the wizard magic of the wood, 

Wandered a dreaming boy, unfriended, 
sad.— 

It grew far off among the easy trees, 

Thy pensive beauty, blossoming flower- 
like 

Between the tree-trunks and the lac- 
ing limbs; 

Bright in the leaves that kissed for 
very joy 


KATRINA 


Trask has, no doubt, had its 
effect as her ‘Hints on 
Housekeeping’ would seem to indi- 
cate. Yet she does not relie on any 
such utilitarian production for 
claim to distinction as a writer. 
‘\vore or less well educated in fash- 
able finishing schools, she was 
content with the knowledge 
thos gained, but wrote and studied, 
owever, with any idea of 
bursting into the literary world, 
since she considered the education 
of her children before all else. 
But when the supreme sorrow of 


Tc Dutch ancestry of Katrina 


And drunkenness of glory thus re- 
vealed. 

He saw it all, from glorious face to 
feet, 

The naked pearl of all thy loveliness, 

Thy breasts of blended lily and of rose. 

Alone, uncompaniéd of handmaidens. 

Like some rare, radiant fruit Hesperi- 
an, 

Not to be plucked of gods or men, 
thou hung’st 

the boughs of heaven. Thy 

moonéd voice 

Came dimpling on his wistful ear, and 
sighed 

Like leaves that kiss and kiss and kiss 
again. 

And on such perilous beauty that must 
slay, 

The poisonous favor of thy godliness, 

Feasting his every sense through eyes 
and ears, 

His soul exalted grew and amorous,— 

Like some young god who, draining 
amber bowls, 

Grows drunk with 
mortal love. 

And what remained, ah, what remained 
but death! 


Upon 


nectar,—with im- 


TRASK. 


a woman's life came to Mrs. Trask, 
and all her children were taken, she 
had a long serious illness. During 
the progress of her convalescence 
she suddenly became possessed with 
the dramatic action, conversation, 
and pictures—which she felt im- 
pelled to record. In five days— 


writing each day until the pen- 
cil fell from her hand _ she 
wrote three Idylls. Her  writ- 


ing was still for her own pleas- 
ure, not for the world. In 1892, 
at the request of her friends, she 
published anonymously her Idylls 
‘Under King Constantine’ The 
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favorable reception this book re- 
ceived encouraged her to allow her 
name to appear on the title page of 
a second edition, which has been 
followed by three others, the last 
in 1899. “Especially,” says Mrs. 
Trask, “was I influenced by the 
judgment of Mr. Richard Henry 
Stoddard, who was an entire stran- 
ger to me and who wrote very en- 
thusiastically of me, and afterwards 
to me.” Mrs. Trask’s next book 
was a volume of Sonnets and Lyrics 
—now in a third edition; then a 
novel “John Leighton, Jr.,” and 
“Lessons in Love.” In addition to 
these, her best known works, ‘Free 
Not Bound,’ a novel has just been 
published. 

Mrs. Trask, who is the wife of 
Spencer Trask, the New York 
banker, has come to the front so 
very rapidly as poet, novelist, and 
essayist that curiosity is especially 
stimulated to know of the private 
life of a thinker and worker so 
resolute and so original, so varied 
also in her methods, as to inspire 
not only respect but wonder. 

Although it has been a theory 
that the successful writer should be 
goaded by necessity or spurred on 
by an uncongenial surrounding to 
write his or her best, this is an er- 
ror at least in the present instance. 

It is perhaps natural that people 
are surprised to learn that this in- 
dustrious and gifted woman has 
made her way to the front through 
the enervating atmosphere of lux- 
ury and adulation, two of the worst 
foes to literary or any other kind 
of work. Mrs. Trask’s favorite 
poems are: 

















LOVE. 


O Power of Love, O wondrous mys- 
tery! 

How is my dark illumined by thy light. 

That maketh morning of my gloomy 
night, 

Setting my soul from Sorrow’s bond. 
age free 

With swift-sent reveiation; yea, I see 

Beyond the limitation of my sight 

And senses, comprehending now, 
aright, 

Today’s proportion to Eternity. 

Through thee, my faith in God is made 
more sure, 

My searching eyes have pierced the 
misty veil; 

The pain and anguish which stern sor- 
row brings, 

Through thee become more easy to en- 
dure. 

Love-strong I mount, and Heaven's 
high summit scale: 

Through thee, my soul has spread her 
folded wings. 
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AIDENN. 
Heaven is mirrored Love, deep in 
thine eyes, 
Soft falls its shimmering light upon 
thy face; 
Tell me, Beloved, is this Paradise, 
Or but Love’s bower in some deep- 
sheltered place? 


Is that God’s burning bush that now 
appears, 
Or but the sunlight slanting through 
the trees? 
Is that sweet song the music of the 
spheres, 
Or but the deep 
breeze? 


andante of the 


Are we blest spirits of some glad new 
birth 
Floating at last in God’s eternity? 
Or art thou, Love, still but a man on 


earth, : 

And I a woman clinging close to thee? 

AT LAST. 

Beyond the bourn of mortal death 
and birth, 

Two  lovers—parted sorrowing on 
earth— 

Met in the land of dim and ghostly 
space. 


Wondering, he gazed on her illumined 
face; 

“Alone you bear the burden, now,” he 
said, 

“Of bondage; mine is ended,—I am 
dead.” 

With rapturous note of victory, she 
cried, 

“The Lord of Life be praised! I, too, 
have died.” 


SORROW. 
O thorn—Crowned Sorrow, pitiless and 
stern, 
I sit alone, with broken heart, my 
head 
Low bowed, keeping Love vigil with 
my dead. 


My soul, unutterably sad, doth yearn 

Beyond relief in tears—they only burn 

My aching eyelids to fall back unshed 

Upon the throbbing brain like molten 
lead, 

Making it frenzied. Shall I ever learn 

To face you fearlessly, as by my door 

You stand with haunting eyes and 
death-damp hair, 

Through the night-watches, whispering 
solemnly, ; 

“Behold, I am thy guest forevermore.” 

It chills my soul to know that you are 
there. 

Great God, have mercy on my misery! 


DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


T Shepherstown, West Vir- 
A ginia, almost within sight of 
where John Brown gave up 

his life for an idea thirty-two years 
ago, lives Mrs. Danske Dandridge. 
It is a home worthy a poetess— 
“Rose Brake’”—whose pretty, fra- 
grant name the world knows, since 
it gave title to one of Mrs. Dan- 
dridge’s volumes of verse. Here is 
a charming description, in its mis- 
tress’s own words, of the tranquil, 


remote, flowery old home where she 
lives the secluded life her always 
fragile health requires, with her 
stalwart husband—a man of mark 
in Virginia politics—and the two 
“little brownies,” Steenie and Vio- 
let. 

“Do you want to know ‘what’s 
the way to Arcady?’ I can tell you 
all about it, for I live there! Imag- 
ine, then, a grove of magnificent 
oaks, stretching with mighty slope 





ly 


, 


id 











and billowy swell, where hundreds 
of squirrels are frisking and chat- 
tering. Then imagine a great old- 
fashioned garden, not too prim, 
with hedges of blossoming white 
lilac and rows of incorrigibly order- 
ly box, and tangles of as incor- 
rigibly disorderly creepers, every- 


where. Beds of lily-o-the-valley 
and gorgeous irises and tulips; 
vines, wistaria and honeysuckle, 


fairly draping the trees.” 

Contrariwise to complete the 
charm of the picture, Mrs. Dan- 
dridge’s poetry is worthy of her 
home. So discerning a critic as 
Mr. Andrew Lang discovered this 
—and it is very seldom that an 
English critic finds a true poet in 
America : 

“It is from the chamber of an in- 
valid—except for her family, as be- 
reft of society as Robinson Crusoe 
—that rs. Danske Dandridge 
sends a volume called Joy, and full 
of charming verses. The much- 
abused word ‘charming’ is really 
appropriate here, for the verses 
have “the music of the moon” and 
the image of the Indian summer : 
they ring with the melody of alien 
birds, and are rich with the scent 
and color.of exotic flowers.” 

The following poems are Mrs. 
Dandridge’s favorites: 





SILENCE. 


Come down from thine aerial height, 

Spirit of the summer night! 

Come softly stepping from the slender 
moon, 

Where thou dost lie upon her gentle 
breast, 

And bring a boon 

Of silence and of solace for our rest. 
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Or lift us 
place 

Where she doth hide her face; 

Lap us in light and cooling fleece and 
steep 

Our hearts in_ stillness; 

drowsy dreams; 

Grant us the pleasant languor that be- 
seems, 

And rock our sleep. 


lift our souls to that bright 


drench in 


Quell thy barbed lightning in the som- 


bre west, 

Quiet thy thunder-dogs that bay the 
Moon; 

Soothe the day’s fretting like a tender 
nurse, 

Breathe on our spirits till they be in 
tune: 


Were it not best 

To hush all noises in the universe, 

And bless with solemn quietude, that 
thus 

The still, small voice of God might 
speak to us? 
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THE ANGELS’ SONG. 


Tell me, ye shepherds of the upland 
plain, 
What time the starry courts aerial rang 
With rapture of the loud seraphic 
strain. 
Did naught remain? 
Did no heart learn the song the an- 
gels sang? 


On the long slope beside the plashed 
pool, 

Guarded by stunted thorn-trees, flaked 
with wool, 

When the sheep came to quench their 
seldom thirst— 

O favored pool! that in thy tranquil 
space 

Mirrored that night each rapt, immor- 
tal face, 

When on the drowsy ear the anthem 
burst, 

And the strong seraphs hymned, in 
sacred joy, 

Their glorious Holy 
Boy! 

Was there no tuneful shepherd, nice of 


paean to the 


ear, 
Who caught the lilt of that celestial art, 
And evermore could hear 
The mellow chorus singing in his 
heart? 
In retrospective mood, 
On home-made strings, or on the tim- 
brel rude, 
Could strike again 
The music that the angels sang to men, 
The music that high Heaven gave to 
earth 
To celebrate the 
birth? 


crowned Savior’s 


Through a long life one kept each per- 

fect tone, 

musing, 

own: 

Then, in the tempest times that swept 
the land, 

And scattered far and wide the shep- 
herd band, 

One, seamed with grief and eld, and 
hoary grown, 

Still sat, as erst, upon the accustomed 
stone, 


And, made the melody his 


Poet-lore. 


When came again the night of all the 
year, 

Again upon the consecrated ground, 

With sons and grandsons reverent 
around, 

Whose Christ-filled hearts His love had 
tuned to hear. 

“Sing us, O shepherd, that angelic air!’ 

Then flowed the cadenced heavenly har 
mony 

From out a soul grown beautiful there- 


y: 

While the hushed group was gazing on 
the sky 

As though they heard a seraph shout 
aloud, 

From the white bosom of a moonlit 
cloud, 

The holy song whose echoes shall not 
cease, 

The song of peace. 


TO MY COMRADE TREE. 


“The tree is grown that shall yield 
to each his last narrow house 
and dark.’—Country Parson. 


Remote in woods where _ thrushes 
chant; 

Or on some lonely mountain slope; 

Or in a copse, the cockoo’s haunt— 

With fingers pointing to the cope, 


There stands a tree, there stands a 


tree, 
Must fall before they bury me. 


O waiting heart, where’er thou art, 
At last thy dust with mine shall blend; 
For though we spend our days apart 
We come together at the end; 

And thou with me, and I with thee, 
Must lie in perfect unity. 


Within a cramped confine of space, 
And owning naught of earth beside, 
That heart must be my dwelling-place. 
For whom the world was not too wide. 
A new-time Dryad, mine must be 

The shape that shall inhabit thee. 


Perchance in some lone wandering 
On thine old roots I may have lain 
And heard above the wood birds sing, 
While God looked down upon us twain; 
And did I feel no thrill, with thee 

Of fellowship and sympathy? 
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Is they strong heart ne’er wearied out 

With standing ’neath the overfreight 

Of boughs that compass thee about, 

With mass of green, or white, a- 
weight? 

O patient tree, O patient tree! 

Dost never long for rest, like me? 


I know thou spreadest grateful shade 

When fierce the noontide sun doth 
beat; 

And birds their nests in thee have 
made 

And cattle rested at thy feet: 

Heaven grant I make this life of mine 

As beautiful and brave as thine! 


And when thy circling cloak is doffed 
Thou standest on the storm-swept sod 


And liftest thy long arms aloft 
In mite appealing to thy God: 
Appeal for me, appeal for me, 

That I may stand as steadfastly. 


Let me fulfill my destiny 

And calmly wait for thee, O friend! 
For thou must fall and I must die, 
And come together at the end— 

To quiet slumbering addressed; 

Shut off from storm; shut in for rest. 


Thus lying in God’s mighty hand 
While His great purposes unfold, 
We'll feel as was from Chaos planned, 
His breath inform our formless mould; 
New shape for thee, new life for me, 
For both, a vast eternity. 


JAMES BENJAMIN KENYON. 


The poet is the heir of every clime; 
He gathers spoil from all the years of 


time; 


He reads Fate’s holograph with vision 


clear, 


And sees a rainbow smiling in a tear. 


KENYON (Lit. D.), was 

born at Frankfort, New 
York, April 26, 1858, in the midst 
of the rare scenery of the Mohawk 
Valley. A strong ancestry com- 
bined with suggestive environment, 
followed by the wise use ot his in- 
herited ability have conspired to 
present acquirement and produc- 
tions. As a lad hewas shy, and loved 
to wander afield, by stream and in 
the woods alone, and thus Nature 
early opened to his youthful mind 
her secrets. An illustration of his 
perception, and facility of expres- 


R EV. JAMES BENJAMIN 


, 


sion will be found in his dedica- 
tory lines to his volume “An Oaten. 
Pipe” : 


“The summer’s surf against my feet 
In leagues of foam-white daisies beat; 
Along the bank-side, where I lay, 
Poured down the golden tides of day; 
A vine above me wove its screen 

Of leafy shadows cool and green, 
While, faintly as a fairy bell, 

Upon the mu: nurous silence fell, 
The babbling of a slender stream 
In the sweet trouble of its dream. 
Then as the poppied noon did steep, 
The breathing world in fumes of sleep, 
I shaped with fingers drowsed and 

slow 

An oaten pipe whereon to blow.” 
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Amid these scenes Dr. Kenyon 
spent his boyhood and found early 
schooling. He was graduated from 
Hungerford Collegiate Institute in 
1874, and for three seasons taught 
school, but in 1876 he entered upon 
what appeared to him to be his life- 
duty, the Christian ministry. Loy- 
ally he entered upon and prosecuted 
his chosen work, and with the ex- 
ception of two years, in New York 
city lecture management, he has 
been in the pastorate from the is- 
suance of his first license to preach. 

He was married in 1878 to Mar- 
garet Jane Taylor, a lady of Scotch 
ancestry, and they have three chil- 
dren, a son and two daughters. His 
affection for wife and children is 
marked and * -autiful. We glean 
from his verse a tribute to both: 


“O thou who, in the sacred name of 
wife, ‘ 
Shall garner good from all the years 
to be— 
Twin of my heart, O thou who unto 


me 
Shalt yield the perfect flower of thy 
iite— 
Take these poor songs, faint echoes of 
past years, 
Sung in the ample light of this rich 
morn, 
Where hope keeps watch beside her 
latest born, 
And Memory sits smiling through her 
tears.” 


“No rose can shut and be a bud again; 
Sometime, my darling, you shall un- 
derstand 
Why I am greedy of these moments 
when 
Against my breast I hold your little 
hard, 
And watch the curves and dimples of 
your face 
And all your beauty and your flow- 
er-like grace.” 


John Burroughs once wrote Mr. 
Kenyon concerning lines in his vol- 
ume “Out of the Shadows,” asking, 
“What have sheep bells to do in 


American poems? Give us a note 
from the Mohawk Valley.” And 
yet at that very hour the sheep bells 
were tinkling upon the long slopes 
of the hills which smiled down upon 
the winding waters of the Mohawk. 
Concerning the river itself he 
writes : 


“Thou windest down between the hills, 
Past many a gleaming lawn and lea, 
The tribute of a thousand rills 
To bear toward the distant sea. 


*Twixt level fields of wheat and corn, 
By many a cool and quiet wood, 
Past founts where singing streams are 

born, 
Thou rollest down thy silver flood. 
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The lordly Hudson waits for thee; 
With throbbing heart and smiling 


face, 
He greets his bride right royally, 
And folds her in his wide embrace. 


And thus espoused, ye sweetly flow 
Down to the boundless azure sea, 
As loving souls together go 
Into God’s vast eternity.” 


This is a selection from one of 
his several volumes of poems, the 
first of which appeared when he 
was only sixteen years of age. The 
title of his first book was “The 
Fallen, and Other Poems.” “Out 
of the Shadows” followed; “Songs 
in All Seasons,” “In Realms of 
Gold,” “At the Gate of Dreams,” 
“An Oaten Pipe,” “A Little Book 
of Lullabies” and “A Book of 
Poems.” In prose he has produced 
“Loiterings in Old Fields” and 
“Remembered Days,” and now a 


story, “Retribution,” just from the 


press. He has been a contributor 
to The Atlantic Monthly, The Cen- 
tury, Lippincotts, The Cosmopoli- 
tan,.The Current, and other publi- 
cations. In 1892 the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters (Lit. D.) 
was deservedly conferred upon him 
by Syracuse University. 

Dr. Kenyon’s work is construc- 
tive. His verse deals with life, love 
and destiny, subjects of permanent 
interest. He sees through nature to 
God and goes from human affection 
and life experiences to Divine love 
and care, in which faith in God and 
humanity is strongly expressed. His 
writings show ! 


“That wisdom which still holds in fee 
Faith in our own: humanity, 


And faith in God who veils His face, 

But whose large language still we 
trace 

In blooms below and stars above, 

Whose burden was and still is—love.” 


Spontaneity, intensity and high 
purpose are found in his writings, 
and his work confirms the statemeut 
that “poetry is the most vital form 
of human expression.” His later 
lines show the most painstaking 
even finical care in word selection. 
His mind-vision is clear and most 
effectively and tearsely expressed. 
In such “A Glance” at a present 
day poet it is impossible to quote 
extensively to indicate range, and it 
is quite unnecessary, for within the 
compass of less than a score of 
lines Dr. Kenyon quickens thought 
as to creation, existence and person- 
al responsibility : 


“The world is but a hollow breathing 
shell 
By some chance wave cast on these 
shores of time, 
Still keeping in its ever-haunting 
chime 
The tameless voice of chaos’ ancient 
spell. 
At whiles in its dark concave thunders 
swell, 
Waking the echoes of creation’s 
prime, 
And solemn memories of that day 
sublime 
When through void gulfs of space 
light did upwell. 


Lo, evermore within the heavy ear 
Of sleeping, sedden, crass mortality 
It sobs its ceaseless warning, year by 
year, 
That o’er it once again shall heave 
night’s sea; 
And whose hearkens, hushed and 
tense, may hear 
The awful whispers of eternity.” 
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He attempts ‘no bizarre forms of 
verse, but in all his writings strives 
to maintain the classic traditions of 
English poetry. Life throbs with ro- 
mance, and he portrays it without 
being weakly sentimental. He com- 
bines grace with strength, morals 
and religion without cant, and love 
of childhood with beauty and man- 
liness. His subjects embrace a wide 
range of thought and feeling, and 
are treated with fidelity to life and 
truth. The final tribute of readers 
and lovers of his verse will confirm 
his sonnet “Well Done” : 


“When I have lived my life, and death 
at last 
Sucks the sweet breath from out my 
white, cold lips; 


When o’er my fixed, faint eyes the 
swift eclipse 
Of Sane draws, and thick and 
ast 
The shadows no man knows crowd up 
the vast 
Dim vista of eternity; when dips 
My final sun from sight, and dark- 
ness slips 
Upon me, quenching utterly the past; 
Then while fond friends around me 
weep and pray, 
And come to kiss their last kiss, one 
y one,— 
Ere a hath faded quite the light of 
ay, 
And ere my mortal sands are fully 


run,— 
God, grant that I may hear one dear 
Voice say, 
With love and tenderness,” 
done! well done! 


—Bennet E. Titus. 


well 


AUGUSTA COOPER BRISTOL. | 


TOL, the daughter of Col. 

Otis and Hannah (Powers) 
Cooper, was born April 17th, 1835, 
in Croyden, N. H., a small pic- 
turesque mountain town. This child, 
to be known later as teacher, poet 
and lecturer, was the youngest of 
ten children, inheriting that execu- 
tive force and love of industry 
which characterized to a marked de- 
gree both her parents. 

At school she was very preco- 
cious both in mathematics and com- 
position. A mere chance led to her 
adoption of verse as an ideal ex- 
pression of her thoughts. One day 
(she was but eight years of age 
at the time) her mother suggested 


AU to. COOPER BRIS- 


that she should try to compose some 
verse. In a few minutes she re- 
peated a verse so good that her 
hearer could hardly believe it orig- 
inal. Hurt by the expressed doubt, 
yet proud that her effort was not 
‘damned by faint praise,’ she proved 
herself by composing other poetry, 
choosing her themes from her pic- 
turesque environment. At the age 
of fifteen she entered upon her ca- 
reer as teacher, utilizing the spring 
and autumn months to advance her 
own education. In 1866, nine years 
after her unfortunate marriage and 
divorce, she married Louis Bristol, 
a lawyer of New Haven, Conn., a 
graduate of Yale. In 1869 she pub- 
lished a volume of poems, and in 
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that year, after reading ‘Woman 
and her Era,’ she was led by a sense 
of duty to give her first public lec- 
ture. In 1872 she removed to her 
present home in Vin. *-nd, N. J., 
where she lived for four years, fre- 
quently solicited to address the pub- 
lic. Here she was teacher and 
President of a Ladies’ Social Sci- 
ence Class, giving lessons from 
Spencer and Carey. <A few years 
later she gave two courses of lec- 
tures, one before the New York 
Positirist Society, another before 
the Woman’s Social Science Club 
of the same city. As a result of 
these lectures she was sent to Guise, 
France, to study the Equitable As- 
sociation of Labor and Capital. 
As delegate to the International 
Convention of Liberal Thinkers in 
Brussels, she presented an address 
on “The Scientific Basis of Moral- 
ity.” On returning home she was 
chosen lecturer of the New Jersey 
State Grange, and was three years 
a member of the National Lecture 
Bureau of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. 

After her husband’s death Mrs. 
Bristol devoted herself entirely to 
the education of her youngest 
daughter, but at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago, she came again before 
the public as a speaker in the Con- 
gress of Repi-sentative Women. 

Her philos’:..' addresses have 
been brought ¥ societies both 
in France and .\nerica. Those best 
known are “The . ‘hilosophy of Art,” 
“The Business ‘‘hase of Woman’s 
Advancement,” “Science, and its 
Relation to Human Character,” and 
“The Relation of the Maternal 


Function to the Woman Intellect.” 

“The Web of Life,” published in 
the Lotus Series, appeared in 1895, 
this being the last work of import- 
ance which has come from her pen, 
with the exception of her new book 
‘A Spray of Cosmos’ which will 
contain selections from the best of 
her work, together with half a doz- 
en Lyrics hitherto unpublished. 

The following is probably one of 
her most interesting poems : 


A MORNING PICTURE. 


My path, that runneth low and small, 
With vexing care and petty strife 
Is narrowed; yet some pictures fall 
Into my life, 


So heavenly rich, so perfect fair, 
know no more my poor estate, 
But walk the hills of upper air 
With all the great. 


Upon the breezy porch I stayed 
To look and listen, yester-morn; 
The southern breezes softly played, 
Among the corn. 
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And all the glossy woodland shook 
As with a tremble of delight, 
‘And lilies bowed above the brook 
Their faces white. 


And white the wingéd cloud above, 

And white the clover field below, 

And wondrous twitterings of love 
From throats of snow. 


A web of beaded silver hung 
Upon the wild fern’s tiny plumes, 
And burnished wings flashed in among 
The fuchsia blooms. 


And every sound of earth or air, 
Lapsed into sweetness soft 
clear ;— 
A subtle blending, rich and rare, 
That charmed the ear. 


and 


How lightly pulsed my very blood! 
My being bathed in Beauty’s sea! 
The tide was up, and all the flood 
Surged over me! 


And in my spirit’s ecstasy, 
The barriers of sense and sin 
Seemed overborne—so heavenly high 
The tide rushed in! 


“Oh would it 
found!”— 
(My heart in whisperings began,) 
“This perfectness of sight and sound 
Sublimed in man.” 


might for once be 


When suddenly I turned to look; 
For lo! the Over-Soul had heard 
My inward murmuring, and took 
Me at my word. 


And there, before the oaken gate, 

Upon his proud impatient steed 

He sat—the man of purpose great 
And daring deed: 


The man of all that troublous time* 
Who measured, with his falcon eye, 
The stature, and the needs sublime 
Of Liberty. 





*1866. 


The wind’s caressing fingers caught 
The tossing plumage of his hair; 
How heavenly rich the picture wrought! 
How perfect fair! 


And passing o’er my weak surprise, 
And bending with a knightly grace, 
He dropt the starlight of his eyes 
Into my face. 


And while I faintly faltered down, 
He gently soothed my foolish fear, 
And smiling on my rustic gown, 
Spake tender cheer. 


Oh very softly flowed the tones 
f melted music from his lips, 
As sweet as when through mossy 
stones 
A brooklet slips. 


Yet, like an echo from a star, 
A grandeur deified the strain, 
Like thunder, blending faint and far 
With dropping rain. 


And graciously, and gently still, 
He took my trembling fingers then, 
He—the invincible of will, 
The man of men, 


Who dared in every hour to throw 
Full challenge in Oppression’s face, 
That our America might grow 
To whiter grace. 


Was not my poor life glorified? 
For I had touched as brave a hand 
As ever smote tyrannic pride 

On sea or land. 


And all so briefly as it passed— 
The morning and the meeting—yet 
A halo in my life is cast, 

A picture set, 


And nevermore my heart will pray, 
“Oh would it might for once be 
found;” 
But joyfully to Nature say, 
“Thy work is crowned.” 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, ESSAYS. 


Among the books of especial in- 
terest and value to musicians, ‘Theo- 
dore Leschetisky, by the Comtesse 
Angéle Potocka, translated by Gen- 
evieve S. Lincoln, takes rank among 
the more notable issues of the year. 
This greatest of living piano teach- 
ers has had a rarely romantic, suc- 
cessful, and happy life; and the 
Comtesse Angele Potocka’s narra- 
tive is full of the color and joy of 
the great musician’s experiences. 
Leschetizky was Paderewski’s teach- 
er. Essipoff, Fanny Bloomfield 
Zeisler, Stepanoff, Wienkowska, 
Hopekirke. Sieveking, Schutt, Sliv- 
inski, Gabrilowitsch, Hambourg, 
and Schnabl were also among his 
pupils. And for over half a century 
Leschetizky has been a popular and 
prominent figure in the social and 
musical life of Russia, Hungary, 
and Poland. The writer of the me- 
moirs is a sister-in-law of this in- 
teresting man, and she has used his 
words freely in telling many of the 
incidents and experiences of his life. 
There are fourteen illustrations, 
showing the great musician as child, 
youth, and old man, and interesting 
scenes and persons connected with 
his life. (Century Co. $2.00). 

* *k * 

A point well taken by Mr. Thom- 
as E. Watson in his Life and Times 
of Thomas Jefferson is that by far 
the greater number of books treat- 
ing of American history and biog- 


raphy have been written by North- 
ern men, thus giving New Eng- 
land somewhat undue prominence 
in the early years of the nation. In 
his own work the author has made 
an earnest effort to deal fairly with 
the man, the facts, the times, the 
different sections—his friends and 
his enemies. As Mr. Watson says 
in his preface, ‘‘I have tried to give 
New England her just dues—which 
are great. And I have likewise tried 
to do justice to the South, whose 
fair proportion of the toil and the 
glory is too frequently denied.” Mr. 
Watson’s work is well proportioned 
and his strong individuality lends 
particular interest to his text. The 
book is exceptionally well printed. 
(D. Appleton & Co. $2.50 net). 
* * * 


No American author has reached 
a wider public than J. T. Trow- 
bridge. By his stories for boys and 
girls, Cudjo’s Cave, and Neighbor 
Jackwood, his novels, and such uni-- 
versally popular poems as Darius 
Green and The Vagabonds, he has 
endeared himself to the readers of 
two generations. In My Own Story 
Mr. Trowbridge has now written 
the story of his own life. He tells 
of his boyhood on a farm in wes- 
tern New York—then almost a wil- 
derness,—of his struggles to secure 
an education, and his first efforts as 
a writer. Then the tale of his ad- 
ventutes lead us to New York and 
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Boston, where he was thrown with 
some of the most eminent and pic- 
turesque men of the day. His remi- 
niscences of Walt Whitman, Father 
Taylor, Emerson, Alcott, Longfel- 
low, and other men of letters are 
fresh and charmingly told. Espe- 
cially intimate are his portraits of 
the men upon the staff of such pe- 
riodicals as The Atlantic Monthly, 
The Youth’s Companion, and Our 
Young Folks. His autobiography, 
in fact, is notable for its vivid pic- 
tures of the past and its delightful 
style. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.50 net). 
OK OK 

The True Abraham Lincoln, by 
William Ellory Curtis, the newest 
volume in the series of True Biog- 
raphies, is by the author of the pop- 
ular and approved The True Thom- 
as Jefferson. Mr. Curtis is a journ- 
alist and author of international rep- 
utation. His present book is a 
study of Lincoln from various view 
points. His first purpose has been 
to show us Lincoln as a man. He 
takes him up in succession as a lead- 
er of the Springfield Bar; as an or- 
ator, in the opinion of many the 
most remarkable of Americans; as 
a politician; as. President ; as eman- 
cipator; as writer; and a philoso- 
pher, moralist, and religious be- 
liever. There are many “inside” 
and curious bits of information 
about Lincoln and his life. The 
volume is an authoritative picture 
and intensely personal biography of 
the greatest American. It is hand- 
somely and accurately illustrated. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00 net). 

* * * 


Herman Klein’s Thirty Years of 
Musical Life in London combines a 


complete pen picture of operatic and 
musical life in England during the 
last three decades with an unusual 
gathering of great musicians’ pic- 
tures. Mr. Klein for thirty years 
was one of London’s leading critics. 
His book gives the reader hitherto 
unrecorded scenes and events in the 
lives of all the famous musical per- 
sonages he knew so well, together 
with interesting studies of tempera- 
ment and character. He tells also 
of the inception, growth, and devel- 
opment of opera in England, calling 
attention to the fact that the scheme 
of fashionable opera evolved by Au- 
gustus Harris in London is identical 
with that carried on, until last 
spring, by Maurice Grau in New 
York. There are over one hundred 
illustrations, many full-page, repro- 
ductions from Mr. Klein’s collec- 
tion. The volume thus holds the 
likeness of almost every singer, 
player, composer, conductor, and 
manager of any note for the last 
half-century. Musicians will find 
Thirty Years of Musical Life in 
London valuable as a_ reference" 
book ; and every reader will enjoy 
the glimpses of these artists be- 
hind the scenes. (The Century Co. 
$2.40 net). 

Castilian Days has just been re- 
issued in a delightful new edition, 
with about 7o illustrations, by Jo- 
seph Pennell. Secretary Hay’s ac- 
count of his travels in Spain is de- 
scriptive of the natura! scenery, the 
manners and customs of the people, 
the public buildings, and the works 
of art, and has a wonderful charm 
for the reader. Mr. Hay excels in 
description, whether of nature or 
humanity, and this book abounds in 
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enthusiasm and vigor. Such is the 
conservatism of Spain, that, al- 
though written some years ago, the 
text covers practically everything a 
traveler would see to-day. In order 
to illustrate this holiday edition, Mr. 
Joseph Pennell made a special visit 
to Castile, and his numerous full- 
page and text pictures in crayon, 
pen and ink, and wash make a most 
attractive feature. Houghton, Mif- 


flin & Co. $3.00). 


In The Heart of Japan, Clarence 
Ludlow Brownell has given us some 
very interesting glimpses of life and 
nature far from the travellers’ track 
in the land of the rising sun. Mr. 
Brownell has a keen eye and a pleas- 
ant wit—and the resulting volume is 
pleasant reading. There are many 
excellent illustrations. (McClure, 
Philips & Co. $1.50 net). 

’ 2-2 

Hill Towns of Italy, by Egerton 
R. Williams, Jr., is a narrative of 
a journey. through Central Italy 
visits to the hill towns of 
especial interest to students of art 
and history. This region, the birth- 
place of the Renaissance, won- 
derfully picturesque with rocky em- 
inences, cliffs, deep ravines, and 
feudal castles, with a wealth of Ro- 
man, Etruscan, and Medizval mon- 
uments, has herefore been strangely 
neglected by travelers and writers, 
probably on account of the inacces- 
sibility of these hill towns, their lack 
of modern comforts, and the ne- 
cessity for a knowledge of Italian 
in visiting them. Mr. William’s 
book occupies, therefore, what is 
virtually a new field, and this fact, 
together with his happy faculty of 
description, makes the volume one 


with 


of unusual interest to all intelligent 
readers. The illustrations, thirty- 
six in number, from photographs by 
the author and others, form a really 
remarkable series of pictures, which 
will be, to most persons, a positive 
revelation of the beauties of this 
picturesque country. A map is also 
furnished. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $3.00 net). 


An English Village, one of the 
most attractive of Richard Jeffries’ 
works for American readers, is now 
made still more delightful by the ad- 
dition of a series of twenty-five il- 
lustrations by Clifton Johnson of 
the scenes described in the book, re- 
produced from photographs taken 
especially for this edition. The old 


village, its farmhouses, the village 


church, the downs, the. field path, 
the brook. the lake, the cottage peo- 
ple, etc., so picturesquely described 
by the gifted author in this favorite 
book about his own home, which he 
so well knew and loved, are in this 
edition brought before the reader’s 
eye as well as mind. The volume 
has an introduction by Hamilton W. 
Mabie. (Little, Brown & Co. $2). 


* * * 


The Land of Little Rain, by 
Mary Austin, is a book of unique in- 
terest about out-door life in the arid 
region of Southeastern California. 
It describes the marvels of the des- 
ert, the Indian, the Greaser, and the 
gold-hunter, the strange birds and 
beasts and flowers of that region, 
with extraordinary fidelity. Several 
of these sketches have appeared in 
the Atlantic, where they have won 
high praise for their vividness, hu- 
mor, and pathos. Mrs. Austin is 
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well known throughout California, 
and is one of the most promising 
of the younger Western writers. 
Mr. E. Boyd Smith has decorated 
the volume with exquisite marginal 
sketches and full-page illustrations, 
which blend admirably with the 
text. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.75 net). 


The subject of historic New 
York is a fascinating one, and Lit- 
erary New York, Its Landmarks 
and Associations, by Charles Hem- 
street, embellished as it is with 
many new and artistic illustrations. 
will appeal to a wide circle of read: 
ers. Mr. Hemstreet’s descr‘ptions 
and traditions cluster around the 
great literary figures who have been 
associated with old New York. The 
book contains much that is valuable. 
and in its charming form it is wel] 
suited for presentation, and also de- 
serves a place in every library. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net). 

xk x 


Within the Pale by Michael Dav- 
itt, gives the true story of anti- 
Semitic persecution in Russia. Mr. 
Davitt has visited Russia and his 
book is the result of personal in- 
vestigation. He gives the history 
of a great religious and race ques- 
tion, and pictures the extraordinary 
superstition and tragic occurrences 
which have been features of this 
long continued issue. His book is 
the first popular presentation, at 
first hand, of a subject full of dra- 
matic interest, and the emigration 
from Russia to this country affords 
another practical reason for the per- 
manent value of this striking book. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co. . $1.20 net). 


In his dids to the Study of Dante 
Mr. Charles A. Dinsmore has the 
threefold purpose to present in a 
serviceable form the knowledge es- 
sential to the understanding of the 
poet as stated by the best authori- 
ties, the original documents most 
commonly quoted, and those inter- 
pretations which most clearly reveal 
the significance and greatness of 
Dante’s work. It contains an intro- 
ductory essay on Howto Study Dan- 
te; a chapter on the Times of Dante 
as interpreted by Dean Church, and 
much more indispensable collateral 
reading. The illustrations include a 
reproduction of the water color 
found in the Riccardi manuscript, 
the Bargello portrait, and two illus- 
trations of the death mask. There 
are diagrams representing the In- 
ferno, Purgatorio, Paradiso, and the 
Itinerary of Dante; together with 
tables showing time references and 
classification of sins. It is, on the 
whole, a distinct and notable addi- 
tion to the literature inspired by the 
great poet. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50 net). 

* * * 

The Compromises of Life is the 
first collection ever made of Colonel 
Henry Watterson’s trenchant lec- 
tures and addresses. They range 
from the memorial to George Den- 
nison Prentice, delivered upon the 
invitation of the Legislature of 
Kentucky in 1870, to the dedication 
of the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago in 1892, and an address at 
the Emerson centenary of the pres- 
ent year. Besides litera.y and bio- 
graphical subjects, including strik- 
ing papers on Lincoln and John 
Paul Jones, there are lay sermons 
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of the characteristic kind which 
have given this distinguished Ken- 
tucky editor his renown for elo- 
quence and downright thinking. 
The book includes also, in the form 
of an Appendix, the famous stric- 
tures upon the so-called “smart set” 
of Newport and New York. (Fox, 
Duffield & Co. $1.50 net). 
* KOK 


The Gentle Reader, by Samuel M. 
Crothers, contains ten chapters of 
wise and witty conversation, com- 
ment, and discussion. Dr. Croth- 


er’s humor is light, subtle, and sure 
to appeal to cultivated readers. 
Some of his titles are “The Honora- 
ble Points of Ignorance,” ‘The 
Cause of Wit in Other Men,” “That 
History Should be Readable,” and 
“The Hinterland of Science.” The 
Gentle Reader was of Thackeray’s 
day, and a large portion of literature 
in olden days was addressed to him. 
The book is printed and bound in 
the style of fifty years ago, and is 
quaintly attractive. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net). 


POETRY AND VERSE. 


Miss Josephine Preston Pea- 
body’s latest volume, The Singing 
Leaves, A Book of Songs and 
Spells, is a delightful collection of 
some fourscore poems which are 
sure to advance Miss Peabody’s al- 
ready distinguished reputation. Two 
of the four sections into which the 
book is divided are made up of 
songs of young people, yet all of the 
poems will appeal keenly to the ma- 
ture reader. They show a gift of 
lyrical melody which is surpassed 
by no poet now writing, and all are 
full of a vividness of imagination 
and subtle humor which give them 
a very unusual and delightful flavor. 
All the poems in the book, whether 
of young people or of others, are 
informed by a reality of feeling 
and an immediate sense of life 
which make them fine and memo- 
rable poetry. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.00 net.) 

* * 

In A Christmas Wreath are col- 
lected the poems which Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder has woven around 


the Christmas idea in all its deep 
and varied meanings. The designer, 
Mr. Henry McCarter, has taken 
great pains to make the book itself 
a fitting setting for these poems. 
With its cover of pure white parch- 
ment and gold, its deep-red cover 
linings, and the chaste but richly 
beautiful design with which each 
page is surrounded, it symbolizes 
the life and teachings of Christ. 
There are twenty-two poems in the 
volume, including “In Palestine,” 
“The Passing of Christ,” “The 
Birds of Bethlehem” and “The 
Christ Child.” (The Century Co. 
$1.40 net). 
* * * 

The Quatrains of Abu’l-Ala, se- 
lected and translated by Ameen F. 
Rihani, is a volume of quite extra- 
ordinary literary interest and sig- 
nificance. Abu’l-Ala’l-Marri was 
an Arab poet and philosopher born 
in 974 A. D., and ante-dating Omar 
Khayyam by half a century; yet 
the resemblance of these quatrains 
to the Tentmaker’s well-known 
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poetry is too close to be explained 
by any theory of coincidence. It is 
evident that the famous Rubaiyat 
owe much of their form and ideas to 
the work of Abu’l-Ala. Apart from 
this, the quatrains, which are now 
for the first time translated into 
English, are real poetry of a very 
high order, and contain the ideas 
of a man who was one of the fore- 
most thinkers of his time, who in- 
culcated kindness to animals and re- 
ligious tolerance at a time when 
such sentiments were almost un- 
known. Indeed, Mr. Rihani claims 
that the devout Mohammedans prac- 
tically suppressed the writings for 
nearly a thousand vears because of 
these too liberal heresies, an Arabic 
edition having appeared at Cairo 
only in 1891. A sketch of the redis- 
covered poet prefaces the volume, 
and the main facts are abundantly 
attested by our foremost Oriental- 
ists. (Double, Page & Co. $1.25 
net). 
* kK Ox 

The Poems and V erses of Charles 
Dickens, collected and edited, with 
Bibliographical notes by F. G. Kit- 
ton, represents the first scholarly 
bringing together of Charles Dick- 
ens’ verses. It. includes the poems 
from his novels; lyrics and pro- 
logues from his own plays and from 
plays of Westland Marston; songs, 
choruses, and concerted pieces from 
The Village Coquettes, a comic op- 
era, 1836: other verses from The 
Examiner of 1841, from The Keep- 
sake of 1844, from The Daily News 
of 1846, and from other publica- 
tions. The compiler of this volume 
is the greatest authority on Dickens, 
and is ideally fitted for the work. 
(Harper & Bros. $2.00 net). 
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The Passing Show by Harriet 
Munroe contains five short plays in 
blank verse; The Thunderstorm, At 
the Goal, After All A Modern Min- 
uet, It Passes By. Each is built 
around a single powerful dramatic 
situation. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.10 net). 


+ * 


For England: Poems Written 
During Estrangement by William 
Watson is, we must confess, 
rather a slight performance. It is 
devoted to his disapproval of Eng- 
land’s policy in the Transvaal and 
with the exception of a magnificent 
sonnet entitled Melanchoia is hard- 
ly worthy of the author of Words- 
worth’s Grave and the Lacrymae 
Musarum.” There are some traces 
of Mr. Watson’s best manner but 
as a whole the note he strikes is thin 
and insipid and querulous. His 
views on international relations 
were never profound and he seems 
to have lost even the fervor of his 
fanaticism. It follows in his pres- 
ent volume, that bad politics have 
not made good poetry. (John Lane. 
15 cents). 

* * * 


To their praiseworthy series of 
poets, Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
have added this year complete one 
volume editions of the poems of Ed- 
mund Spencer and Adelaide Ann 
Procter. Mr. W. P. Trent con- 
tributes an introduction to the Spen- 
cer volume which contains a sketch 
of his life as well. Both books are 


exceedingly well made in all details, 


although it would have been pleas- 
ant had the paper in the Spencer 
been rather more opaque. ($2.00 
each). 
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All persons fond of English 
poetry know that the nature wor- 
ship of recent years can be striking- 
ly paralleled in many lyric poets of 
the XVI and XVII centuries. The 
Shepherd’s Pipe, a volume of verse 
collected by Fitzroy Carrington, 
is based upon this principle of selec- 
tion, with what should be happy re- 
sults. Mr. Carrington, who is man- 
ager of one of the leading print 
shops of New York, and a connois- 
seur of engravings, has found in- 
teresting and unusual portraits of 
Milton, Cowley, Fanshawe, Raleigh, 
and Sir Philip Sidney with which 
the publishers have illustrated his 
volume. (Fox, Duffield & Co. $1.00 
net). 

* ck 


In Beauty's Realm is the first ade- 


quate collection of Mr. C. Allan Gil- 
bert’s charming portraits of Ameri- 
can women, with accompanying 
poems taken from the masterpieces 
of English lyric poetry. The book 
contains twelve full-page drawings, 
beautifully reproduced in platinum, 
each picture handsomely mounted ; 
and twelve half-tone plates. The 
verses are printed in large type and 
the book is tastefully made. (Fox 
Duffield & Co. $4.00 net). 


* Ok Ox 


The Overture by Joseph Russell 
Taylor is the first volume of a writ- 
er who has already won distinction 
by his contributions to the maga- 
zines. The poems are fresh and 
musical. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00 net). 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


Mr. Stanley J. Weyman’s latest 
novel, The Long Night, is a stirring 
tale of love, war and witchcraft in 
old Geneva, during the days of the 
alchemists and the religious refor- 
mers. It is full of spiendid action 
and accurate historical color, with a 
beautiful love story, well-drawn 
characters, and a plot that never 
loosens the grip of its interest to the 
last page. It is a notable addition to 
romantic fiction. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. $1.50). 

* * * 


The Vagabond, by Frederick 
Palmer, is the first novel of a man 
already distinguished as a corres- 
pondent, and known to many read- 
ers by a series of strong short stor- 


ies. The character of the plot and 
its chief strength, are determined 
by the individuality of its hero—a 
memorable character whose “search 
for a mountain, a mine, and a girl” 
is strenuous enough to belie his 
ironical nickname. The peculiar 
vividness of his pictures of the war 
and of the men of the Volunteer 
Army are characteristic of Mr. 
Palmer. whose fighting has about it 
neither nonsense nor exaggeration. 


(Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50). 


* * * 


His Little World, by Samuel 
Merwin, is the story of a man. 
Whether driving his schooner 
through a lake storm, or quelling a 
lumber-yard mutiny, or sacrificing 
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his love for the sake of a friend, 
Hunch Badeau is every inch a man. 
He doesn't preach, but unconscious- 
ly, and prompted simply by the big- 
ness of his heart, he exemplifies a 
nobility which does the reader good. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.25). 
* K 

The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come, by John Fox, Jr., has man. 
attractive qualities, but above all it 
is the simplicity and pathos: of its 
characters and the admirable writ- 
ing which Mr. Fox has shown on 
every page that are most notable. 
He has pictured sympathetically boy 
life among the Kentucky mountain- 
eers; life at a blue-grass college in 
the simple days before the war; 
class feeling between the moun- 
taineer and the “furriner,’”’ which 
persists to the present day; the way 
in which Kentucky was rent asun- 
der by the Civil War; and the ro- 
mantic glory of Morgan’s men. 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50). 

* *K * 

Free Not Bound by Katrina 
Trask, is the story of a woman’s 
love. The time of the story is in 
the year 1777, but it is in no sense 
an historical novel; in fact, the evi- 
dent artistic purpose of the author 


has been to make the type of her . 


heroine universal rather than local. 
The atmosphere of Revolutionary 
times is purely incidental. The mo- 
tifs of the book are the evolution of 
love, which the author treats not as 
a sentimental emotion but as a larger 
and more exalted passion, and the 
evolution of the moral nature from 
traditional formalism to a wider 
though more radical morality. The 
picture of this evolution is given as 
a picture of life, not with any evi- 


dent purpose. The story is dramatic 
rather than didactic. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.10 net). 
* Ok ok 
The Red Triangle, being some 
further chronicles of Martin Hew- 
itt, investigator, by Arthur Morri- 
son, is a genuine, straightforward 
detective story of the kind that 
keeps the reader on the gui vive. 
Martin Hewitt, investigator, might 
well have ‘studied his methods from 
Sherlock Holmes, so searching and 
successful are they. His adventures 
take him at times to the slums of 
London, and as a combination of 
criminal and character studies, the 
book is very successful. (L. C.' 
Page & Co. $1.50). 
a 


Incomparable Bellairs is the title 
of Agnes and Egerton Castle’s new- 
est book. In this spritely romance 
we meet many of our old friends 
who appeared in The Bath Comedy. 
Part of the story hinges on the de- 
termination of fastidious and ca- 
pricious Kitty to wed once more. 
(F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50). 

* * * 


Cheerful Americans is Charies 
Battell Loomis’s latest addition to 
the gaiety of nations. Most of the 
stories have already appeared in the 
magazines—but they are all good 
enough to merit a second reading. 
Twenty-four illustrations by Flor- 
ence Shinn and Fanny Cory add to 
the fun and interest. (Henry Holt 


.& Co. $1.25). 


* kK * 

Judgment by Alice Brown is the 
story of a wife who, by the uncon- 
scious influence of her own noble 
character, finally brought her hus- 
band to alter his stern  con- 
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ception of justice, and to see 
the true meaning of human 
charity. The crisis gf their 


lives came through her heroic effort 
to save ayoung girl from the knowl- 
edge of a certain behavior: in the 
past of her betrothed, of which he 
had long repented. The story tells 
how the wife nearly sacrificed her 
own life to achieve this purpose, and 
how, through many strange com- 
plications in the lives of these peo- 
ple, truth and love finally triumphed. 
(Harper & Bros. $1.25). 
* OK 


Mr. Robert Chambers’ romances 
are probably the most satisfying of 
their kind now appearing in Ameri- 
ca. His adventure carries one along 
with a sweep and a whirl that are 
irresistible; his love-scenes have a 
charm, a tenderness, and convincing 
reality that raise them far above the 
meetings of lovers in contemporary 
fiction. The Maids of Paradise, his 
latest, is no exception to the oth- 
ers. Paradise is an idyllic French 
village, and the maids thereof live 
in the stirring days of the Franco- 
Prussian-War. Fighting is rife 
through many of these pages, but 
the dominant note is love, and the 
romance is the daintiest and most 
charming the author has done. 
(Harper & Bros. $1.50). 

* * x* 


Richard Whiteing’s new novel, 
The Yellow Van, is a book to set 
readers talking, thinking, perhaps 
even doing. It is a strong book, 
yet a book with touches of delicate 
comedy. With all the lightness and 
charm of description, there is an 
earnestness of purpose characteristic 
of the author, who sees a possible 
solution of the English land prob- 


‘and by a 


lem through the introduction of 
certain New World ideas and mod- 
ern theories of tenure. These pos- 
sibilities and hopes of better things 
are given expression by an itinerant 
reformer who visits the village near 
which most of the scenes are laid, 
charming American 
duchess and her whole-souled broth- 
er, who bring with them to the Al- 
lonby estate their American ideas of 
freedom and independence. (The 
Century Co. $1.50). 


The O’Ruddy is the novel left 
uncompleted by Stephen Crane and 
finished by Robert Barr. It is rat- 
tling romance, full of humor, dash 
and incident, the hero, O’Ruddy, 
being an inimitable Irish blade. (F. 
A. Stokes Co. $1.50). 

* OK 
ver the Border, Robert Barr’s 
new romance is a dashing story of 
adventure in the time of Cromwell, 
full of love, fighting and intrigue, 
and told in Mr. Barr’s breezy and 
entertaining way. (F. A. Stokes 
Co. $1.50). 
* * 

The hero of G. B. Burgin’s The 
Shutters of Silence, is a young man, 
who, when a child, was given over 
to the care of a Trappist monastery 
in Canada. There he received such 
training that he looked forward on- 
ly to the life of a religious, without 
any thought of the world and its 
sordid phases. On his arrival at 
man’s estate, however, his father 
searches him out and brings him 
forth into the world to take his 
proper place in the social life. The 
young man becomes at once the cen- 
tral figure in the love affairs of a 
number of people, including besides 
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himself his own parents. His dis- 
tinctive point of view gives to his 
every act an interest and value 
marvelous to those about him. The 
plot is of itself absorbing, but 
through it runs, as the chief cause 
of the story’s charm, the singular 
temperament of the mystic and de- 
votee, suddenly thrust into the most 
vital concerns of material life. 
(Smart Set Pub. Co. $1.50). 


* * * 


There is nothing “historical” 
about Mr. Clinton Scollard’s new 
novel, ‘Count Falcon of the Eyrie, 
It is a romance pure and simple, a 
stirring tale of Italy, in the days of 
passion and feud. The story opens 
in Venice, in the heyday of her 
splendor, the scene shifting, after a 
few chapters, to Rome—the medi- 
zvel Rome of treachery and intrigue 
—and thence to an imaginery Duke- 
dom in the mountainous region 
northeast of the Campagna. (James 
Pott & Co. $1.50). 


* * * 


The Promotion of the Admiral, 
by Morley Roberts, contains half a 
dozen stories of sea life,—fresh, 
racy, and bracing,—some humor- 
ous, some thrilling, all laid in Amer- 
ica,—a new field for Mr. Roberts, 
—and introduces a unique creation, 
“Shanghai Smith,” of “’Frisco,” 
kidnapper of seamen. (L. C. Page 
& Co. $1.50). 


* * * 


The Trifler, by Archibald Eyre, 
is not a historical novel, but a love 
story, with living characters, nat- 
ural scenes, brilliant dialogue. A 
little war of politics is woven in 
with the love element and a dramat- 


ic denouement develops. (Smart. 


Set Pub. Co. $1.50). 
. * *K * 


The Middle Course, by Mrs. 
Poultney Bigelow, concerns itself 
with a beautiful London society ~ 
woman whose husband is unsympa- 
thetic and even brutal, and who be- 
comes sensationally involved, al- 
though innocent, with a much lion- 
ized sculptor through a _ jealous. 
woman’s malicious gossip. There 
is an accurate description of New 
York in the story: “A place that is 
not over comfortable for the rich. 
and quite impossible for the poor.” 
One must be either a millionaire or 
a pauper to live there. There are 


some very unusual obstacles to a 
happy union between two lovers, 
but the problem is a pretty one and 
is well worked out. 


Pub. Co. $1.50). 
* Ok * 


(Smart Set 


The Congressman‘s Wife, by 
John D. Barry, is somewhat un- 
usual as a prize story, for it will be 
remembered that a year or so ago 
it had this distinction in the Smart 
Set’s competition. |The story is 
simple, natural and far from at- 
tempting the construction of a new 
economy for the universe. The main 
motif is political, a new motif, by 
the way, that is beginning to su- 
persede the historical, for which let 
us give thanks. The scenes are laid 
first in Washington and then in | 
New York. Congressman Briggs — 
representing a metropolitan district — 
gets into the toils of a lobbyist, 
Franklin West, and getting out of 
the toils costs him his re-election. 
Mr. Barry’s knowledge of the “in- 
side” of Washington life is most ac- 
curate. (Smart Set Co. $1.50). 
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